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Art. I.—(Cuvres Completes de M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
&e. Kc. @8tom. S8vo. Paris. 1826—1831. 


Amonc the celebrated men of France M. de Chateaubriand holds 
a conspicuous station, distinguished alike by the brilliancy of his 
talents, and by their scope and versatility. Minister, diplomatist, 
orator, poet, traveller, theologian, novelist, pamphleteer—he has 
appeared in all these various capacities, and so appeared as inva- 
riably to ensure attention, and frequently to command admiration 
and respect. Yet with all this variety, there has been little in- 
consistency—with all this change of style and subject there has 
been little change of tone and feeling. ‘Through all the manifold 
productions of his fertile pen, we still see the same rash, ardent, 
eloquent, imaginative Chateaubriand. He was born in 1772, 
the youngest of ten children. ‘The subjects to which his atten- 
tion was principally directed in early years were theology and 
naval affairs, studies which gave some colour to his after-life, and 
of which the influence was perceptible in his writings. At an 
early age he entered the army, which he quitted at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution. In 1791 the love of 
travel led him to America, where he hoped to find in civilized 
man the theoretical liberty for which his countrymen were pant- 
ing—and in the rude inhabitant of its boundless forests a verifi- 
cation of those rhapsodies of Rousseau, which had taken strong 
hold on his young imagination. He returned from this tour on 
hearing of the arrest of Louis X VI. at Varennes, and chivalrously 
determined to devote himself to the royal cause ;—but the struggle 
was hopeless, and after being wounded at Thionville, he fled to 
England, where he remained several years engaged in the com- 
position of his Essai sur les Revolutions, his Génie du Christi- 
anisme, his Natchez, Atala, and Réné. He returned to France in 
1800. His writings had excited attention—Napoleon felt the 
value of his talents, and wished to engage them in his service; and 
in 1802, after the signature of the Concordat, Chateaubriand 
accompanied Cardinal Fesch, as Secretary of the Embassy, to 
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Rome. Napoleon had not then assumed the crown: this act 
and the murder of the Duc d’Enghien rendered it impossible for 
one who felt as did M. de Chateaubriand to remain in his service; 
and the day that tragedy was made known to him, he sent in his 
resignation. There was no slight danger in thus resigning; but 
Chateaubriand did not have recourse to flight, and Napoleon had 
the wise magnanimity to abstain from molesting him. He even 
made him fresh offers, but they were rejected ; and Chateaubriand 
soon afterwards commenced that tour in Greece, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land, which he has so eloquently described. On his return 
to France, undismayed by the state of thraldom under which the 
press was then labouring, he ventured to become a journalist. 
Some expressions in his review of Laborde’s Voyage en Espagne, 
excited the displeasure of Napoleon—and the journal, of which 
he was with another the joint conductor, was suppressed. Megn- 
while he grew in consideration among the literary men of France. 
A place in the “ Institut” became vacant by the death of Chénier, 
and Chateaubriand was elected to fill it. But the condition 
attached to every election was a panegyric on the predecessor— 
the revolutionist Chénier was a subject ill-suited for the pen of 
Chateaubriand; reversing the disobedience of Balaam, he turned 
the panegyric into an anathema; his intended discourse was de- 
clared inadmissible, his election annulled, and himself ordered to 
uit Paris, On the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, M. de 
hateaubriand, after publishing his Buonaparte et les Bourbons, 
and his Reflexions Politiques, was appointed ambassador to 
‘ Sweden. During the temporary retirement of Louis XVIII. at 
Ghent, he accepted from him a ministerial office, which he re- 
tained on the king’s second restoration to his throne, till ejected 
in 1816 by the instrumentality of De Cazes. His Monarchie 
selon la Charte incurred the censure of that minister, then at the 
head of the Police, and the work was seized and denounced. It 
was, however, not condemned by the tribunals; but its author 
was driven from office. He was afterwards ambassador at Lon- 
don, at Berlin, and at the Congress of Verona. In 1822 he be- 
came Minister for Foreign affairs, but retained that office only 
about two years. He subsequently accepted the post of Ambas- 
sador to Rome, which in 1829 he resigned, and this has been his 
last official situation. Such is a brief outline of the career of the 
distinguished subject of our present notice down to the period of 
the Revolution of 1830. Subsequent events must be so fresh in the 
recollection of our readers, that it is needless to allude to them. 
There are two of our countrymen, one of them still living, to 
whom M. de Chateaubriand, in the quality of his mind, seems to 
have a strong resemblance: we allude to Mr. Southey—and 
to one still greater—to Mr. Burke. We do not mean to say that 
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M. de Chateaubriand is as brilliant an orator, as powerful a 
political writer, as the latter—or that he is as good a poet as 
Mr. Southey—but that his mind exhibits many of those cha- 
racteristics which have been displayed by each. We find in him 
the same predominance of imagination over judgment, the same 
disposition to resolve matters of speculation into matters of 
feeling, and to broach as his opinions what are merely his 
tastes; the same disposition to treat religion and politics as if 
they were among tbe fine arts, and to judge of a creed or a 
constitution as he would of a picture. Like Burke, he would 
have expatiated on the beautiful vision of Marie Antoinette as 
a palliation of the enormities of the “ ancien régime.” Like 
Mr. Southey, he would have directed our attention to the supe- 
rior picturesqueness of the embowered cottage of the agricultural 
labourer over the naked row of manufacturing dwellings, as a 
proof that agriculture is better than manufactures. He 1s, how- 
ever, very inferior to Burke in the mental vigour wherewith that 
distinguished man could array in the choicest armour of reason 
whatever theory his feelings and imagination might have led him 
to adopt. M. de Chateaubriand bears a closer resemblance to 
Mr. Southey; and he resembles him not only in the manner in 
which he employs the large resources of his gifted mind, but even 
in the direction of many of his tastes. He is not only, like him, 
enthusiastic,—but enthusiastic upon similar subjects, There is in 
the minds of each the same disposition to look with peculiar 
fondness upon monachism and all its accessories. Pilgrimages 
and missions similarly affect their imaginations; and there is a 
mental excursiveness and love of the exciting wonders of foreign 
travel, alike perceptible in both. In politics the resemblance 
would probably have been greater, if M. de Chateaubriand had 
lived only a life of speculation, and had never entered into the 
turbulent arena of political existence, and rubbed off a little of 
his theoretical sentimentality by actual collision with practical 
statesmen. But there is much resemblance still. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand is a French High Tory, but a Tory by imagination 
rather than by principle ; smitten with the imposing grandeur of 
arbitrary power, and the venerableness of prescriptive rights; 
commending the benignity of paternal governments, yet not un- 
willing to admit how beautiful is liberty. He cannot even now 
forget that abstract liberty was the idol of his youth; but the 
horrors of the French Revolution scared him from his blind de- 
votion; and, like disappointed votaries, he has visited upon the 
object of his adoration that mortification which his own excessive 
zeal had prepared for him. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s earliest work is his “ Essai Historique 
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Politique et Moral sur les Révolutions anciennes et modernes, con- 
siderées dans leurs rapports avec la Révolution Francoise de nos 
jours.” Jt was commenced in 1794 (Chateaubriand being then 
two and twenty), and published in London in 1797. It is a very 
faulty production, full of the errors of youthful precipitance. By 
none has it been more severely censured than by its author him- 
self, who thus speaks of it in the preface to the edition of his 
complete works :— 


« Littérairement parlant, ce livre est détestable et parfaitement ridicule ; 
c’est un chaos oii se rencontrent les Jacobins et les Spartiates, la Mar- 
seilloise et les Chants de Tyrt¢e, un Voyage aux Agores et le Periple 
d’Hannon, I'Eloge de Jésus Christ et la Critique des Moines, les Vers 
Dorés de Pythagore et les Fables de M. de Nivernois, Louis XVI., Agis, 
Charles I., des Promenades solitaires, des Vues de la Nature, du 
Malheur, de la Mélancolie, du Suicide, de la Politique, un petit com- 
mencement d’ Atala, Robespierre, la Convention, et des discussions sur 
Zénon, Epicure et Aristote, le tout en style sauvage et boursoufilé, plein 
de fautes de langue, d’idiotismes etrangers, et de barbarismes.” 


The severity of this criticism he afterwards softens in a note ; 
but it is in reality far from being unjust; and it may be truly 
said that M.de Chateaubriand would have acted with a wise 
regard for his own fame if he had not sanctioned the republica- 
tion of the work in question. In this youthful work he appears 


to have set out with a mania for discovering coincidences. What- 
ever had strongly affected his imagination among the events of 
modern times, and especially those connected with the French 
Revolution, must have its parallel in ancient history. France 
must be like Greece. Robespierre was like Pisistratus!—yet 
the epitaph on Marat must be like the ode to Harmodius, who 
slew the descendant of Pisistratus! and, moreover, the Jacobins 
resembled, not the Athenians, but the Spartans! Voltaire was 
like Anacreon— Rousseau was Heraclitus—Dumouriez was Mil- 
tiades—Pichegru had for his pendant Pausanias—and the Prince 
de Cobourg was Mardonius. Countries are compared as well as 
persons, and with equal success. Prussia is the modern repre- 
sentative of Macedonia—Holland of Tyre—and England is the 
very counterpart of Carthage. There was a wonderful resem- 
blance in the constitution of the two countries! There were ac- 
tually two parties in the senate of Carthage, as there is a minis- 
terial and an opposition party in the English parliament! be- 
sides, as we had a Marlborough, even so had they a Hannibal— 
and they had also a Hanno, a celebrated navigator, to correspond 
with our Captain Cook! Events are also compared. The inva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxes is found to be wonderfully like the 
coalition of the European powers against France in 1795. We 
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find a curious table, in which the coalitions against Greece in the 
Persian war, and against France in the Republican war, are set 
forth in opposite columns, where Persia on one side nods at 
Germany on the other—the “ Satrapies de lu Perse, la Lydie, 
 Arménie, la Pamphylie,” &c. are flanked by “ Cercles de l’ Empire, 
la Baviére, la Saxe, les Electorats de Tréves, d’Hanovre,” &c. 
—* divers peuples Arabes” stand opposite to “la Russie” —and 
the Scythians are called in to balance the Swiss. Then, we have 
an exquisite parallel between the land-fight at Maubeuge and 
the sea-fight at Salamis :—‘ C’est ainsi que la flotte Persanne, 
composée de diverses nations,—l’armée Autrichienne formée de 
méme de différents peuples; ces coalisés, les uns traitres, les 
autres pusillanimes, ceux-ci craignant des succés qui refléteroient 
trop de gloire sur tel ou tel général, telle ou telle nation; toute 
cette masse indigeste d’alliés, fut brisée a Salamine et a Mau- 
beuge.” We are involuntarily reminded of the ingenuity of 
Shakspeare’s Fluellen. ‘ If you look in the map of the ’orld,” 
says the gallant Welchman, “ I warrant you shall find, on the 
comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, that the situa- 
tions—look you—is both alike. ‘There is a river in Macedon, 
and there is also a river at Monmouth: it is called Wye at Mon- 
mouth; but it is out of my prains what is the name of the other 
river; but ‘tis all one; ’tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers, 
and there is salmons in both.” Listen once more to M. de Cha- 
teaubriaud supporting the parallel between Persia and Germany. 
“ Cependant empire d’Orient, et celui d’Allemagne avoient 
changé de maitres.—Darius et Leopold w’étoient plus.—A ces 
monarques, savants dans la connoissance des hommes et dans 
lart de gouverner, succédérent leurs fils, Xerxés et Frangois. Le 
roi de Perses, élevé dans la mollesse, étoit aussi pusillanime que 
’empereur Germanique, nourri dans les camps de Joseph, est 
courageux. Ils semblent seulement avoir partagé en commun 
lobstination de caractére.” Why, this system of comparison by 
opposites is the very same that is pre-imagined by Shakspeare : 
it is rank plagiary. Hear again the good Captain Fluellen. 
«As Alexander is kill his friend Clytus, being in his ales and his 
cups; so also Harry Monmouth, being in his right wits and his 
goot judgment, is turn away the fat knight.” 

One of M. de Chateaubriand’s greatest works is his Génie du 
Christianisme, a work of eminent eloquence and much research, 
yet one of the most unequal and unsatisfactory productions of 
genius that has been witnessed in modern times; full of brilliant 
beauties and glaring defects—passages which all must admire, and 
errors that might be detected by a child—excellent in intention, 
yet so executed as to draw down the reprobation even of those who 
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are most zealous in the cause the writer has undertaken to defend. 
The illogical character of the author’s mind is conspicuous in 
almost every portion of this splendid failure. It is conspicuous 
in the very outline of the work, and it is still more evident in the 
details. He takes up arms against objections which are not 
worthy of his attacks, and he combats them with arguments which 
he ought to have seen were inadequate to his purpose. 

The object of his work he thus describes. It had been maintained, 
he says, that Christianity was “ a religion sprung from barbarism, 
absurd in its doctrines, ridiculous in its ceremonies, and hostile to 
the progress of arts and literature ;” and he therefore undertakes 
to prove that “ of all religions that have ever existed the Christian 
religion is the most poetical, the most favourable to liberty, to the 
arts, and to literature; that the modern world owes every thing to 
it, from agriculture to abstract science, from the humblest asylum 
for the unfortunate to the temples built by Michael Angelo and 
embellished by Raphael; that it favours talent, purifies taste, and 
invigorates thought—that it offers noble images to the writer, and 
perfect models to the artist; and that it is desirable to call all the 
enchantments of imagination and all the interests of the heart to 
the aid of that religion against which they have been employed.” 
Such, he says, is the object of his work. The intention was cer- 
tainly excellent. He saw that Deism in France was captivating 
its proselytes with the classical beauties of heathen fable—that 
both in literature and in the fine arts no models were acknow- 
ledged except those of Greece and Rome. He saw that among 
a people on whom the outward forms and surfaces of things have 
more influence than on us, this invariable use of classical symbols, 
this invariable appeal to classical models as the true criterion of 
all excellence, tended much to confirm them in the anti-christian 
feeling which then generally prevailed in France. He wished to 
counteract the poison by teaching them to discover beauties in the 
Christian creed, and if he did not convince their reason, at least to 
captivate their tastes. In adopting this course, M. de Chateau- 
briand seems never to have considered what very humble ground 
he was condescending to occupy. He seems never to have asked 
himself whether such a line of defence was not derogatory to the 
great cause he was undertaking to advocate, and whether it was 
really advantageous to religion to treat it as if it was one of the 
fine arts. Nay more, he seems to have forgotten that the utmost 
success in establishing his position would profit him nothing with 
those whom he addressed. The deistical admirers of Greece and 
Rome, who thought the Heathen mythology the most beautiful, the 
most poetical of all mythologies, did not on that account believe 
init. Their imagination did not controul their judgment; their 
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tastes were not connected with their creed. If, therefore, the 
eloquence of the Génie du Christianisme could have succeeded in 
inducing them to discard their classical models of excellence, 
could have wrought an entire revolution in their tastes, and led 
them to draw thenceforth only from Holy Writ their subjects for 
poetry or for painting: this would no more necessarily have made 
them Christians, than their veneration for classical models had 
proved them to be worshippers of Jupiter and Minerva. The 
utmost success of his line of argument could have scarcely tended 
to do more than just to raise Christianity above the absurd and 
vicious mythology of Greece and Rome. He would have shown 
only that Christianity was a little more favourable to art and lite- 
rature than the Heathen creed; that they had flourished greatly 
under a false religion, and rather more under the only true one. This 
was the utmost success that could be attained by the most com- 
plete establishment of that line of argument which he had chosen 
to adopt. It ought to have occurred to him that if, both under a 
true and under a false religion, arts and literature had been found 
to flourish, the mere difference of degree could not be available in 
argument as proof or disproof of either creed, and that we must 
seek some other cause of their advancement. If they had advanced 
under the false worship of Jupiter, it was surely absurd to state, 
as an argument in favour of Christianity, that they had also ad- 
vanced under the true religion of Christ. This absurdity is in- 
creased, when we remember that the argument was addressed to 
those who practically denied its validity, by denying that the 
mythology of the ancients was entitled to belief in consequence of 
that supposed poetical superiority which M. de Chateaubriand is 
anxious to contest. 

The case would have been different, if M. de Chateaubriand 
had addressed his arguments to believers in any known creed; 
if he had compared the effects of Christianity, not with the 
scarcely deducible results of a worship which is utterly exploded, 
but with the visible and unquestionable workings of an esta- 
blished religion which does actually exercise an influence over 
a large portion of mankind. He might usefully have compared it 
with Mahometanism; he might have shown the benumbing and 
degrading influence of the false religion, the civilizing power of 
the true. He might have shown, that, while Mahometanism is 
clogged with observances which fetter the progress of the human 
intellect and render man stationary and unimproved, Christianity 
encourages the full developement of all his powers—that, while 
Mahometanism scarcely accommodates itself to any but the nations 
among whom it was promulgated, while it holds forth future re- 
wards which, like the Valhalla of the Saxons and the hunting- 
ground of the North American Indians, are adapted to the gross 
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animal pleasures of a peculiar people; while it prescribes cere- 
monies, few of which are suitable, and one (the fast from sun-rise 
to sun-set) impossible to an inhabitant of the Arctic circle; 
Christianity is equally addressed, and can with equal ease be 
embraced, by every human being on the face of the globe. If 
M. de Chateaubriand had instituted a parallel like this—had 
compared contemporary religions, and results of real import- 
ance to the condition of man, which are plainly deducible from 
each, he would have done more wisely—though even then it could 
not have been said that he had established his argument on lofty 
ground. But M. de Chateaubriand does nothing of all this: he 
does not compare contemporary religions: he compares the works 
of modern Christianity with the productions of ancient Paganism : 
he brings forward on either side, not results which are directly 
and unquestionably to be attributed to the influence of religion, 
but which cannot be proved to have sprung from that source, and 
which can only be said to have co-existed with it. He has more- 
over adduced circumstances, which, whether derivable from a 
religious creed or not, are, instead of being vitally important to 
the temporal welfare of man, denounced by some as absolutely 
worthless, and classed even by their admirers rather among the 
ornaments and luxuries of civilized existence, than among those 
great principles on which depend either our welfare in this world 
or our hopes of happiness in another. 

It is very true that Christianity is favourable to the progress of 
arts and literature; that it is very capable of poetical treatment ; 
that the epics of Milton, Dante, and ‘Tasso, claim our admiration 
as well as the Iliad and the Aineid. Raphael may have surpassed 
Polyguotus; and St. Peter’s at Rome may be a more splendid work 
of architectural skill than any of the temples of ancient Greece. 
But is Christianity to be defended on grounds like these? Is it to be 
recommended on such a plea? Can any one who regards it rightly, 
feel that to the immensity of its importance one tittle has been 
added by the most satisfactory proof that poetry, painting, archi- 
tecture, and music, are not incompatible with its tenets? M. de 
Chateaubriand, for a devout man, seems strangely insensible to 
the immense inequality between the substantial importance of reli- 
gion, and the value of the trappings which he summons to support 
it. Even to the undevout, religion will appear the most powerful 
engine that ever influenced the condition of man; and to com- 
mend it because ornamental arts have flourished under its mighty 
shadow, would appear to him trifling and absurd. As wisely 
might we say, in commendation of the steam-engine, that it was 
not incapable in some parts of being elegantly carved, and even 
decorated with gold leaf; as well might we say, in praise of the 
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elephant, that he sometimes carried an embroidered houdah. 
To see the. real insignificance of this mode of defence, let us 
suppose that the reverse of that which M. de Chateaubriand 
maintains were true. Suppose that, instead of having flourished, 
poetry and the fine arts had withered under the influence of 
Christianity ; suppose that from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era no great poem had been written, no fine picture painted, 
no splendid temple built, and that for all of this kind that deserved 
admiration we must look solely to Pagan Greece ; suppose this true, 
who would not smile if it were gravely adduced as an argument 
against the truth of Christianity? ‘The question of its truth must 
evidently rest on other grounds, and that being once established, 
objections like these would not be even as a feather in the scale 
against it. We must conclude, not that the Christian scheme was 
untrue, but that whatever had not thriven under its influence and 
had appeared incompatible with it, was injurious and immoral, 
or at least not essential to the welfare of mankind. And yet it is 
upon circumstances which, if reversed, could not militate against 
Christianity, that M.de Chateaubriand grounds the greater part 
of a lengthened argument in opposition to the dexterous sophis- 
tries of the French Encyclopedists. It is by such means he 
hopes to silence the ablest opponents who ever directed the arms 
of perverted reason against the evidences of religion. 

M. de Chateaubriand probably felt that he was justified in ad- 
ducing every thing which could be said in favour of the cause 
he was supporting, and that if Christianity had been favourable to 
poetry and the fine arts, it was an additional merit, which it was 
proper to state; but it does not appear to have occurred to him 
that a weak argument is worse than none, and that the advocate 
who insists upon trivial points, as if they were important, creates 
an impression that nothing more important remains to be brought 
forward. M. de Chateaubriand lays as much stress upon the 
promotion of poetry and the fine arts, as if he was saying nearly 
all that could be said in favour of Christianity, and he thus pre- 
pares a triumph for the sceptic, who might reasonably ask him 
how it happened that the decline of literature and the fine arts 
might be dated almost from the commencement of the Christian 
era, and that we had been subjected under that religion to more 
than a thousand years of barbarism. Thus his futile defence 
would have no other effect than to give an undue weight to a 
futile objection. Our object in the foregoing remarks has been 
not to enter into a theological discussion, but to illustrate the 
illogical character of our author’s mind, and to show how, with 
great powers of eloquence at command, he becomes a weak and 
even a dangerous advocate, through the want of a just apprecia- 
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tion of the points he insists upon, and a clear and comprehensive 
view of the principal bearings of the question before him. 

But if this defect of the reasoning faculty is perceptible even in 
the plan and outline of his work, it is still more manifest in his ma- 
nagement of the details. He seems to have no idea that mere as- 
sertion will not stand in the place of proof; that it is necessary to 
say more than that thus he feels and thinks, and that his opinions 
on various questionable matters are not the universal opinions of 
mankind. Out of the many instances of this propensity which 
present themselves to our notice, we will take the First Chapter, 
“* Du Christianisme dans [ Eloquence,” in the Fourth Book of the 
Third Part of the same work. He commences thus:— 


“Le Christianisme fournit tant de preuves de son excellence, que, 
quand on croit n’avoir plus qu’un sujet a traiter, soudain il s’en présente 
un autre sous votre plume. Nous parlions des philosophes, et voila que 
les orateurs viennent nous demander si nous les oublions.... Les modernes 
doivent & la religion Catholique cet art du discours qui, en manquant & 
notre littérature, efit donné au génie antique une superiorité décidée sur 
le nétre. C’est ici un des grands triomphes de notre culte; et quoi qu’on 
puisse dire a la louange de Ciceron et de Démosthéne, Massillon et 
Bossuet peuvent sans crainte leur étre comparés.’ 


Again he says— 
“ On lit une fois, deux fois peut-étre, les Verrines et les Catilinaires de 
Cicéron, 'Oraison pour la Couronne et les Philippiques de Démosthéne ; 


mais on médite sans cesse, on feuillette nuit et jour, les Oraisons Funé- 
bres de Bossuet, et les Sermons de Bourdaloue et de Massillon.” 


M.de Chateaubriand says “ on lit, on médite,” as confidently as if all 
the world must necessarily agree with him—as if to read Cicero sel- 
dom and Bourdaloue often was the universal practice of mankind ! 
and yet (to crown the absurdity) against whom is the observation 
directed ?—against those who he knows have already falsified his 

sweeping assertion—who study Cicero and Demosthenes much, 

and set little comparative value on Massillon and Bossuet! If 
an opponent were to give back the assertion reversed, were to 
say, “ on lit une fois les Oraisons Funébres de Bossuet, on feuil- 
lette nuit et jour les Verrines de Ciceron,” it would certainly 
be a puerile reply and no confutation; but we could hardly say 
that it was not as good as the assertion merited. But a grosser 
error remains to be noticed, an error which shows his strange ina- 
bility to perceive the consequences of his own propositions, and 
his blindness to the danger of attempting to prove too much. 


** Au reste,” he says “ c’est la religion qui, dans tous les siécles et 
dans tous les pays, a été la source de Téloquence. Si Démosthéne et 
Ciceron ont été de grands orateurs, c’est qu’avant tout ils étoient reli- 
gieux.” And he adds in a note: “ [ls ont sans cesse le nom des dieux 
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& la bouche ; voyez l'invocation du premier aux manes des héros de 
Marathon, et l'apothéose du second aux dieux dépouillés par Verrés.” 


Demosthenes and Cicero were eloquent because they were reli- 
gious! and we are referred for an example to Cicero’s castigation 
of Verres, for having appropriated statues of Mercury, of Her- 
cules, and of Cupid,—deities assuredly little calculated to have 
excited religious veneration even in the most besotted of their 
superstitious worshippers, and in whom we know, from his own 
writings, the enlightened orator did not believe. “ The names of 
their deities were continually in their mouths!” What deities? 
There is scarcely a schoolboy who does not know that they were 
little better than personified vices, and that the history of their 
adventures is grossly impure; yet to worship them was to be 
“ religious!”, and the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero 
sprung principally from this degraded source! But what is more, 
if the assertion were true, (which whoever studies the lives and 
writings of these great men will utterly deny,) it would militate 
against that very line of argument which M. de Chateaubriand is 
attempting to support. If Demosthenes and Cicero were elo- 
quent, principally because they were religious, and if a false reli- 
gion could produce such marvels, surely a true religion ought to 
have produced examples of eloquence infinitely more striking. 
The superiority of Christian over Heathen eloquence ought to 
have stood on unquestionable ground, instead of being a supe- 
riority which to many seems doubtful, and by some is utterly 
denied. To those who deny the superiority of Christian elo- 
quence, M. de Chateaubriand has afforded a plea for preferring 
to Christianity the mythology of the Greeks; while those to 
whom the superiority seems doubtful are excused for placing the 
two religions on the same level. 

It is difficult to collect from a writer who expresses his ideas 
with so little precision, what sort of instrumentality in the pro- 
motion of literature and the arts M. de Chateaubriand means 
to attribute to religion, and to what extent the cause of reli- 
gion is supposed to be benefited by the connection. Religion 
with him sometimes seems to mean a vague abstract feeling of 
veneration for a superior being. Sometimes it is a belief in a 
particular creed. Sometimes it influences the sentiments; some- 
times it merely furnishes a subject for, or enters into the ma- 
chinery of a poem. The eloquence of Cicero is said to have 
been inspired by religion, though he pleaded for the worship of 
divinities, in whom, we know, he had no belief. It is adduced 
as one of the triumphs of our faith, that it furnished good sub- 
jects for the pen of Voltaire, the bitterest scoffer at its truths. 
The false and the true creed, the believer and the sceptic, are 
so heterogeneously mingled, that at times we scarcely know to 
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what conclusion our author is intending to lead us. The poetical 
use to which Voltaire, an unbeliever, was able to apply the 
Christian creed, seems to prove, if any thing, the absolute futility 
of the line of argument pursued by M.de Chateaubriand. It is 
to be presumed that Voltaire was induced to avail himself of the 
Christian creed, not from belief, not from any piety of disposition, 
but merely from a sense of its applicability to poetical purposes, 
and that he entertained as strong an opinion of the poetical 
beauties which Christianity affords as does the author of the 
“ Génie du Christianisme.” Yet what was Voltaire? Not a 
believer—not professedly even an admirer, but the bitterest scof- 
fer, the most malignant foe to that religion, the poetical beauties 
of which he has thus practically admitted. ‘Thus the proposition 
which M. de Chateaubriand is at such vast pains to establish is 
already granted by his chief opponent; and this opponent, while 
not only granting but illustrating and supporting the proposition, 
is still not one whit the less an enemy to Christianity. And it is 
by devoting the half of an extensive treatise to the enforcement 
of a theory already admitted by his opponents, that M. Chateau- 
briand thinks he is instrumental in promoting the cause of true 
religion ! 

M. de Chateaubriand enters into long comparisons between 
the literature of ancient times and that subsequent to the in- 
troduction of Christianity. He compares Homer with Milton 
and Dante, Virgil with Racine. Characters and descriptions are 
balanced against each other; Priam is compared with Lusignan, 
Penelope with Eve, Dido with Rousseau’s Julie and Richard- 
son’s Clementina. All this is very agreeably written, and ca- 
pable of affording much amusement, but we cannot perceive its 
utility, we cannot perceive that it leads us to any satisfactory 
result. It might all have been spared if the author had only asked 
himself a few plain questions in the outset. We would first have 
asked, is literary excellence attributable to the influence of a co- 
existent religion, or rather to the individual character and genius 
of the writer? Grant the former: then ask, does it arise from an 
abstract sentiment of religious veneration, or from belief in a 
religious creed? If either proposition is to be made general, we 
are compelled to take the former of these, because the Greeks 
and Romans exhibited much literary excellence, and their religi- 
ous creed was false. But if an abstract sentiment of religious 
veneration is a sufficient source of literary excellence, we see not 
how Christianity gains more by such a theory than Deism. It is 
a theory which the sceptic might receive as willingly as the be- 
liever. ‘The Deist always professes religious veneration for the 
Supreme Being, and he might very plausibly pretend to draw 
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poetical inspiration from that source. But is it proved that 
poetical excellence is attributable to religious sentiments of any 
kind? By no means. The very foundation on which the glit- 
tering structure of the author of the “ Génie du Christianisme,” 

has been so tastefully raised is absolutely non-existent. It was 
desirable in the outset to have proved two things, before M. de 
Chateaubriand could proceed with his argument; one, that the 
chief poetical merits of Christian writers are to be traced solely 
to their religious sentiments; the other, that no high degree of 
poetical excellence can exist independent of or in opposition to 
true religion. Now, neither of these positions is susceptible of 
proof. Even in a religious epic, like that of Dante, it cannot be 
said that some of the most remarkable beauties are in any degree 
attributable to the Christian faith of the author. The masterly 
description of Ugolino and his children might have been written 
by a Heathen poet, and the strange manner in which he has 
interwoven Catholic legends with Pagan mythology in his visit to 
the Inferno, under the guidance of Virgil, render him a very 
bad example for M. de Chateaubriand’s purpose. Many of the 
beauties of Milton’s Paradise Lost are wholly independent of 
religion ;—many of them are of that kind which appear equally in 
his Comus. His descriptions of the garden of Eden—of Pande- 
monium, and others, with which the poem abounds, might, for 
ought we see, have been written by one of any religious creed, or 
of none. Neither, we fear, can it be shown that poetical beauties 
of a very high order are not compatible with immorality and ab- 
sence of all religious feeling. ‘The works of Lord Byron and of 
Shelley contain examples too strong to be resisted. It is useless 
to contend that poetry, of which the tendency is immoral or irreli- 
gious, is not, as poetry, to be considered good. ‘The same Su- 
preme Ruler ‘who permits vice to assume sometimes an alluring 
aspect, permits it, for our further temptation, to arm itself with the 
weapons of eloquence and the fascinations of verse. It would 
be as useless to say that immoral verse is necessarily unpoetical, 

as that an immodest woman is necessarily ugly. If any one, in his 
zeal for female virtue, were to endeavour to maintain this untena- 
ble proposition, and would try to prove an inseparable connection 
between moral excellence and personal beauty, he would scarcely 
be acting more unwisely than, in our opinion, does M. de Cha- 
teaubriand in attempting to establish an intimate connection be- 
tween poetical beauty and religious faith. It appears to us that 
poetical power has little connection with moral or religious prin- 
ciples. It is, like an eye for painting, or an ear for music, a 
peculiar gift, bestowed alike on the virtious and the wicked. N o 
fine poem which any one may have written can with truth be 
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ascribed to his moral principles, or to the creed in which he was 
nurtured. We cannot say, because good poems have been writ- 
ten on religious subjects, that they were good because they were 
religious, and leave out of our consideration the natural talent of 
the writer. We cannot say this, unless it could be shown that the 
subject alone is invariably sufficient to render the poem a good 
one. If this cannot be shown, the existence of bad religious 
poems will neutralize any support that is to be gained from the 
existence of good ones. M. de Chateaubriand cannot deny that 
they have had very poor poems on religious subjects in France, 
and that Chapelain’s Pucelle, and Saint Amand’s Moise Sauvé, 
are not favourable to his theory. In England we can certainly 
boast of Milton’s epics, of Young’s Night Thoughts, of Cumber- 
land’s Calvary, and Heber’s Palestine; but, on the other hand, 
the Davideis of Cowley, and the Solomon of Prior, in spite of the 
talents of these two writers, were not saved from failure by the 
merits of the themes, and the press groaned piteously full many a 
year under the religious epics of Sir Richard Blackmore. 

M. de Chateaubriand frequently writes as if he did not know 
what “a proof” is. With him any circumstance that co-exists with 
another, or illustrates it, or can be connected with it in his imagi- 
nation, is readily accepted as a proof. We do not require that 
any writer should now undertake to prove to us the immortality 
of the soul. But if it is still thought advisable to prove what, we 
trust, hardly any rational mind denies, we should be glad to have 
something more sound and cogent than M. de Chateaubriand has 
afforded us. We would suggest that the fifth commandment is in 
no respect applicable to the question, and that in the opinion of 
the best theologians the promised reward of long life refers only 
to existence in this world. But says M. de Chateaubriand, “ il y a 
une autre preuve morale de ’immortalité de l’ame, sur laquelle il 
faut insister, c'est la vénération des hommes pour les tombeaux.” 
Now whether this vague expression be intended to imply our wish 
to be commemorated by a visible memorial after death, or our 
respect for the tombs of others, it is equally incapable of affording 
any proof of the immortality of the soul. It is our wish that some 
memorial should mark the last resting-place of our earthly re- 
mains—and why? simply because we desire to be remembered, 
We wish that it should be denoted to posterity that we have lived, 
and surely we might entertain this wish as strongly if we believed 
that our whole existence is limited to our mortal sphere, as if we 
believed that our souls are immortal. Nay more, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that this wish should be strongest in those who 
do not believe in the immortality of the soul. The whole is more 
important than a part; and they who think that our mortal life 
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constitutes the whole of our existence, will conceive it more worthy 
of record, will cling more fondly to a memorial of it, than they 
who regard it but as a small portion of the destined duration of 
our souls. The love of fame and the love of memorials are 
feelings quite independent of any opinion respecting a future 
state of being. The French atheists, who inscribed on tombs 
that “ death is an eternal sleep,” were no less solicitous for a 
visible commemoration of their mortal existence, than if they had 
maintained a contrary opinion. It was never thought inconsistent 
with their irreligion to be solicitous for the applause of men, or 
to desire to prolong their fame by the establishment of some 
visible token which should endure when they were departed. M. 
de Chateaubriand says, ‘‘ Nous respectons les cendres de nos an- 
cétres, parcequ’un voix nous dit que tout n’est pas éteint en eux.” 
This may be M. de Chateaubriand’s reason for respecting the 
remains of his ancestors; but it is not a necessary reason, and 
others far more probable may be given. An atheist may respect 
the remains of his ancestors, because he seems to owe them gra- 
titude, because he regards them as the causes of his existence ; 
and he will, perhaps, respect them more, the more he is inclined 
to exclude the agency of a superior power. We can hardly un- 
derstand what atheism is; but we conceive that if a man contrives 
to lower down to the lowest possible degree his reverence for that 
Supreme Influence which, under some name or other (be it 
“ Chance” or “ Destiny”), he must acknowledge, it will follow that 
he will seem more largely indebted for the boon of existence to 
his ancestors; whatever of respect and gratitude he denies to the 
Creator he must give to them, and they will be to him almost in 
the place of deities. Not ouly is our “ vénération pour les tom- 
beaux” no proof of the immortality of the soul, but something 
much more like a proof might actually be extracted from the ab- 
solute reverse. Let us suppose we are told of two countries, in 
one of which it was held that the soul is immortal, in the other 
that it perished with the body; that the inhabitants of the former, 
justly regarding our mortal body as a mere temporary vehicle for 
the immortal spirit, deemed it comparatively insignificant and un- 
worthy of reverence except so long as it was the residence of that 
spirit, left it to mingle unnoted with the clay from which it sprung, 
and denied it all testimonies of respect; the others, believing that 
soul and body were inseparably connected, that without the body 
the soul could not exist, and that in our mortal death we perished 
utterly, were anxious to testify the utmost reverence for that 
material part of us which, by them, might be almost said to con- 
stitute the whole, since without it, according to their opinion, the 
immaterial spirit could not be;—they therefore did not neglect 
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the inanimate clay: they respected it, and entombed it carefully, 
and marked its resting-place with a monument, because they be- 
lieved it to be all that then remained of what was once a reasoning 
being. If such accounts were given us, could we say that either 
of these classes of persons, believing as they did, had not acted in 
strict conformity with the plainest principles by which human 
actions are regulated? If the case had been different from 
what we find it, if the rites of sepulture had been unknown in 
Christian countries, and the dead were thrown aside unheeded, 
without a stone to mark where they were laid, it might be said 
with quite as much plausibility as is shown in the observations of 
M. de Chateaubriand, that this neglect of sepulture, this absence 
of respect for the tomb, was “ une preuve morale de Vimmor- 
talité de lame sur laquelle il faut insister.” It might be said, 
these people have no reverence for the grave; they care not for 
the lifeless corpse, because they know that the spirit of the de- 
ceased lives still, that nothing is dead but the mere gross material 
earthly part of them, which, having performed its functions as the 
temporary residence of the immortal spirit, may now be left un- 
heeded to mingle with the dust of which it isa part. They respect 
not the remains of their ancestors, because “ une voix leur dit que 
tout n’est pas eteint en eux.” So peculiarly unfortunate i 
de Chateaubriand’s proof, that it is even more efficient when used 
in an opposite direction; and the purpose for which it was em- 
ployed can be better effected by its converse! 

But there is yet another proof of the immortality of the soul— 
a worthy parallel to the last. “ Il n’y a que ’homme,” says M. 
de Chateaubriand, “ qui soit susceptible d’étre representé plus 
parfait que nature, et comme approchant de la divinité. On ne 
s’avise pas de peindre le beau ideal d’un cheval, d’un aigle, d’un 
lion. Ceci nous fait entrevoir une preuve merveilleuse de la gran- 
deur de nos fins et de Yimmortalité de notre ame.” A marvellous 
proof indeed! It is not even grounded on a correct assertion. 
Whoever has studied sculpture knows that the ancients, in their 
representation of various animals, and especially of the horse, the 
eagle, and the lion, which M. de Chateaubriand has infelicitously 
selected, did try to give a beau ideal, an abstract resemblance, not 
precisely like any individual creature of the kind, but embodying 
as much as possible all its best and most remarkable charac- 
teristics. ‘ Nelle antiche figure di questa fiera,” says Winkel- 
mann, that most accurate judge of ancient art, in speaking of the 
lion, ** vha un non so che d’ ideale, per cui ben diverse sono dai 
leoni viventi.” ‘The ancient artists, in their representation of ani- 
mals, pursued precisely the same system as in the representation 
of the human figure. But suppose the assertion true—by what 
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mental process can it be construed into a proof of the immortality 
of the soul? In what manner can an artist’s representation of out- 
ward form be considered indicative of his opinion respecting the 
spirit that dwells within it? Let us come to particulars.—Let us 
take the finest known specimen of the beau ideal of manly beauty, 
the Apollo of the Belvidere; and can we gravely ask whether the 
mere circumstance of that statue being handsomer (as it probably 
is) than any man who ever existed, is any proof of the immortality 
of the soul? It would be almost an insult to reasoning beings se- 
riously to propound such a question. Let us only inquire by what 
process of mind and hand was the statue of the Apollo formed, 
and how had the artist arrived at the requisite skill? By studying 
the proportions of the human frame—by careful observation of 
various models. In the course of this study he will have seen that, 
of the.various ingredients which constitute beauty, some will be 
wanting even in the most favoured individuals, and will be found 
in greater perfection in others. In forming his statue he is not 
bound slavishly to adhere to any one model. He has liberty of 
choice, and need copy only those parts of the figure which seem 
most perfect in the individual before him; the others he copies 
from other models. He may do as we know has been done by 
other artists; he may copy the countenance of one, the neck and 
chest of another, the arms of a third, the feet and ancles of a fourth; 
or without exactly copying from any, he may give to every part of 
his statue the utmost perfection of which he has learnt, by obser- 
vation, that each separate part of the human frame is capable, 
Now what possible connection is there between the process by 
which the artist thus arrives at the formation of an ideal figure, 
and the circumstance of man’s having an immortal soul? If it 
had been true, that artists had given us the beau ideal only of the 
human race and never of animals, we could have suggested a very 
simple explanation—merely that we naturally know better what 
constitutes beauty in our own species than in any other. Such 
are the proofs which M. de Chateaubriand adduces in support of 
one of the most awfully important questions which ever entered 
into the consideration of man. It is truly lamentable to see such 
a question discussed in so puerile a manner. So worse than 
puerile, so dangerously weak are the arguments brought forward, 
that if any one is so unfortunate as to doubt that he is an immortal 
being, we earnestly conjure him not to have recourse for his con- 
version to M. de Chateaubriand’s proofs. 

-M. de Chateaubriand, as sometimes happens where the reason- 
ing faculty is not predominant, still loves the appearance of 
method and arrangement. He attends very laudably to those 
contrivances which conduce much to ensure clearness and make a 
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subject seem easy and palatable to its readers, He carefully 
distributes the portions of his theme; is minutely observant of 
subdivisions ; and, whatever may be found in the body of his 
work, the most lucid order generally reigns in his table of con- 
tents. There is also a very imposing appearance of logical 
precision in the concise and ¢ranchant manner in which he some- 
times states a question, or sums up the result of aninquiry. His 
« Monarchie selon la Charte” begins thus :— 


** Premiere Partie. Chapitre Premier. Exposé. La France veut son 
roi legitime. Il y a trois maniéres de vouloir le roi legitime. 

« y™, Avec l’ancien régime. 

** 2°. Avec le despotisme. 

«© 3°. Avec la Charte. 

“Avec l'ancien régime il y a impossibilite: nous l’avons prouvé 
ailleurs. 

“ Avec le despotisme, il faut avoir, comme Buonaparte, six mille 
soldats dévoués, un bras de fer, un esprit tourné vers la tyrannie. Je 
ne vois rien de tout cela. Reste donc la monarchie avec la charte.”’ 


Now this seems at first sight to give a very clear and compre- 
hensive view of the state of the question, and to prepare the 
reader admirably for the subsequent discussion. But when we 
sift it, the clearness vanishes. It is founded upon false assump- 
tions. The tripartite division is purely imaginary. One is led 
to suppose that it would be as absolutely impossible to discover 
a fourth system compatible with legitimate monarchy, as to find 
a fourth side to a triangle; and that each of his three divisions is 
as clearly defined as the sides of that mathematical figure. But 
neither is the first of these assumptions true, nor are his three 
divisions absolutely distinct, or specified with the requisite pre- 
cision. Of despotism there are many kinds besides that which 
was established by Buonaparte, which mainly owed its distinctive 
character to the individual genius of its mighty founder. As for 
the term “La Charte,” it can mean only one of two things; 
either a particular charter, or constitutional monarchy in general. 
In the first of these cases, we shall find it so limited as to render 
the axiom absurd; in the second, so vague as to be useless for 
any purposes of classification. The third chapter, entitled 
“ Elemens de la Monarchie Représentative,” affords also an 
instance of defective classification. He tells us that this repre- 
sentative government is composed of four elements; the crown, 
the two chambers, and the ministry. He has not defined the 
term “ élémens;” but we can attach to his expressions only this 
meaning—that in these four divisions of the state the governing 
power resides. Now this is true, both with respect to the king 
and the two chambers, for each has a power independent of the 
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other; but it is not applicable to the ministry. In a government 
such as the author is imagining, the ministers have no particle of 
power which they do not derive from the king or from the cham- 
bers. ‘They may appear to act independently of either, and do 
much occasionally at their own discretion; but this does not ren- 
der them an estate of the realm. This is not real, substantial, 
independent power: it is only a delegated power; such as may 
be exercised by a captain in his ship, or by a colonel in his 
regiment. If the meaning of “ element” is such as we conjec- 
ture, representative government will consist only of three; the 
sovereign and the two chambers: if it has any other meaning, we 
do not see why three times three may not be enumerated with 
equal plausibility. 

At the conclusion of the “ Génie du Christianisme,” we find, 
concisely drawn up in the form of a logical deduction, what he 
calls “ le resultat de cet ouvrage.” It runs as follows :— 

“ Le Christianisme est parfait: les hommes sont imparfaits. 

* Or, une conséquence parfaite ne peut sortir d’un principe imparfait. 

“* Le Christianisme n’est donc pas venu des hommes. 

** Sil n'est pas venu des hommes, il ne peut ¢tre venu que de Dieu. 


“ S'il est venu de Dieu, les hommes n'ont pu le connoitre que par 
révélation. 


* Donc, le Christianisme est une religion révélée.” 


This at the first glance looks logical enough; but when we 
examine it, what do we find? An imversion of the true order of 
reasoning—an assumption of contested principles as if they were 
undeniable axioms, His second step requires proof. It is not 
as certain as an axiom of Euclid, that instruments imperfect in 
their general nature may not produce a perfect result. His 
fourth and fifth steps contain extensive grounds for cavil, 
“Whatever does not proceed from man,” he tells us in the 
fourth “ must come from God.” Now the agency of man does 
not, as this passage would imply, exclude the superintending 
agency of God. This passage can therefore properly refer only 
to that which it neglects to specify—the direct and visible agency 
of the Deity. But, must every thing have proceeded either from 
man or from the direct interposition of God? We will not enter 
into that difficult and extensive subject—the origin of evil; but we 
would ask M. de Chateaubriand, if he means to reject those por- 
tions of Scripture which mention the existence of evil spirits? and 
if he recollects through whose assistance the unbelieving Jews 
chose to maintain that our Saviour cast out devils? He next 
assumes that whatever comes from God can be known to man 
only by revelation. He should have told us what he means by 
“ revelation.” We presume he means a direct intimation com- 
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municated otherwise than by the ordinary course of nature. His 
proposition therefore amounts to this; that the Deity could not 
convey to mankind the knowledge of a religious dispensation 
without a perceptible departure from the ordinary course of 
nature. These, be it remembered, are M. de Chateaubriand’s 
axioms! But what is most remarkable is the inutility of the 
whole argument. He takes as premise what an opponent would 
contest just as much as the conclusion, and what, moreover, is 
less susceptible of proof. ‘The Christian admits both premise 
and conclusion—both that Christianity is perfect, and that it was 
revealed; but he admits the former less as the proof than as the 
consequence of the latter. The sceptic admits neither. The 
argument is useless if addressed to the believer; and it is equally 
useless if addressed to the unbeliever, for he rejects the founda- 
tion on which the whole is made to rest. Yet we may presume 
that M. de Chateaubriand considered this passage a masterpiece 
of effective logic, inasmuch as he has employed it by way of a 
corollary to a very extensive and elaborate work. 


As acritic, M. de Chateaubriand is not entitled to much praise. 
His opinions and views in literature are not liberal and compre- 
hensive. He looks at the extrinsic more than at the intrinsic, 
and has not profited by the advancement of the age. He is of 
the school of Rollin, Bossu, and La Harpe, and is moreover a 
very Frenchman in his judgment on the literature of other nations. 
“ Si nous jugeons avec impartialité,” says he, “ les ouvrages 
étrangers et les nétres, nous trouverons toujours une immense 
supériorité du cété de la littérature Francoise.” ‘This amusing 
specimen of impartiality occurs in a dissertation upon Young, 
whose Night Thoughts he does not think sufficiently pensive— 
mistranslates a few of his weakest passages, and compares thei 
with sundry melancholy extracts from other writers, in which, 
after all, we must confess our inability to discern that superiority 
which is so apparent to M. de Chateaubriand. Among others 
which he cites as superior is a piece of vague bombast out of 
Ossian. After translating it, not very correctly, he adds, with 
diverting naiveté—* On voit que la traduction Jittérale est ici 
trés supportable. Ce qui est beau, simple, et naturel, Vest dans 
toutes les langues.” Ossian simple and natural! We need not 
comment on what we have quoted. In discoursing further on 
English writers, he informs us, that “ Ben-Jonson n’est plus 
connu aujourd’hui que par sa comédie du Fox, et par celle de 
 Alchimiste.” Of Shakespeare he says much which probably will 
now be smiled at almost as much in France as in England. He 
views with horror the increasing taste for the works of our dra- 
matist which had appeared among his countrymen. 
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“ Le penchant pour Shakespeare,” he says, “ est bien plus dangereux 
en France qu’en Angleterre. Chez les Anglois il n'y a qu’ignorance, 
chez nous il y a dépravation. Celui qui aime la laideur n’est pas fort 
loin d’aimer le vice: quiconque est insensible 4 la beauté peut bien 
méconnoitre la vertu. Le mauvais goiit et le vice marchent presque 
toujours ensemble : le premier n’est que l’expression du second, comme 
la parole rend la pensée.” 


So Shakespeare contributes to the demoralization of France! 
The moral philosophy of this passage is worthy of the criticism. 
M. de Chateaubriand is not insensible to the merits of some 
detached passages of Shakespeare. He justly commends the 
morning scene between Romeo and Juliet, and the scene where 
the news of the murder of his wife and children is communicated 
to Macduff. We should have thought he really felt all the force 
and beauty of the latter, if he had not thought proper to quote 
what he considers a close parallel. It is the following fragment 
of dialogue from Corneille. 

** Curiace. Albe de trois guerriers a-t-elle fait le choix? 

** Flavian. Je viens pour vous l'apprendre. 

** Curiace. Eh bien, qui sont les trois? 

“ Flavian. Vos deux fréres et vous. 

* Curiace. Qui? 

“* Flavian. Vous et vos deux fréres.” 


The words in italics are supposed to contain beauties of the 
first order. We are sorry we cannot discover the latent sub- 
limity of this passage. We do not understand why Flavian should 
have been required to repeat his plain answer to a plain question, 
unless he spoke unintelligibly, or Curiace was deat—-nor why he 
altered the disposition of his words, unless he had collected from 
the tone of the “ Qui?” that Curiace was not pleased at his 
brothers being named before him. It is not, however, our pre- 
sent business to criticise Corneille; we are only showing what 
M. de Chateaubriand brings forward as an apt illustration of one 
of the most pathetic scenes in Shakespeare. He sums up in 
another place the principal merits of our dramatist: ‘ Quelques 
situations tragiques, quelques mots sortis des eutrailles de ’homme, 
je ne sais quoi de vague et de fantastique dans les scénes, des 
bois, des bruyeéres, des vents, des spectres, des tempétes, expliquent 
la célébrité de Shakespeare.” But, full and clear (and, we had 
hoped, sufficient) as is the preceding ‘ explanation,” we find the 
ascendancy of Shakespeare again explained elsewhere, and in 
other words. After describing the extreme neglect with which 
we visit almost all our best writers, such as Pope, Locke, Bacon, 
Hume, and Gibbon, M. de Chateaubriand adds—‘ Shakespeare 
seul conserve son empire. On en sentira aisément la raison par 
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le trait suivant.” And what is this most cogent and conclusive 
trait? Simply this—that being once in the theatre at Covent 
Garden, he found by his side a sailor, lately landed, who, never 
having been there before, did not know in what theatre he was, 
and very naturally asked the name. 

“ C’étoit un matelot de la Cité, qui, passant par hazard dans la rue & 
l'heure du spectacle, et voyant la foule se présser 4 une porte, étoit entré 
1a pour son argent, sans savoir de quoi il s’agissoit. Comment les 
Anglois auroient-ils un thédtre supportable, quand leurs parterres sont 


composés des juges arrivant du Bengale, ou de la céte de Guinée, qui 
ne savent seulement pas ou ils sor 1?” 


To analyse the absurdities of this passage would be a waste 
of time, and almost an insult to the understanding of our readers. 
That any person of literary celebrity should not only have penned 
such trash, but permitted its republication nearly twenty years 
afterwards, is almost enough to make one weep for the strange 
obscurations which can afflict the minds of men of genius. 


M. de Chateaubriand has written five novels—Atala, René, 
Les Natchez, Le Dernier Abencerrage, and Les Martyrs—all 
similar in tone, and apparently composed im exemplification of 
the principle maintained in his ‘* Génie du Christianisme,” namely, 
the applicability of Christianity to the purposes of poetical or 
fictitious narration. The subject of Le Dernier Abencerrage 
bears some resemblance to that of Voltaire’s Zaire: but here 
there is a double struggle. The Christian loves the Mahometan, 
and the Mahometan the Christian; yet neither will consent to an 
union with the other unless it is preceded by the other’s conver- 
sion. We know not why M. de Chateaubriand should not have 
solved the difficulty of this embarrassing position by making the 
Mahometan renounce his faith. It would have improved the 
story, and exalted the firmness of the Christian maiden. But 
then the Mahometan was his hero, and the last representative of 
the Abencerrages ; and M. de Chateaubriand’s chivalrous respect 
for an ancient lineage probably would not permit him to sully 
its descendant with even so righteous an apostacy as this. Atala, 
René, and Les Natchez, are parts of one long tale—the two 
former being in fact episodes detached from the ‘latter, and pub- 
lished separately, and all treating alike of savage life in the forests 
of North America. Our author's view of savage life seems to 
correspond nearly with that of Rousseau, whose writings made an 
impression which even actual experience was not sufficient to sub- 
due. It was the object of this exploded theory to show, that man 
in his rude state, or as he is called “ the man of nature,” is nearest 
to that degree of perfection which Providence designed for him, 
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and that civilization tends only to debase him; a theory false and 
ridiculous, but perhaps not altogether unnatural in those who drew 
their notions of civilization from France under Louis XV., and of 
a life of nature from their own imaginations, or the flowery rhap- 
sodies of lying travellers. Of these three tales, Atala, though 
faulty, is perhaps the best. It is a short tale of simple structure, 
containing no complication of plot or diversity of incident and cha- 
racter, few events, and only three prominent personages—Chactas, 
a half-converted Indian; Atala, a Christian, the daughter of an 
European; and Aubry, a Christian missionary. Atala liberates 
the Indian, Chactas,—flies with him, and labours to convert him. 
They are mutually attached, and the reader naturally looks forward 
to their union as a probable extrication from those distresses 
which are thickly sown in the generality of love-tales. But Atala 
has taken a vow of celibacy. ‘The missionary offers to obtain her 
release from it, but his offer comes too late; for, ignorant of the 
possibility of such release from her oppressive thraldom, she has 
swallowed poison. ‘This tale defeats its object. M.de Chateau- 
briand, both in this and other of his writings, intends to advocate 
religious vows, and holds celibacy in especial reverence. But if 
he had meant to write against such vows, he could hardly have 
constructed a tale better calculated for such a purpose than the 
story of Atala. But for this vow all might have been well. Now 
example is better than precept, and a few sentences laudatory of 
celibacy in the mouth of the missionary will weigh little with the 
majority of readers against a practical illustration of its evil con- 
sequences. Atala is the most interesting character in the work, 
and we are taught to regard her as a Christian heroine; but the 
good effect of the religious sentiments which are put into her 
mouth is completely neutralised by the termination of her life in 
suicide. In Réné we find religious vows again interwoven with 
the story. The sister of Réné the hero of the tale, flies to a con- 
vent and takes the veil, as a means of effectual separation from 
her brother, for whom she had conceived an unhallowed passion. 
This is ill-imagined. Unnatural love is revolting to our feelings; 
nor can it place a convent in a favourable light to represent it as 
an asylum for the worst of criminals. Besides; if resistance to a 
temptation be meritorious (as who can doubt), it must be still 
more meritorious when effected without the forced interposition 
of doors and walls. déa/a and Réné have each a merit which 
“ Les Natchez” wants—brevity. We mean only that their length 
is less, not that they exhibit greater terseness and compression 
of style. In these requisites they are alike deficient; and, short 
as they are, we cannot help wishing that the small portion of in- 
cident they contain had been less elaborately beaten out. But if 
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if this is felt in Ata/a and Réné, still more is it felt in Les Natchez, 
which is long, heavy and ill-constructed, deficient in unity of style 
and skilful conduct of plot, and offensive to good taste, both in 
the absurd jumble of its machinery, and the aggravated horrors of 
its tragical termination. 


“« Jétois encore trés-jeune,” says the author, ‘ lorsque je congus 
Vidée de faire l'épopée de homme de la nature, ou de peindre les meeurs 
des sauvages, en les liant & quelque événement connu. Aprés la décou- 
verte de |’ Amérique, je ne vis pas de sujet plus intéressant, surtout pour 
des Frangois, que le massacre de la colonie des Natchez 4 la Louisiane, 
en 1727. ‘Toutes les tribus indiennes conspirant, aprés deux sitcles 
doppression, pour rendre Ja liberté au Nouveau-Monde, me parurent 
offrir un sujet presque aussi heureux que la conquéte du Mexique. Je 
jetai quelques fragments de cet ouvrage sur le papier, mais je m’apercus 
bientOt que je manquois des vraies couleurs, et que si je voulois faire une 
image semblable, il falloit, 4 l'exemple d’Homére, visiter les peuples que 
je voulois peindre.” 


The principle is good, whether Homer followed it or not; but 
we cannot say that the attainment of ‘ des couleurs vraies” and 
“‘ une image semblable” seems in this case to have been the con- 
sequent result. We should have expected too, from the tone of 
this passage, that we were to be made to sympathize with the 
oppressed Indians in their attempts at liberation: but the author’s 


nationality struggles successfully with his admiration of “ ’homme 
de la nature.” He cannot resolve to take part decidedly either 
with French or with Indians; and the result is a degree of impar- 
tiality very detrimental to the interest of the story. We have 


complained of the want of unity of style. On this point let us 
hear the author himself :— 


 J’ai déja dit qu’il existoit deux manuscrits des Natchez: Vun 
divisé en livres, et qui ne va guére qu’a la moitié de l’ouvrage ; l'autre 
qui contient le tout sans division, et avec tout le désordre de la matiére. 
De la une singularité littéraire dans l’ouvrage, tel que je le donne au 
public: le premier volume s’éléve a la dignité de l’épopée, comme 
dans /es Martyrs; le second volume descend 4 la narration ordinaire, 
comme dans Atala et dans René. 

“ Pour arriver a l'unité du style, il efit fallu effacer du premier 
volume la couleur é epique, ou l’étendre sur le second: or, dans l’un ou 
Vautre cas, je n’aurois plus reproduit avec fidélité le travail de ma 
jeunesse, 

“ Ainsi donc, dans le premier volume des Natchez, on trouvera le 
merveilleux, et le merveilleux de toutes les espéces: le merveilleux 
chrétien, le merveilleux mythologique, le merveilleux indien; on ren- 
contrera des muses, des anges, des démons, des génies, des combats, 
des personnages allégoriques: la Renommée, Je Temps, la Nuit, la 
Mort, l’Amitic. Ce volume offre des invocations, des sacrifices, des 
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prodiges, des comparaisons multipli¢es, les unes courtes, les autres 
longues, a la facon d’Homére, et formant de petits tableaux. 

“* Dans le second volume, le merveilleux disparoit, mais lintrigue se 
complique, et les personnages se multiplient: quelques-uns d’entre 
eux sont pris jusque dans les rangs inférieurs de la société. Enfin le 
roman remplace le poéme, sans néanmoins descendre au-dessous du 
style de René et d’ Atala, et en remontant quelquefois, par la nature du 
sujet, par celle des caractéres et par la description des lieux, au ton de 
Vepopée.”—tom. xix. pp. 9, 10. 

Of the numerous passages “a la fagon d’Homére,” the reader 
may like to see a short example :— 


“* Chactas rentre dans sa cabane : il suspend a son Cpaule gauche son 
manteau de peau de martre; il demande son baton d’hicory surmonté 
d'une téte de vautour. Miscoue avoit coupé ce baton dans sa vieillesse, 
il Vavoit laissé en héritage & son fils Outalissi, et celui-ci & son fils 
Chactas, qui, appuy¢ sur ce sceptre héréditaire, donnoit des lecons de 
Sagesse aux jeunes chasseurs réunis au carrefour des foréts.” 

This is a tolerably close imitation of Homer’s account of the 
transmission of the sceptre of Achilles. It also reminds us of 
the genealogy of Belinda’s bodkin. We know what Pope meant: 
he meant to parody amusingly, and he fully succeeded. M. de 
Chateaubriand’s intentions are not equally clear; but if they are 
what we suspect, he has utterly failed. If his pompous account 
of the Indian’s hiccory stick be meant for a serious imitation, we 
can confidently say that he has written that which is only a 
parody, and can scarcely excite anything but a smile. 

The author, in a passage previously cited, does not encourage 
us to think favourably of his machinery, in which Christianity, 
ancient Paganism, Indian superstitions, and allegorical personifi- 
cations belonging to no creed at all, are strangely and incongru- 
ously assembled. But nothing save examples can give an ade- 
quate idea of the incomparable absurdity of this farrago. ‘The 
following is more in “ Ercles’ vein,” than in that of Homer or 


Milton. 


“ L’avis de Chactas fut adopté: quatre députés portant le calumet 
de paix furent envoyés au fort Rosalie. Mais Areskoui, fidéle aux 
ordres de Satan, riant d’un rire farouche, suivoit 4 quelque distance les 
messagers de paix avec la Trahison, la Peur, Ja Fuite, les Douleurs et 
la Mort. 

“* Cependant le Prince des Enfers étoit arrive aux extrémités du 
monde, sous le pdle dont ]’intrépide Cook mesura Ja circonférence a 
travers les vents et les tempétes. La, au milieu des terres Australes 
qu'une barriére de glaces dérobe 4 la curiosité des hommes, s’éléve 
une montagne qui surpasse hauteur les sommets les plus élevés des 
Andes dans le Nouveau-Monde, ou du Thibet dans l’antique Asie. 

“‘ Sur cette montagne est bati un palais, ouvrage des Puissances in- 
fernales. Ce palais a mille portiques d’airain; les moindres bruits 
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viennent frapper les démes de cet édifice, dont le silence n’a jamais 
franchi le seuil.”—tom. xix. pp. 57, 58. 

This palace is inhabited by Fame, the daughter (according to 
our author) of the Devil and Pride, which, in our ignorance of 
the rules of personification, we thought had been a masculine 
virtue, as its French name (l’Orgueil) would seem to denote. 
Upon the instigation of Satan, his daughter Fame quits her pa- 
lace, and sets out upon a secret mission. And what is the object 
of this marvellous machinery? What mighty empire is Fame thus 
charged to overturn? Never was a finer specimen of bathos— 
never was that excellent rule, “ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus 
vindice nodus,” more ridiculously violated. Fame goes, “ pre- 
ceded by Astonishment, followed closely by Envy, and accompa- 
nied by Admiration,” to play the gossip in an Indian wigwam! 
We wish we could say of the machinery in Les Natchez that it is 
merely ridiculous; but it is worse. As long as M. de Chateau- 
briand chose to confine himself to “ headstrong” allegories and 
Pagan mythology, we could smile complacently at the use he 
made of them; but when he renders Christianity burlesque, and 
would bring on the scene even the persons of the Trinity, our 
disapprobation must assume a different tone. There is no writer 
whom we are less willing to charge with intentional impiety than 
M. de Chateaubriand; but we must deeply grieve for that strange 
perversion of judgment which could lead him to commit a fault 
which we are persuaded he would himself be foremost to censure. 
The whole of the 4ime livre of Les Natchez is more or less 
objectionable, and the concluding part of it cannot be read with- 
out pain by any right-minded person. 

Les Natchez contains, among other things, the recital of the 
visit of a North American Indian to Paris: “ L’intention de ce 
récit,” says the author, “ est de mettre en opposition les moeurs des 
peuples chasseurs, pécheurs, et pasteurs, avec les moeurs du 
peuple le plus policé de la terre.” The idea, though by no 
means new, is good; but its developement in the present in- 
stance we are compelled to pronounce a failure. The savage is 
presented to Louis X1V., and taken to sup with Ninon de l’En- 
clos; and there pass before him, as in a magic lanthorn, almost 
all the greatest men whom he could possibly have seen at that 
place and time, and some whom he certainly could not have seen. 
We must forgive the anachronisms where probability is so utterly 
set at nought; but we could forgive them more easily if we had 
found them productive of any advantage. Much as our curiosity 
is excited, on arriving at this portion of the tale, we find it ex- 
ceedingly tame. There is not much piquancy in calling Paris 
“le grand village;” Versailles “la hutte du Chef des chefs ;” the 
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Louvre “ une cabane ;” and books “ des colliers ;” and yet, if we 
strip away this Indian phraseology, there remains very little that 
is pleasant and original. We have spoken in terms of censure 
of the tragical horrors which are, in a vitiated taste, which the 
French are very prone to attribute to English writers, accumu- 
lated towards the conclusion. A guilty woman is plunged into a 
pond full of rattlesnakes! Murders follow in quick succession, 
accompanied with a crime which we will not mention. The last 
page contains a passage which is supposed to sum up the moral 
of the story, and which we cannot suffer to pass unnoticed :— 


* Tl y a des familles que la destinée semble persécuter: n’accusons 
as la Providenee. La vie et la mort de René furent poursuivies par 

es feux illégitimes qui donnérent le ciel 4 Amélie et l’enfer 4 On- 
douré : René porta le double chatiment de ces passions coupables. On 
ne fait point sortir les autres de l’ordre, sans avoir en soi quelque 
principe de désordre ; et celui qui, méme involontairement, est la cause 


de quelque malheur ou de quelque crime, n’est jamais innocent aux 
yeux de Dieu.”—tom, xx. p. 351. 


** N’accusons pas la Providence!” Certainly ; but let us not 
do what is equally bad—attempt its justification by such a dogma 
as this! We know not what shadow of misinterpreted authority 
M. de Chateaubriand can have found for the strange principle 


which he so confidently asserts, and in asserting which he seems 
to outrage the plainest axioms of religion and morality. What! 
is he who has even involuntarily caused a crime, therefore not 
innocent in the eye of his Maker? Is the possession of wealth 
which tempts the robber, to be counted as a crime to its plun- 
dered owner? Is the victim who falls under the knife of a 
midnight assassin, to be accounted guilty because he has been 
the object of a heinous offence? We cannot controul our 
astonishment at this grave announcement of a proposition than 
which we know none more dangerously calculated to blunt our 
moral sense, and to lead us to confound the just limits of right 
and wrong. 

Les Martyrs, which is very superior to Les Natchez, has more 
decidedly the character of a prose epic, and the elevation of its 
style is more in keeping with the antiquity and dignity of its 
subject. Its period is that of the reigns of Diocletian and 
Galerius; its subject, the persecution of the Christians, and 
especially of the Sew and herome, Eudorus and Cymodocea, 
both converts to Christianity—the former the descendant of 
Philopoemen, the latter of Homer—whose lives and adventures 
form the principal interest of the tale, and who finally suffer 
martyrdom together in the Coliseum. It abounds, perhaps, 
more than any other of his works, in eloquent passages and 
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brilliant specimens of descriptive talent, but as a story it is ill 
constructed. It contains numerous episodes and recitals, which, 
though good in themselves, impede the progress of the action, 
allow the interest of the tale to cool, and in no way contribute to 
the furtherance of the plot. This want of skill in the conduct 
of a story is visible alike in all M. de Chateaubriand’s novels, 
and is one of the chief impediments to his success in this depart- 
ment of literature. By him the art of making every circumstance 
converge to one common ceutre of interest 1s comparatively dis- 
regarded. Even where the tale is short, and the action simple, he 
cannot abstain from frequent digression. The bent of his genius 
is meditative and descriptive, but not at all dramatic. With him 
the novel is not so much an exposition of human character and 
actions, as a receptacle for the introduction of sentiments and 
descriptions. It is a convenient framework, wherein he may 
place some of the most brilliant extracts from his diary and 
common-place book. His novels, his travels, and his Génie du 
Christianisme, may, in truth, almost be considered as portions 
of one extensive work. Each is enriched in turn by contributions 
from the other; and, though the form is different, one tone and 
aim predominate in all. We have said that his genius is not dra- 
matic: this is true, not only as regards his conduct of a plot, but 
as regards his deficiency in that quality which is still more 
essential to dramatic effect—the power of exhibiting character, 
and placing personages vividly before us. This M. de Chateau- 
briand does not do. He cannot individualize his personages : 
they are mere vehicles for abstract sentiments, imaginary mouth- 
pieces for rendering to the world the opinions and feelings of the 
author. We never seem to know them; for never can we imagine 
them alive and actually before us. Their words may be eloquent 
and well-chosen, but they do not seem to lead us to the know- 
ledge of any mind save that of M. de Chateaubriand, Even the 
local colouring which he throws around them serves little to im- 
press upon us any sense of their reality. Chactas, in his native 
woods, wearing his native dress, seems to us not an Indian, but 
a Rousseau-like creation, compounded of ideal attributes—an 
exemplification of the sentimental philosophism of Europe 
travestied in a savage garb. Compare Chateaubriand’s savages 
with those of Cooper, and we feel at once the difference. The 
former may describe as correctly their habiliments and their 
ceremonies ; but Cooper’s Indiaus are living men, and we under- 
stand them as though we had known them; while Chateaubriand’s 
seem never to have lived but in the flowery pages which narrate 
their deeds, 

The peculiar forte of M. de Chateaubriand is description. 
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It is this which constitutes a large part of the merit of his novels : 
it is this, too, which renders his Travels, in spite of their inaccu- 
racy, peculiarly agreeable. Modern literature contains few things 
superior to his description of the Dead Sea, in the Itinéraire de 
Paris a Jérusalem. We may also cite the descriptions of the first 
view of the Holy Land, of Jerusalem, of Alexandria, of Athens, 
of Sunium, of the desolation of the Pireus, and of the mode of 
travelling in Greece. It is difficult to extract such passages 
without diminishing their value; but the following picture of 
Jerusalem may be offered as an example with, perhaps, least 
injury to its effect :— 


** Vue de la montagne des Oliviers, de l’autre cdté de la vallée de 
Josaphat, Jérusalem présente un plan incliné sur un sol qui descend du 
couchant au levant. Une muraille crénelée, fortifiée par des tours et 
par un chiteau gothique, enferme la ville dans son entier, laissant 
toutefois au dehors une partie de la montagne de Sion, quelle em- 
brassoit autrefois. 

“ Dans la région du couchant et au centre de la ville, vers le Cal- 
vaire, les maisons se serrent d’assez prés; mais au levant, le long de 
la vallée de Cédron, on apercoit des espaces vides, entre autres l’en- 
ceinte qui régne autour de la mosquée bitie sur les débris du Temple, 
et le terrain presque abandonné oii s’élevoient le chiteau Antonia et le 
second palais d’Hérode. 

‘* Les maisons de Jérusalem sont de lourdes masses carrées, fort 
basses, sans cheminées et sans fenétres; elles se terminent en terrasses 
aplaties ou en démes, et elles ressemblent 4 des prisons ou a des sé- 
pulcres. Tout seroit 4 l’ceil d’un niveau égal, si les clochers des. 
eglises, les minarets des mosquées, les cimes de quelques cyprés et les 
buissons de nopals ne rompoient l’uniformité du plan. A la vue de 
ces maisons de pierres, renfermées dans un paysage de pierres, on se 
demande si ce ne sont pas Ja les monuments confus d’un cimetiére au 
milieu d’un désert ? 

“ Entrez dans la ville, rien ne vous consolera de la tristesse ex- 
térieure: vous vous égarez dans de petites rues non pavées, qui mon- 
tent et descendent sur un sol inégal, et vous marchez dans des flots de 
poussiére, ou parmi des cailloux roulants. Des toiles jetées d’une 
maison 4 |’autre augmentent l’obscurité de ce labyrinthe; des bazars 
votités et infects achévent d’dter la lumiére a la ville désolée; quelques 
chétives boutiques n’étalent aux yeux que la misére; et souvent ces 
boutiques méme sont fermées, dans Ja crainte du passage d’un cadi. 
Personne dans les rues, personne aux portes de la ville; quelquefois 
seulement un paysan se glisse dans l’ombre, cachant sous ses habits les 
fruits de son labeur, dans la crainte d’étre dépouillé par le soldat; dans 
un coin & l’écart, le boucher arabe égorge quelque béte suspendue par 
les pieds 4 un mur en ruine: 4 l’air hagard et féroce de cet homme, 4 
ses bras ensanglantés, vous croiriez qu'il vient plutét de tuer son 
semblable, que d’immoler un agneau. Pour tout bruit dans la cité 
déicide, on entend par intervalles le galop de la cavale du désert: c’est 
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le janissaire qui apporte la téte du Bédouin, ou qui va piller Je Fellah.” 
—tom. x. pp. 37—39, 


The following night scene in the forests of America will afford 
a good specimen of the author’s manner. 


“ Un soir je m’étois égaré dans une forét, 4 quelque distance de la 
cataracte de Niagara; bientdt je vis le jour s’éteindre autour de moi, 
et je go(itai, dans toute sa solitude, le beau spectacle d’une nuit dans 
les déserts du Nouveau-Monde. 

* Une heure aprés le coucher du soleil, la lune se montra au-dessus 
des arbres, 4 horizon opposé, Une brise embaumée, que cette reine 
des nuits amenoit de lorient avec elle, sembloit la précéder dans les 
foréts comme se fraiche haleine. L’astre solitaire monta peu a peu 
dans le ciel: tantdt il suivoit paisiblement sa course azurée ; tantot il 
reposoit sur des groupes de nues qui ressembloient a la cime ‘de hautes 
montagnes couronnées de neige. Ces nues, ployant et déployant leurs 
voiles, se dérouloient en zones diaphanes de satin blanc, se dispersoient 
en légers flocons d’écume, ou formoient dans les cieux des bancs d’une 
ouate éblouissante, si doux a lceil, qu’on croyoit ressentir leur mol- 
lesse et leur élasticité. 

“‘ La scéne sur la terre n’étoit pas moins ravissante: le jour bleudtre 
et velouté de la lune descendoit dans les intervalles des arbres, et pous- 
soit des gerbes de lumiére jusque dans l’épaisseur des plus profondes 
ténebres. La riviére qui couloit 4 mes pieds, tour & tour se perdoit 
dans le bois, tour 4 tour reparoissoit brillante des constellations de la 
nuit, qu’elle répétoit dans son sein. Dans une savane, de l'autre cdté 
de la riviére, la clarté de la lune dormoit sans mouvement sur les 
gazons: des bouleaux agités par les brises, et dispersés ¢a et la, for- 
moient des iles d’ombres flottantes sur cette mer immobile de lumiére. 
Auprés, tout auroit été silence et repos, sans la chute de quelques 
feuilles, le passage d’un vent subit, le gémissement de la hulotte; au 
loin par intervalles, on entendoit les sourds mugissements de la cata- 
racte de Niagara, qui, dans le calme de la nuit, se protongeoient de 
désert en désert, et expiroient a travers les forts solitaires.”—tom. xi. 
pp. 256—258. 

“ Style” is a subject, on which, in a foreign writer, we are 
least entitled to pronounce with confidence, and we are bound 
to defer in some measure to the opinion of his countrymen. 
From them M. de Chateaubriand has not gained the palm of 
correctness; and he has in some degree offended the academical 
prudery of the French purists, by certain words and turns of ex- 
pression which they are unwilling to recognize as orthodox. 
But French critics are toc prone to “sacrifice spirit to correctness, 
to subject poetry and eloquence to conventional trammels, and to 
question the authority for an unusual expression, rather than to 
consider its force and propriety of application, Their censures 
must not, therefore, be received implicitly. For our own part, 
without considering whether any of his expressions be or be not 
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academically correct, we will confess that for us the style of 
Chateaubriand has a peculiar charm. We could almost read 
nonsense from his pen with more pleasure than sense from the 
pens of many others. There is a brilliancy, a clearness, and 
frequently a vigour in his language, which ‘highly merit to be 
admired and emulated. Though confused in his reasonings, he 
is never confused in the exposition of his sentiments. N othing 
can be more lucidly delivered than his no-reasons and false in- 
ferences; and however much we may dissent, we are seldom 
doubtful of his meaning. M. de Chateaubriand has distinctly 
a@ manner of his own; but still there is not much originality in 
his style, as will be evident to those who are conversant with the 
works of Fénélon, Rousseau, Buffon, Florian, and Bernardin de 
St. Pierre. The resemblance is not sufficiently close to warrant 
a charge of direct imitation, but at least it may be said that 
(except perhaps in his political writings) his style has been influ- 
enced by theirs. It may be said too “of his prose,as of that of 
Rousseau, Buffon, and St. Pierre, that it is more truly poetical 
than any French verse, and especially more than the verse of 
M. de Chateaubriand himself. He, together with sundry other 
French writers, seems, like Antzus, to lose his strength when 
lifted up from the solid ground of level prose. 


The “ Monarchie selon la Charte,” written while M. de Cha- 
teaubriand was in office, and which occasioned his expulsion, and 
drew upon him the attacks of the police, is perhaps his ablest po- 
litical work. It contains his idea of a constitutional monarchy, 
such as he conceived most applicable to the existing state of 
France. The British constitution is evidently that which, more 
frequently than is admitted, he has taken for his model. The 
irresponsibility of the sovereign—the responsibility of ministers— 
the right of the Chambers to take the initiative in proposing legis- 
lative measures—the obligation of the ministers to submit to be 
questioned in the Chambers—the dependence of the ministry on 
public opinion and a majority in the Chambers—the indivisibility 
of the ministry with reference to its acts—the necessity that the 
press should be free—the inexpediency of a ministerial police— 
such are some of the most prominent principles which he une- 
quivocally lays down, With respect to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, he says, 

“Tl faut d’abord qu'elle sache se faire respecter. Elle ne doit pas 
souffrir que les ministres établissent en principe qu’ils sont indépen- 
dants des Chambres; qu’ils peuvent refuser de venir lorsqu’elles dé- 
sireroient leur présence. En Angleterre, non-seulement les ministres 
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sont interrogés sur des bills, mais encore sur des actes administratifs, 
sur des nominations, et méme sur des nouvelles de gazette. 

** Si on laisse passer cette grande phrase que les ministres du roi ne 
doivent compte qu’au roi de leur administration, on entendra bientdt par 
administration tout ce qu’on voudra: des ministres incapables pourront 
perdre la France 4 leur aise ; et les Chambres, devenues leurs esclaves, 
tomberont dans l’avilissement.”—tom. xxv. pp. 36, 37. 


In the 37th chapter he thus expounds the “ principles which 
every constitutional minister ought to adopt,” and from which 
those of France have been frequently departing. 


“ Quels sont les principes généraux d’aprés lesquels doivent agir les 
ministres ? 

“ Le premier, et le plus nécessaire de tous, c’est d’adopter franchement 
ordre politique dans lequel on est placé, de n’en point contrarier la 
marche, d’en supporter les inconvénients. 

“ Ainsi, par exemple, si les formes constitutionnelles obligent, dans 
certains détails 4 de certaines longueurs, il ne faut point s’impatienter. 

“ Si lon est obligé de ménager les Chambres, de leur parler avec 
égard, de se rendre a leurs invitations, il ne faut pas affecter une hau- 
teur déplacée. 

* Si l’on dit quelque chose de dur 4 un ministre 4 la tribune, il ne 
faut pas jeter tout la, et s’imaginer que |’Etat est en danger. 

“Si, dans un discours, il est échappé a un pair, 4 un député des ex- 
pressions étranges, s'il a énoncé des principes inconstitutionnels, il ne 
faut pas croire qu'il y ait une conspiration secréte contre la Charte, que 
tout va se perdre, que tout est perdu, Ce sont les inconvénients de la 
tribune, ils sont sans reméde. Lorsque six & sept cents hommes ont 
le droit de parler, que tout un peuple a celui d’écrire, il faut se ré- 
signer 4 entendre et a lire bien des sottises. Se facher contre tout 
cela seroit d’une pauvre téte ou d’un enfant.”’—tom. xxv. pp. 85, 86. 


M. de Chateaubriand advocates with ability, both in this and 
other of his writings, the cause of representative government, and 
the necessity which it involves of consistent freedom in the 
other institutions of the state. 


“Dans la monarchie absolue,” he says, “ tout est positif: trois ou 
quatre maximes régissent l’Etat. Tout ce qui choque ces maximes 
doit étre réprimé. I] n'est pas permis a l’opinion de prendre son entier 
essor ; les libertés publiques et particuliéres, défendues par les moeurs 
plutot qu’établies par les lois, peuvent étre violées si le gouvernement 
les trouve en contradiction avec les principes fondamentaux de cette 
espéce de monarchie. Sous ce régime, rien done de plus applicable 
que l’axiome qui veut qu'on prévienne le crime pour ne pas étre obligé 
de le punir. 

** Mais dans la monarchie représentative, il n’en va pas de la sorte. 
Cette monarchie ne peut exister sans la plus entiére indépendance de 
Yopinion. Aucune liberté, soit individuelle, soit publique, ne doit étre 
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entravée, car ces libertés sont le partage de chacun et la propriété de 
tous : ce ne sont pas des principes abstraits posés dans les lois, et pour 
ainsi dire morts au fond de ces lois; ce sont des principes vitaux d'un 
usage journalier, d’une pratique continuelle, qu’on ne peut arbitraire- 
ment attaquer sans que le gouvernement ne soit en péril, car c’est de la 
réunion de ces principes mémes que se forme le gouvernement. 

** De ces vérités incontestables, il résulte que l’axiome précité perd 
considérablement de sa puissance dans une monarchie constitutionnelle, 
Aussi voyons-nous qu’en Angleterre on se contente de surveiller le 
crime. Une réunion est annoncée comme devant avoir lieu 4 Spafields ; 
le ministére Anglois reste immobile. Une autorité élevée dans les 
principes de nos anciennes institutions eit mis tous les agents de la 
police en campagne pour prévenir le rassemblement: cela efit été con- 
forme au génie de notre vieille monarchie; mais dans la monarchie 
fondée par la Charte, n’est-il pas évident que ces mesures préventives, 
toutes sages et toutes bonnes qu’elles puissent étre, en les considérant 
d'une maniére isolée, sont contraires a la nature de la Charte dans leur 
application relative 4 cette Charte? II faut entrer de force dans le 
domicile du citoyen, il faut arréter administrativement l'homme qui ne 
peut étre arrété qu’en vertu d’une loi, il faut violer la liberté de l’opi- 
nion et la liberté individuelle, il faut, en un mot, mettre en péril la con- 
stitution méme de:l’Etat. Mais voyez quand le désordre est commencé, 
avec quelle viguetr il est poursuivi: les Chambres surviennent, les 
libertés sont légalement suspendues, les lois les plus terribles portées 
contre les coupables: personne ne se plaint, l’opinion approuve, le 
crime est chatié, et les principes du gouvernement n’ont regu aucune 
atteinte,”—tom. xxiii. pp. 276—278. 


The following is also true as respects representative govern- 
ment, both generally, and as it now exists in France, and it is 
preceded by some pertinent observations on the causes of revolu- 
tion. 


“Tl y a deux moyens de produire des révolutions: c’est de trop 
abonder dans le sens d'une institution nouvelle, ou de trop y résister. 
En cédant 4 l’impulsion populaire, on arrive & l’anarchie, aux crimes 
qui en sont la suite, au despotisme qui en est le chdtiment. En voulant 
trop se roidir contre l’esprit d’un siécle, on peut également tout briser, 
marcher par une autre voie 4 la confusion, et puis a la tyrannie. 

“ La monarchie représentative convient a un peuple vieilli, om l’édu- 
cation a répandu dans toutes les classes de la société des connoissances 
a peu prés égales, et mis en circulation un certain nombre d’idées poli- 
tiques. Un ancien placoit la source du pouvoir dans le génie: le gou- 
vernement représentatif fait dériver le pouvoir de l’intelligence, sans 
détruire le principe absolu de Ja souveraineté qui réside dans le mo- 
narque. Dans cet ordre de choses, lorsqu’il n’est pas contrarié, le 
mérite est presque stir d’étre appelé tét ou tard au timon des affaires : 
c’est le gouvernement, pour ainsi dire, vivant par lui-méme, qui choisit 
a la longue ses agents et ses ministres. Des lois d’exception qui déna- 
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turent ce gouvernement, le seul possible aujourd’hui (sauf le despotisme 
militaire), ont certainement un danger. ‘Tout le mal vient de ce qu’un 
des trois pouvoirs de ce gouvernement, le pouvoir aristocratique, est 
presque nul parmi nous, et qu’il laisse le pouvoir royal lutter seul 
contre le pouvoir démocratique.”—tom. xxiil. pp. 344, 345. 


The following is in a similar spirit, and commences with an 
assertion which has been remarkably illustrated by subsequent 
events. 


*« Tant que l'on ne portera pas Ja main sur les Chambres et sur les 
libertés publiques, il n’y aura point de mouvement dangereux en 
France. Les libertés publiques sont patientes; elle attendent trés- 
bien la fin des générations, et les nations qui en jouissent n’ont rien 
d’essentiel 4 demander. 

“ Dans les gouvernements absolus, au contraire, le peuple, comme 
les flots de la mer, se souléve au moindre vent: le premier ambitieux 
le trouble ; quelques piéces d’argent le remuent; une taxe nouvelle le 
précipite dans les crimes; il se jette sur les ministres, massacre les 
favoris, et renverse quelquefois les trénes. 

“ Dans les gouvernements représentatifs, le peuple n’a jamais ni ces 
passions, ni cette allure; rien ne l’émeut profondément quand la loi 
fondamentale est respectée. Pourquoi se souléveroit-il? Pour ces 
libertés? il les a; pour l’établissement d’un impét? cet impét est voté 
par ses mandataires. Vient-on chez le pauvre lui enlever arbitraire- 
ment son dernier fils pour l’armée, son dernier écu pour le trésor? 
Nul ne peut étre arrété que d’aprés la loi; chacun est libre de parler 
et d’écrire; tous peuvent, selon leur bon plaisir, faire ce qu’ils veulent, 
aller of il leur plait, user et abuser de leur propriété. La monarchie 
représentative fait ainsi disparoitre les pilatedes causes des commo- 
tions populaires ; il n’en reste qu’une seule pour cette monarchie ; c’est, 
on ne sauroit trop le répéter, l’atteinte aux libertés publiques. 

“« Et alors méme ce gouvernement est-il sans défense? non. L’his- 
toire de l'Angleterre nous apprend avec quelle simplicité se résout 
encore cette difficulté: les Chambres repoussent la loi de finances, et 
si, cette loi n’étant pas votée, le gouvernement veut lever irréguliére- 
ment l’impét, le peuple refuse de Te payer.” —tom. xxvii. pp. 135, 136. 


M. de Chateaubriand has been a zealous aud eloquent sup- 
porter of the liberty of the press. As an author and a journalist, 
and one who in that capacity had suffered persecution, his feel- 
ings were interested on the liberal side no less powerfully than 
his judgment. On this subject he writes, not as a theorist, not as 
one whose imagination is affected by the distant view of some 
ideal good or ill, but with the intenseness and vigour of one who 
has taken practical cognizance of that on which he treats. In the 
following passage he well shows how essential is the liberty of 
the press to the healthy existence of representative government. 
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“Le gouvernement représentatif sans la liberté de la presse est le 
pire de tous; mieux vaudroit le divan de Constantinople. Lache mo- 
querie de ce qu'il y a de plus sacré parmi les hommes, ce gouverne- 
ment n’est alors qu'un gouvernement traitre qui vous appelle a la 
liberté pour vous perdre, et qui fait de cette liberté un moyen terrible 
d’oppression. 

“ Supposez, ce qui n’est pas impossible, qu’un ministére parvienne 4 
corrompre les Chambres législatives; ces deux énormes machines 
broieront tout dans leur mouvement, attirant sous leurs roues et vog 
enfants et vos fortunes. Et ne pensez pas qu'il faille un ministére de 
génie pour s’emparer ainsi des Chambres: il ne faut que le silence 
de la presse et la corruption que ce silence améne. 

“Dans l’ancienne monarchie absolue, les corps privilégiés et la haute 
magistrature arrétoient et pouvoient renverser une ministére dan- 
gereux. Avez-vous ces ressources dans la monarchie représentative ? 
Si la presse se tait, qui fera justice d’un ministére appuyé sur la ma- 
jorité des deux Chambres? Il opprimera également et la roi, et les 
tribunaux, et la nation: sous le régime de la censure, il y a deux ma- 
niéres de vous perdre; il peut, selon le penchant de son systéme, vous 
entrainer a la démocratie ou au despotisme. 

* Avec la liberté de la presse, ce péril n’existe pas: cette liberté 
forme en dehors une opinion nationale qui remet bientét les choses 
dans l’ordre. Si cette liberté avoit existé sous nos premiéres assem- 
blées, Louis XVI. n’auroit pas péri; mais alors les écrivains révolu- 
tionnaires parloient seuls, et on envoyoit 4 Véchafaud les écrivains 
royalistes. J'ai lu, il est vrai, dans une brochure en réponse a la 
mienne, que Sélim, Mustapha et Tippoo-Saéb étoient tombés victimes 
de la liberté de la presse: 4 cela je ne sais que répondre. 

** La liberté de la presse est donc le seul contrepoids des inconvé- 
nients du gouvernement représentatif; car ce gouvernement a ses im- 
perfections comme tous les autres. Par la liberté de la presse, il faut 
entendre ici la liberté de la presse périodique, puisqu’il est prouvé que 
quand les journaux sont enchainés, la presse est dépouillée de cette 
influence de tous les moments qui lui est nécessaire pour éclairer. Elle 
n'a jamais fait de mal a la probité et au talent; elle n’est redoutable 
qu’aux médiocrités et aux mauvaises consciences: or, on ne voit pas 
trop pourquoi celles-ci exigeroient des ménagements, et quel droit ex- 
clusif elles auroient a la conduite de l’Etat.—tom. xxvii. pp. 42—44. 


His writings on the liberty of the press, especially that entitled 
“ Opinion sur le projet de loi relatif a la Police de la Presse,” 
are all able, and are favourable examples of his controversial 
skill. ‘They contain occasional instances of his characteristic 
love of generalization, some little hardihood of assertion, and 
much which we in England should think unnecessary ; but the 
general principles which they involve are sound, and ably ex- 
pressed, and they abound in clever expositions of the inefficien- 
cies and absurdities of the restrictive laws which it is their ob- 
ject to combat. 
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M. de Chateaubriand’s Etudes Historiques have been fully dis- 
cussed in a preceding number of this journal, and we shall, there- 
fore, add nothing on the subject of that particular work. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s zeal in the cause of the Bourbons 
often passes the bounds of discretion, and he says many things in 
their praise, which a wise advocate would have omitted. He 
seems to estimate eulogy by quantity rather than by quality, to 
think that the more he accumulates the greater will be the effect 
produced, to forget that, where all is gilt, even gilding loses 
its attraction, and to be ignorant how commendation undeserved 
and unacknowledged militates against the efficacy even of those 
praises which are felt to be just. His “* Memoires sur le Duc de 
Berri” is a tissue of weak adulation, rendered less fulsome and 
discreditable to its author only by being offered to the dead. 
M. de Chateaubriand Jays such stress on trifles, as to create an 
impression that he had little that was favourable to relate. Why 
else are we treated with anecdotes of the Duc de Berri’s conde- 
scension in taking refuge from a shower of rain in a porter's 
lodge when walking with the duchess? and another time, when 
no such shelter was at hand, allowing a stranger to escort them 
with an umbrella, pardoning his ignorance of their rank, and ac- 
tually thanking him when the discovery took place? It would 
be great injustice to the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia, who mingle constantly with their subjects in the streets, 
not to believe that under such trying circumstances they have 
frequently conducted themselves quite as well, Why are we 
told, as if the earth did not contain such another instance of ex- 
alted virtue, that he did not turn away a superannuated coach- 
man without giving him a retiring pension? Why are we told 
that after hunting he magnanimously admitted the superior 
punctuality of his whipper-in? Was it praise or bitter irony to 
speak as follows of a prince who passed some of the most im- 
proveable years of his life in England? 


** Ses loisirs en Angleterre lui permirent de s’abandonner 2 diverses 
études: il se livra 4 la science des medailles, dans laquelle il fit des progrés 
étonnants, I\ retourna ensuite 4 la musique, a la peinture, et se perfec- 
tionna dans /a connoissance des tableaux. 11 acquit aussi 4 Londres sur 
la monarchie représentative les idées saines que nous lui avons connues.” 


After mentioning the Duc de Berri’s astonishing progress in 
the knowledge of coins, and his acquaintance with paintings, our 
author states, as if it were an afterthought, that he a/so acquired 
sound notions upon the subject, which to him was one of the 
most important, and which this country could best teach him. 

Surely it was not politic to provoke a comparison, as in the 
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following passage, between Louis XVIII. and Napoleon Buona- 
parte. 

** S’il est extraordinaire que Buonaparte ait pu faconner & son joug 
les hommes de la république, il n'est pas moins étonnant que Louis 
XVIII. ait soumis a ses lois les hommes de empire, que la gloire, que 
les intéréts, que les passions, que les vanitCs méme se soient tus simul- 
tanément devant lui. On éprouvoit en sa présence un mélange de con- 
fiance et de respect: la bienveillance de son coeur se manifestait dans sa 
parole, la grandeur de sa race dans son regard.” 


It was unwise, in the first place, to compare a submission 
effected by Louis with foreign aid, and that which Napoleon 
imposed on France by the influence of his own commanding 
genius, It was unwise to compare the personal qualities of one 
whose abilities were considered by few to rise much above the 
average standard, with those of the most wonderful being of his 
age; and most “especially was it unwise, because even if Louis 
could, in all the attributes of greatness, be proved equal to Na- 
poleon, the comparison would have been of no avail to one who, 
like M. de Chateaubriand, is the advocate of legitimacy. ‘The 
personal qualities of a sovereign can with no shadow of utility 
be brought under consideration, except when the sovereiguty is 
elective. ‘The Bourbons were brought back to reign over 
France, not because they were individually wiser and better than 
many other persons who could have been selected ; but because, 
according to fixed and recognised rules, they were the rightful 
inheritors of the crown. To eulogise their personal merits, as if 
these constituted any the smallest portion of their claim, is to 
weaken the foundation on which that claim really rests. Mo- 
uarchy is never firmly established except among a people who 
can be taught to revere and uphold the kingly office independ- 
ently of all consideration respecting the character of him who 
fills it. The advocate of legitimacy does ill who talks of individual 
virtues—who rests the defence of his principle on any thing less 
than the good of the people—who speaks as if it were intended 
for the advantage of a single family, and as a reward for its 
merits, rather than for the benefit of the community at large. 
Legitimacy does possess that best support, the general good. 
When it is acknowledged essential for the welfare of a people 
that the highest office in the state should cease to be a prize 
that ambition may contend for,—that the possession of it should 
be ascertained by rules which shall exclude as far as is pos- 
sible all room for doubt and dispute,—when it is acknowledged 
that it is better to incur the chance of an unwise or vicious 
ruler, than the oft-recurring evils of turbulent election and the 
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sense of perpetual instability ;—when this is acknowledged, it is 
useless—nay more, it is even mischievous—to call in adventitious 
circumstances, such as personal character and temporary 
popularity, in support of a principle which, if it is worth any 
thing, must be strong enough without them. The expulsion of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons has placed M. de Chateau- 
briand’s chivalrous spirit of loyalty in that honourable light 
which the generous advocacy of the unfortunate reflects even on 
misjudging champions. He has done for them all he can, con- 
sidering how little chivalrous is the nature of those weapons 
with which he is constrained to defend their cause. He has 
written lately an able pamphlet, in which he comments power- 
fully on what he designates as the unjust exclusion of the young 
unoffending Duc de Bordeaux, and the ill-compacted system 
of republican monarchy now established in France. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s active career is, we trust, still far from 
its close. We trust he is still destined to adorn the literature of 
his country with works more solidly advantageous, more perma- 
nently redounding to his own fame, than any he has yet produced. 
We are justified im this expectation by observing that, without any 
concomitant decrease of imaginative power, judgment and good 
taste have progressively exercised a more decided influence from 
the earliest period of his authorship. His is a mind of which 
the reasoning faculties have been overshadowed and hidden by 
the vast luxuriance of his fancy; and in proportion as the latter 
has been pruned and repressed, the former have been more 
effectually developed. We should hail with pleasure, what we 
trust is possible, another edition of his ‘ GZuvres Complétes,” 
enriched with the added fruits of his matured experience, and 
unencumbered with those gaudy weeds, which, with an unfortu- 
nate excess of parental indulgence, he has forborne to pluck out 
from the one now before us. 
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Art. IT.—1. Orazioni Panegiriche e Discursi Morali, del Rev®. 
Sig. Canonico Giovanni Fornici. 8vo. Firenze, 1828. 


2. Panegirici e Discorsi Sacri, dell’ Abate Don Ignazio Venini. 
Svo. Venezia, 1822. 


3. Esercizj Spirituali, del nobile e Rev"? Monsig. Canonico 
Gio. Sergardi Bindi. 8vo. Firenze, 1817. 

4. Il Povero ed il Ricco, Orazione detta nella Chiesa della Pia 
Casa di Lavoro di Firenze, nel giorno 3 Ottobre, 1829, dal 
Professor Abate Giuseppe Barbieri. Svo. Milano, 1830. 


Ir is recorded of Albert Lollio, a Ferrarese gentleman, in the 
sixteenth century, that with the view of encouraging the study of 
eloquence amongst his countrymen, he caused the walls of his 
villa, where he entertained several learned men as his constant 
guests, and daily received the visits of great numbers of others, to 
be hung round with likenesses of the most celebrated orators, in 
the expectation that the sight of the resemblances of these great 
men on canvas would stimulate the emulation of the Ferrarese 
youth to rival them in that art which had rendered their names 
immortal. 

Similar good effects might be anticipated, from the contempla- 
tion of the intellectual and moral resemblances of those who have 
obtained the palm of sacred eloquence, amongst a people distin- 
guished, as the natives of Italy have always been, by the quick- 
ness and brightness of their conceptions, and the harmony and 
elegance of their diction. It is our intention to hang up a series 
of such portraits, which we shall be obliged, in a few instances, 
to fetch from the dusty garret, where they had long lain neg- 
lected. In order to give unity and interest to our plan, we 
shall notice only those preachers who employed the modern, not 
the ancient, language of Italy, and who were distinguished, by or 
had the reputation of, popular talents, not controversial theolo- 
gians; and lastly, we shall only rapidly glance at earlier periods, 
in order to dwell on the present century, and especially on the 
results of personal observation during a residence for the last few 
years in various cities of the Italian peninsula. 

As a specimen of four different styles or schools of Italian 
preaching, we have selected the four sacred orators whose names 
stand at the head of this article. Of these, Giovanni Fornici still 
tells in the nineteenth century the “ old wives’ fables” which were 
scarcely believed in the ninth, and actually talks with a grave 
face of the sacred follies of Sau Filippo Neri, “ who made him- 
self a mountebank as an act of holy humiliation, dressing like a 
beau, and dancing and leaping in the public places, in order that 
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he might conceal his extraordinary wisdom and grace!” Don 
Ignazio Venini is a serious, often dull, but always orthodox 
preacher, Sergardi Bindi, uow bishop of Montalcino, in Tus- 
cany, is the declared enemy of the modern French philosophy, 
which he attacks, however, far too much in the spirit of bitter 
and indiscriminate hostility. Giuseppe Barbieri is the consum- 
mation of every thing that is elegant and persuasive,—about to 
be the founder, as we would fain hope, of a new and infinitely 
superior school of pulpit eloquence in Italy. 

[t is a subject of controversy, amoung learned Italians, at what 
period popular religious addresses in the vulgar tongue were per- 
mitted by the Church of Rome. It is evident that this mode of 
address, when first introduced, laboured under some stigma, 
since about the year 1300, the date of the earliest recorded dis- 
courses in Italian, we find that they were confined to out-of-door 
preaching, in gardens and orchards, churchyards, and public 
squares: that which was delivered within the walls of the Sanc- 
tuary being still uniformly pronounced in the sacred language of 
the Church. The nation at large, however, having ceased, pro- 
bably from A.D. 1100, familiarly to employ and generally to 
understand the Latin, the exposition of the Gospel of the day (a 
practice handed down from the very earliest period) was, from the 
twelfth century for some time forward, trauslated or abridged for 
the people in Italian by an officer of the Church as soon as 
delivered. 

The first purely Italian preacher, parts of whose discourses are 
preserved to us, is Fra Giorpano DA Rivatto, born A.D. 1260. 
His learning and eloquence were very celebrated, and he travelled 
indefatigably to preach, erecting his little pulpit, with a still 
humbler box at his elbow for a scribe who took notes,-—as we 
have seen him, with his pen behind his ear, represented in a very 
ancient Venetian wood-cut. The flaming cross represented as 
perching on his nose whenever he mounted his ecclesiastical tub, 
will probably deter our readers from looking into his discourses ; 
yet they would find Fra Giordano’s moral exhortations plain, sim- 
ple, and heartfelt, reminding them of the best of our Puritans, 
and with the additional attraction of being written after the purest 
dictates of the yet infant and virgin Italian tongue. His sermons 
appear to have been chiefly delivered to congregations of females, 
the gardens of convents being thrown open for that purpose. In 
Catholic churches there are certain ‘‘ spiritual exercises” set apart 
for the instruction of the female sex, to which no male is ad- 
mitted. ‘There are also certain preachers, whose services are 
attended by so few men, that they are called in some parts of 
Italy, predicaturi delle donne. We have been present at the ser- 
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mons of some of this class at Naples, and when we compared the 
nearly incredible quantity of nonsense then poured forth, with the 
excellent sense, the pious and energetic exhortations, of which the 
“women of Faenza” had the benefit when Fra. Giordano ad- 
dressed them “ in their garden,” we were tempted to recal with 
our wishes the aureo trecento. 

If Fra. Domenico Cavatca too (who died in 1342) be some- 
what fanciful in his conceits, it must be allowed he knew how to 
make affecting appeals to the best feelings of the human heart. 
Jacopo PassavanTI, in his“ Mirror of true Repentance,” reminds 
us of our own Bishop Hall, and sometimes even of our Jeremy 
Taylor. The fourteenth century was the golden age of the 
Italian pulpit; yet the fifteenth has to boast of its SAVONAROLA, 
a man to whom posterity has not yet done justice ; who was not, 
we believe, a pretended, but a genuine enthusiast, and that in the 
behalf of the two noblest causes that ever inspired the tongue 
and pen of mortal, national freedom and reformation of morals. 
His discourses melted his Florentine hearers, during a most san- 
guinary period, to compassion and forgiveness of their (domestic) 
enemies, kept alive the flame of freedom, and prompted them to 
destroy in the public square every licentious book or picture 
which their houses contained. 

There is, we apprehend, only one sermon preserved of Sisto DA 
S1enA,* the bright star in the dark period of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the Italian pulpit was greatly on the decline. This 
discourse was delivered before the magistracy of Genoa in 1556, 
and has for its title, “ Of the Means of preserving a Republic.” 
It abounds with the noblest sentiments in favour of freedom and 
abhorrence of tyranny, and on the glory and durability of repub- 
lics, illustrated from classical history with much taste and re- 
search, 

Francesco PAMIGAROLA, who died in 1594, is justly reckoned 
an able preacher. BuoNnaventurRA Conti is gorgeously and un- 
tastefully showy. SeGNeEn1, who died early in the last century, is 
in far better taste, and was styled by his contemporaries, ‘* the 
Christian Tully.” Many other names deserve to be noticed; but 
we must hasten to times of more stirring interest and nearer our 
own. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century, the Ltaliau 
language had been purified from the corruptions which, in the 
course of the two preceding, had crept into it, and the style of its 
writers brought in general to the highest pitch of elegance. As 


* Parte Prima delle Prediche di Iustri Teologi, raccolte per Tommaso Porcacchi. 
Venezia, presso Giorgio de Cavalli. 8vo. 1665. 
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was naturally to be expected, however, in those who, whatever 
were tlieir accomplishments, were deficient in sound original 
sense, this elegance degenerated into refined prettinesses. This 
defect we discovered in several of the preachers at the beginning 
of the century of which we are now to speak. Bettinelli, for in- 
stance, * discoursing on the character and actions of David, gives 
a long minute description of the beauties of his person, in the 
course of which the main object of moral instruction from his ac- 
tions is forgotten. Sebastiano Paoli describes the character of a 
man fitted to be raised to the exalted post of magistrate or ruler, 
under the allegory of an image (of a saint we presume) of wood. 
In order to convey to his hearers the idea of what qualities he 
would have in his magistrate, he sends forth the image-maker into 
the forest, and describes the various qualities of different kinds of 
wood fitted or not fitted for being formed into an image. 
Francesco Martinetti, in speaking of the coronation of David, 
first compares his coming forth to the sun at his rising, of which, 
with all its attendant circumstances, he gives so full an account 
that poor David is quite forgotten; and then, to make amends, 
he gives a detailed description of his dress, crown, sceptre, &c., 
which would furnish forth a gazette of fashion. Led away by 
their powers of animated and pictorial description, they forget the 
main object of instruction, for the sake of which such matters may 
be occasionally and lightly touched. ‘The most respectable 
preachers of the first half of this century were Tornielli, Evasio 
Leone, Venini, and Valsecchi. But in general the Italian pulpit 
slept in mediocrity until the ecclesiastical reforms under Leopold 
in Tuscany, and the French Revolution, awoke its slumbers. It 
was this last event which with its stirring trumpet called forth, in 
defence of the Church, whose walls echoed and threatened to 
split with the sound, the Abate Grusepre PELLEGRINI. 

In order to enter into the spirit of the extract we are about to 
give from a discourse addressed to the populace in the public 
square of Verona, on occasion of the planting of the tree of 
liberty there in the year 1796, it will be necessary to bear in 
mind with what dispositions the French Republicans were re- 
ceived by the friends of the old system of things in Italy, and 
particularly by the Catholic Church. Wherever they had come, 
along with their visionary principles of equality and the extreme 
of democratic freedom, they had disseminated, if not atheism, yet 
an utter contempt for all the forms of religion, and unbounded 
libertinism in domestic life. Within a short period these evils in 
a great degree corrected themselves, from their very excess. 
While we allow the French due praise for what they subsequently 
did for the amelioration of the condition of the Italians, in 
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amending their civil codes, in promoting men of real talent, in- 
stead of those who made hereditary pretensions to posts to which 
they were unequal, in curbing the exorbitant power of the clergy, 
and even, notwithstanding their spoliations, in encouraging the 
Jine arts, we must not forget in what character they at first ap- 
peared, what disorders they gave rise to, what exactions they 
made, how they called forth the scum and dregs of the Italians 
themselves, that no female virtue was safe from their seductions, 
and that no institutions, political or religious, seemed likely to be 
able to withstand the principles they inculcated. The Cisalpine 
Republic, of which Verona formed a part, had already fraternized 
with the invaders, the church services were neglected, and the 
lowest class of the people, carried along with the enthusiasm, were 
mad with joy on the occasion of the new era which had begun, 
and which had been announced by the usual ensign of republican 
liberty being raised in the centre of the city, when the Abbé 
Pellegrini, in the eightieth year of his age, a man respected for 


his character and his eloquence, stepped forth and thus addressed 
the people:— 


ORATION TO THE PEOPLE OF VERONA, ON THE ERECTION OF THE, SO 
CALLED, TREE OF LIBERTY, 1796. 


* It is too true! They have erected in Verona also the tree of liberty. 
In saying this, every thing is said. It is said that this was the signal 
for every species of licence: it is said that this was the standard under 
which were to be enlisted, all of you Veronese, to whom it was 
promised that you should be made sovereigns. The high sounding pro- 
mise, the insolent pomp of the pageant, the preconcert of the actors in 
it, the largesses of those who were in command, and the impunity of 
crimes in the subject, might well have drawn together an immense con- 
course of the people, which is always desirous of novelty, and there 
enters most freely, where danger is the least and the hope of spoil the 
greatest. And in other places, so it happened. But here not.* And 
what held you back? Your religion, O Veronese! Your religion 
showed you what costly tributes were to be paid to this tree. Protes- 
tations of adhesion to perfidious constitutions, oaths of hatred to lawful 
sovereigns, and of revenge against innocent citizens who dissented; ex- 
tortion practised on the rich, execration poured on the nobles, whose 
only crime was their rank, persecution of pious ecclesiastics, the deser- 
tion of the church, the oratory, the altar, the convent. These were the 
trophies she showed you appended to that tree; and at its roots she 


* The French were received with the same demonstrations in Verona as elsewhere, 
and we imagine there is something of rhetorical art in this representation of the Abbé. 
He would persuade his hearers, by representing them as already on his side. The re- 
ligious part of the community would no doubt keep within doors, and many had taken 
flight to Venice. Bonaparte entered Verona June ist. This speech must have been 
disregarded as the ravings of a man im his dotage. 
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showed you the Sacred Scriptures lying neglected, pious books torn in 
pieces, and solemn vows dissolved.; while from its accursed trunk she 
showed you distilling the tears of unhappy prisoners and the blood of 
your fellow-citizens. She showed you moreover what rites were to be 
practised underneath its shade. The most impious doctrines preached, or 
the profoundest ignorance assuming to be an instructor, the shouts of 
insane clamour, or of drunken folly, dances not of rustic merriment but 
of shameless licence, indecent songs and horrid curses . . . But it is said 
we are now free. We free! How? We, who are exposed to the ac- 
cusations of abandoned men! We, the servants of furious ruffians ! 
We, who have hardly time to dine without fear of sudden citations, or to 
sleep without fear of sudden imprisonment, and of being dragged before 
the tribunals and condemned to the musket! We free! Our tyrants 
taken away! But what tyrants, and where? Where were the tyrants 
before they came? Where the suspicions, the proscriptions, the cruel- 
ties? Perhaps in the effeminate Venice? Who were our Mezentii, 
our Attilas, our Ezzelini? Perhaps the senators? O blessed tyranny 
of those indolent Fathers! O accursed ‘liberty’ of these monsters! A 
tyranny loved at home and esteemed and desired even by strangers; a 
liberty execrated by the good, and dreaded even by their own party; a 
tyranny which patiently suffered the delay of tribute justly due, a liberty 
which rigorously extorts the payment of unjust imposts! a tyranny 
which opened its bosom in compassion to the unfortunate; a liberty 
which spurns the tears and cries of the wretched; a tyranny which 
cousisted in leaving us in our houses, in our enjoyments, in our customs, 
all but an independent people; a liberty which has made us slaves in 
our own dwellings, stripped and naked of every possession! I call God 
to witness that my gray hairs were descending in peace to the grave, 
and that in the lengthened period of my life 1 never knew that I was a 
subject, except from the grateful seutiment of respect with which, while 
I dwelt in Venice, the presence of the august senate or the honoured 
magistracy inspired me. For the rest, not a fear, not an inquietude, not 
a grievance did 1 experience at any time.” .. . 

“ O better, far better, if having already led long enough a useless 
lite, I had slept on the dust of my ancestors, than that this liberty which 
is risen up should have spread before my eyes, in eight single days, 
a series of horrors which sixteen lustres bad never shown me. But 
since heaven has willed to reserve this punishment for my age, I am 
thankful that at least I have heard numerous followers of this mad 
delusion themselves confess their delusion, in words accompanied by 
actions which could not be mistaken. For as they descended, locked 
together and half naked, from our Alps,* to swell the armies of the 
seditious, I heard them cry out to any that lagged behind, ‘ bebold our 
liberty,’ and showed their rags, ‘ behold our liberty,’ and shook their 
chains.’”—Orazione al Popolo Veronese, &c. Squarci di Eloquenza 
raccolti da Fratelli Cavanis, voi. ii. 16mo. Livorno. 1823. 


* This is no exaggeration of the zealous abbé. The French conscripts in Italy were 
chained together on their road to join the army. 
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The Lent discourses of Pellegrini have also been published. 
They contain fine passages, but are full of fanaticism as regards 
the saints of the Romish Calendar. 

Apvgopato Turcui, Bishop of Parma and Placenza, was 
originally a Capuchin Friar, who solely by the fame of his elo- 
quence attracted the attention of the Duke of Parma, Ferdinand, 
Infant of Spain, who made him tutor to his sons, the eldest of 
whom, Louis, was afterwards King of Etruria, and promoted 
his tutor to the bishoprick of Parma in 1788. Here, during the 
French revolutionary period, he was the determined and powerful 
opponent of the “ new philosophy.” It was probably through 
his influence, that in the Dutchy, which coincided with his diocese, 
the convents were spared during this whole period, and enjoyed 
their lands and all their privileges to the last. His attacks are 
often unfair, his representations of the dangers to society from 
the principles he opposes somewhat exaggerated, and his im- 
perious objurgatory tone cannot be approved in a follower of a 
meek and lowly master. But he is often not only powerful and 
eloquent, but persuasive. ‘The following is a favourable specimen, 
though not free from objection. 


IIOMILY ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF PARMA, AT THE FEAST OF 
PENTECOST, 1796, BUT WHICH COULD NOT BE DELIVERED 
ON ACCOUNT OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH. 


‘ The world is full of books which exalt the century in which 
we live as the age of illumination. Our descendants will take it for 
granted on their testimony. Who can tell, however, whether this 
homily of mine being discovered in a dusty corner of a wretched library, 
some one may not read it and be undeceived? The theme is worthy 
of your religion and my exalted ministry. It will be a great blessing 
if my discourse can excite in your minds abhorrence and contempt for 
this age. We must be just. It cannot be denied that our age has made 
great discoveries, rapid and wonderful progress in sciences and arts. 
All has been collected together into one work,* which is proclaimed as a 
compendium of wonders, an immortal monument to the glory of the age 
in which we live. But with respect to the sciences, allow me one short 
observation. ‘Thousands of years before our time, the greatest geniuses 
studied nature, made systems, had those who praised and followed them, 
In our age of illumination some extraordinary men have arisen who 
have overturned these systems, have formed a new world, and have 
found those who constructed the old one to have been all ignorant 
blockheads. But who can assure us that these very individuals shall 
not, after the lapse of some period of time, be treated as ignoramuses 
like their predecessors? Who knows but our grandchildren may look 
back with pity on their fathers for having with too eager facility adopted 


*e ee 


* We presume the bishop means the French Encyclopédie Méthodique, 
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systems whose sole merit was their being new? But enough; Let the 
recent discoveries be immutable truths. Are we any happier for them? 
They are truths, for the most part, which remain in the minds of the 
scientific and the learned, rather to satisfy their vanity than to fill the 
void of their hearts. What influence have they upon the common good 
of the whole of society? What advantage arises from this immense 
collection, this undigested and unapplied mass of philosophical know- 
ledge ? In the midst of all that is yet to be known, I fear that it has no 
better tendency than to introduce Atheism, and to propagate impiety. 
Ah, my children, in order to be happy, men have need, not to know the 
exact number of the stars, nor the precise revolutions of the planets, nor 
how to calculate infinite space. Shall I tell you what they want ? 
They want a wise government, good morals, and a holy religion. And, 
upon these subjects, what an immensely illuminated age is this of ours! 
Fix your eyes upon these lights, unawed by the fear of being dazzled, 
and let us speak to you as brethren, with our usual apostolic freedom. 

“ What brilliant lights have been cast upon us, to extend our com- 
merce, to perfect arts, to introduce manufactures, to cultivate sciences ! 
Never had such been beheld in our horizon. But what shall I say! 
We have had lights on the one hand to extend commerce, and lights on 
the other to show the way to chain and oppress it with so many burdens 
as to reduce it almost to nothing: without saying any thing of those 
lights which have been directed to corrupt and annihilate good faith, 
the animating soul of commerce. All arts and all manufactures were 
to be established in all places, as if to show the inutility of that beautiful 
provision of Providence, which has divided and apportioned among the 
various nations, wants and industry, in order that, by a mutual necessity 
and reciprocity of interests, men might be indissolubly bound to each 
other. It was pretended that every nation must be made sufficient to 
itself, and all were wretched. What a truly philosophical radiance ; 
what a light of humanity shone in those innumerable laws and edicts, 
which when examined proved to have begun with “ human happiness” 
and to have ended in human misery! There is not an university which 
has not its chair of jurisprudence, from which the great torch of public 
rights has been brandished to instruct both sovereigns and people in 
their reciprocal duties. But this torch wanted the sacred fire of Nehe- 
miah, and what was the consequence? Princes saw nothing by its 
light but the duties of subjects, nor subjects but the duties of princes, 
and every one began to think about reforming the people. Hence arose 
mutual rancour and hatred, a perpetual struggle between the rival 
parties, which in some places inundated the land with crimes and 
slaughter. The philosophers, the illuminators of the world, were tot 
sovereigns : and for this reason sovereignty became the subject of *heir 
attacks and the theme of their paradoxes. All governments were found 
out to be bad, and the Iroquois and the Hurons were pronounced to be 
the best constituted people on the earth, who know no happiness but 
that of pursuing wild beasts in the chace, and men in war. Yet still 
in our societies, as actually constituted, some kind of government was 
found to be necessary. And what form of it think you was pointed out 
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by the beneficent lights of the present age? That which of all others 
is the most perilous, unstable, and mischievous, If for my part I had 
to reply to all those magnificent eulogiums which we hear every day 
dealt out on this glorious democracy, it should be in these few words : 
‘ If the democratic is superior to all other forms of government,—if it is 
the most suitable, honourable and useful to man, let the heads of families 
begin by setting up a democracy in their own houses,’ A social con- 
tract has been imagined, which never had any existence, by virtue of 
which the people were pronounced to be sovereigns, and the sovereigns 
to be subject to the people. This was letting loose lions and tigers, to 
devour their keepers first, and then one another. No matter. Of all 
mankind so many kings were made, and all unexpectedly started up with 
the imperial diadem on their heads, like those crowned locusts which you 
read of in the Apocalypse.* Dazzled with all this light, the multitude 
was misled, and, with enthusiasm, rose up against authority and laws, 
and, driven forward in confusion, committed without remorse all the 
atrocities to which its leaders directed, and all those greater atrocities 
which the leaders themselves would have prevented if they could. They 
wrote to one another, and they cried out when they met, ‘ we are all 
brethren,’ and by way of closely knitting together these bonds of fra- 
ternity they cut one another's throats! ‘ We are all equal’—and to 
verify their words they fell upon the goods of all who possessed any. 
‘ We are all free’-—and to prove this they yielded themselves to as many 
tyrants as there were enlightened philosophers. In those ages which 
ours calls dark and ignorant, it was otherwise held. Public order was 
respected, and, to save society from greater evils, princes were tolerated 
even although libertines or tyrants. If they commanded things contrary 
to the laws of God, the maxim of our fathers was, ‘ disobey and die.’ 
But they deemed it horrible sacrilege to put forth their hands upon the 
Lord’s anointed. Governments during this time were preserved in 
security and society in peace. .... 

* If in the concerns of government these new lights have proved such 
malignant planets, have they been more propitious in regard to morals? 
It seems somehow the destiny of the human race that when the duties 
of morality are most talked and written about, they should be the least 
practised, as he who has perpetually in his mouth maxims and lectures 
of economy is generally a shameless squanderer of his property, and 
talks about saving till he ends in bankruptcy. Never was there an age 
in which so much was written upon morals as the present. Volumes 
without number have been sent into the world upon the nature of man, 
upon the passions and sentiments of the human heart, upon virtues and 
vices, and duties and properties. And what have we gained? An 
infinity of systems, a mass of definitions altogether inapplicable to the 
conduct of life. Ah! my brethren! good morals are not the fruit of 
metaphysical subtleties. ‘They are established by training men to the 


* Rev. ix. 7. “ And the shapes of the locusts were like unto horses prepared to 
battle, and on their heads were as it were crowns like gold, and their faces were as 
the faces of men.” 10, “ And their power was to hurt men five months,” 
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practice of them, and by interesting their most powerful feelings in their 
favour. Religion, which is the sole and regulating spirit of good morals, 
has been dissevered from them. The ancient virtues have been repre- 
sensed as vices, and what were once vices have been turned into so many 
virtues. ‘The new light tells man that he owes every thing to himself. 
and comprehends every thing in himself. Oh, light! Oh, age! Oh, 
philosophy of ours! . . . * And women too,’ they cry out ‘ why are not 
we capable of acquiring the sciences? And why cannot we become 
instructresses to our children in the current philosophy?’ Alternately 
seduced and seducers, while they badly studied Des Cartes and Newton, 
they despised the catechism, and with it, domestic economy, fidelity, and 
modesty. Under the guidance of these lights, wives became the impla- 
cable enemies of their husbands, indifferent to their offspring, the pest 
and ruin of the families into which they settled. 

“In the concerns of religion these (pretended) lights of the present age 
first gleamed upon our eyes from the very bosom of the Catholic Church 
itself.* They crowded thickly upon us, and it was pretended, for the 
first time, to prove to us that in order that our religion should be pure, 
it was necessary to strip it of all external worship; that in order to make 
it flourish, the first thing was to persecute its ministers, and reduce it to 
the most abject state; that the revenues consecrated to the service of 
God were no longer God's, but the people’s, to dispose of at its pleasure— 
(a doctrine never broached even by Pagans) —that the Christian was not 
free to choose for himself a state of evangelical perfection, and that vows, 
if made only to God, were of no obligation. But at length the age 
threw off its mask, and openly proclaimed that all religions are indifferent, 
and that the best of all was tohave none; that the time was come when 
religion was no longer suited to men of genius, to men of literature and 
science, and that it was an act of humanity to take it away from the 
weak, superstitious, and ignorant vulgar, and God was spoken of as 
Lucian once spoke of the heathen divinities. ... . 

“* We have been inveighing hitherto against the age in which we live. 
But what is an age, my children? It is a period of years, one succeeding 
another, in themselves neither good nor bad. It is we who by our 
conduct and our maxims render these years either the one or the other. 
An age, if measured by a virtuous generation, is called good; if by a 
perverse one, it is called bad. We live in an age of ill omened light: 
but from what star did it proceed? Who diffused, who propagated this 
light >. The philosophers of the eighteenth century have been men, for 
the most part, of vigorous minds, well versed in human sciences, capable 
of conferring the greatest good on humanity, had they not abused their 
powers. How then did they fall into so much weakness and impiety as 
to make it an age of confusion, disorder and crime? Ah! my children! 
never, in any age of the world, were they great talents which advanced 
the happiness of man when destitute of religion. ‘They have been men 


* The admission that in the last century Atheism and Deism sprung from the very 
bosom of a corrupted church, (for such it is allowed by Catholics to have been, at least 
with respect to discipline,) affords matter for serious reflection to the members of that 
body. 
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of real worth, often of the most moderate talents, who have effected this. 
Sometimes indeed great geniuses, but always animated by religion. 
Our philosophers knew every thing except that which it is of most im- 
portance to know,—the weakness of man, and the greatness of God. 
They ascended like Moses into the mount, but they disdained to enter 
into the cloud from whence divine revelation issues This is the 
true source of illumination. Run to this fountain of light: there you 
will discern the economy of human salvation; the invariable rule by 
which our judgments should be guided; the surest direction for the 
reformation of our manners. If doubts arise, let us not combat them 
with reason, nor enter into controversy with them, but decide them by 
faith. To moderate our passions—to flee seductive pleasures—to put in 
practice the Gospel—this is the only way to overcome temptations against 
the Gospel.” 

The third homily, delivered in 1798, “ on the inconsistencies 
of unbelievers in the 18th century,” is a very powerful piece of 
reasoning, as is likewise the ninth, delivered in 1800, on the 
question “ are unbelievers any a for their unbelief?” ‘The 
zealous prelate’s rage against the French had then abated, and he 


reasons more calmly than he did in 1796, within the sound of 
the French artillery. 

Passing over the first twenty-five years of the present century, 
in which no new preacher arose having any pretensions to the 
title of an orator, although Sergardi, Fornici, and Donadoni are 


respectable, we come to a period in which, having been resident 
successively in various cities of Italy, we are enabled to lay before 
the reader the results of personal observation : viz. the years 1826, 
27, 28 and 3O. 

It will be desirable in the first instance to give a brief account 
of the present state of moral and religious sentiments in Italy, 
in order that it may be seen whether the pulpit is in arrear or in 
advance of the age in knowledge and liberality. 

At Milan and Venice, and in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
generally, we found the ceremonies of the church kept up with 
great pomp of both military and sacerdotal attendance, without 
any sparing of expense, but with very little appearance of the 
enthusiasm of the people going along with the show which was 
acting by their ecclesiastical and political superiors, A total 
indifference to the ceremonies, dislike of the discipline, and 
scepticism respecting the doctrines of the church, joined with 
republicanism in politics, are making rapid strides throughout 
that portion of the Austrian dominions. And the government 
at home, from whence the supply of bishops and the higher order 
of ecclesiastics chiefly comes, has never lost that tendency to 
liberality, in regard to religion, which it acquired under Joseph 
II. In such « building as St. Mark’s, at Venice, so surrounded, 
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so adorned, and connected with such associations, it were im- 
possible to witness any solemn service without deep interest, and 
there is perhaps more appearance of devotion in the worshippers 
than in any other church in this portion of the Italian peninsula. 
Yet the Patriarch Ranieri and his attendant dignitaries ap- 
peared to view with indifference and weariness the pageant 
of High Mass, which consists in a great degree in the adorning 
the person of the said patriarch with a series of vestures, each of 
which is said, by the old Catholic writers, to have a symbolical 
meaning, conveying some important religious instruction. Even 
in the midst of the buffoonery of the carnival we observed that 
no one passed a shrine without genuflection, and sometimes cross- 
ing himself, although the laugh was scarcely suspended for the 
purpose. But we consider this as no proof of a real regard for 
the more important parts of even the exterior of religion. 

In the dominions of the King of Sardinia we imagine super- 
stition to have rather a deeper root. Modern miracles are gravely 
talked of by persons in the rank of respectable shopkeepers at 
Turin, and appear to be credited, or at least not absolutely 
rejected. There is perhaps no city in Italy, however, which 
possesses so noble a band of patriots and rationalists in religion 
as Genoa. 

In the “ Eternal City,” which seems doomed to be the everlasting 
seat of priestcraft, bigotry, and slavery, the two extremes meet. 
There is a party which eulogizes the reigning pope, whoever he 
may chance to be, as “il pid dotto degli uomini ed il pid savio de’ 
principi,” which glosses over or “ knows nothing of” the enor- 
mities of the purple court, believes all that the church requires, 
and weeps at its affecting ceremonies, And there is another 
party which pours uncompromising and unbounded contempt and 
ridicule upon the church and all that belongs to it,—its rulers, 
its doctrines, its ceremonies and, not least, its miracles. We 
should think this last (reinforced by the resident foreigners and 
other strangers) the most numerous party. Indeed the presence 
of strangers is an awkward impediment in the way of the per- 
formance or rather of the efficacy of some of the ceremonies of 
the church. In the month of May, 1827, a great crowd was 
assembled in the church of Ara Celi, at the foot of the Capitol, 
to witness the casting out a demon, but the priest, after some 
ineffectual attempts, declared, that “ there were too many foreigners 
present for the miracle to be performed!” That even the lower 
class of Romans themselves do not yield implicit homage to the 
** most learned of men and the wisest of princes,” is evident, from 
a circumstance which occurred at the time above referred to. 
Leo XII., while engaged in what is called “ visiting the Seven 
Churches” in Rome, stopped at one in the midst of the Traste- 
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verini, the poorest and most superstitious portion of the citizens. 
On returning to his carriage he was surrounded by a crowd of 
wretched beings who were clamorous for the alms of the hely 
father. Leo, who was notorious for his covetousness, immediately 
began to make a sign of the cross with his thumb and two fore- 
fingers in the air, in token of his freely bestowing upon the 
famished multitude his paternal benediction! ‘Che benedizione! 
Santo Padre.” “ What is the use of blessing us, holy father,” 
exclaimed they, ‘* we have neither shoes, nor shirts, nor bread.” 
The pope, who was to the full as timid as he was avaricious, 
apprehensive of what this might end in, mounted his carriage and 
drove hastily off. 

At Naples we found the submission to spiritual dominion 
apparently more abject, and the devotion employed in the cere- 
monies of the church, and in the services voluntarily imposed on 
themselves by individuals, of a more noisy and impassioned 
description. Penitents were heard in public with loud cries 
lamenting over their sins, and so great was the eagerness to 
obtain a share of the benediction of the archbishop, (which the 
irreverent T'rasteverini thought of so little value as it came genuine 
from the sovereign pontiff himself,) that druggists flung down 
their spatula in the midst of making up a prescription, and rush- 
ing to the street door dropped on one knee to receive it. Yet 
we could perceive that the public mind was on the advance. 

Our attention was more particularly directed to Tuscany; and 
here every thing indicated, not only great comparative advance- 
ment, but a continued and rapid progression. For its present 
state of intellectual, moral and religious advancement, Tuscany is 
mainly indebted to the Grand Duke Leopold I. (afterwards Em- 
peror of Austria), and to his able, faithful and disinterested 
adviser Bishop Scipio de’ Ricci, the latter of whom planned, and 
the former of whom gave the sanction of the supreme authority to 
the most extensive reforms in the ‘Tuscan Church, which humbled 
in the dust the “ Roman Babylon,” as Bishop Ricci was wont to 
call it, and summoned to the exercise of their reasoning faculties 
on the subject of religion, those whose intelligent spirits had been 
long bowed down by authority which refused to reason itself, or 
to allow others to do so. The memory of these great men, their 
recorded deeds and treasured sayings, is a patrimony for the Tus- 
cans of untold wealth. Florence abounds with anecdotes of the 
golden days of the “ great Leopold,” the “ immortal Leopold,” 
calculated to illustrate the superiority of merit to title, wealth and 
place—to expose the pretensions of hypocrisy, and to humble the 
pride of ecclesiastical tyranny. The sayings of that prince were 
apophthegms of wisdom, and his deeds were wiser than his sayings, 
BB 
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We shall content ourselves with citing a single instance of his 
spirited conduct, bearing immediate relation to our present sub- 
ject. Archbishop Martini, of Florence, was a man of consider- 
able learning, and had performed an important service to the 
church by translating a part of its Latin offices and the whole of 
the Vulgate into Italian; and on Leopold’s general principle of 
advancing men of talent, he was promoted by that sovereign to 
the primacy of Tuscany. But his pride as a churchman partook 
too much of the old school. His commands were seldom uurea- 
sonable, but he would never allow them to be questioned, or con- 
descend to give a reason for his arbitrary decisions. He had one 
day forbidden a poor and worthy priest any longer to exercise his 
ecclesiastical functions, and when humbly asked the reason, he 
replied, “ La ragione ho qua dentro”—(The reason is here within 
-—in my own bosom). ‘The priest, conscious of his istegrity, pre- 
sented a petition to the Grand Duke, that his case might be taken 
into consideration. Leopold observed to him, ‘ and pray how do 
you feel here within?” ‘The reply was, that he was conscious of 
innocence, and asked not to be pardoned or acquitted, but only 
to be informed what offence he was charged with. ‘The arch- 
bishop was at this moment sitting in his court, with his chancel- 
lor, second in authority to himself, at his right hand, transacting 
business, when a police officer was sent into the court with orders 
to arrest, not the archbishop (as his person was sacred), but his 
chancellor, in the name of His Royal Highness the Grand Duke. 
Upon the archbishop inquiring with astonishment the reason, the 
officer replied, pointing, agreeably to his instructions, to his 
breast, ‘‘ His Royal Highness says, ‘ [have the reason here within.’” 
“€ Oh, I understand,” said the archbishop: “ go to such a priest, 
and tell him that he is restored to his functions, and that no 
further molestation shall be given him.” It is of such spirited 
anecdotes as these that the daily wisdom of the Florentines is 
made up; and while the memory of Leopold remains, there is no 
danger that priestcraft should recover its sway over them.* 


* The late Grand Duke Ferdinand III. and the present Leopold IT. have not shown 
themselves behind their great predecessor in putting a curb in the mouth of ecclesi- 
astical pretension. The former being about to attend a public service at the Cathedral 
of Siena, it is said that the archbishop informed the prime minister, that when sove- 
reign princes attended that church, it was the custom for them to take the left side of 
the altar, leaving the right to the archbishop, as an acknowiedgment of the superiority 
of religion to the state ; and that the Grand Duke replied, that “ although religion was 
superior to civil government, yet as religious establishments were the work of the civil 
power, he thought the archbishop ought to be on the left side of the altar, to denote 
his dependance on the state for his preferment.” The late archbishop, who was a 
proud churchman, was “ indisposed ” on this occasion, aud appointed another bishop to 
take the left side of the altar in his place. On a like occasion, when we were present, 
in 1828, the sovereign sat constantly on the right, and the archbishop had seats on both 
sides, passing from one to the other. Such was the compromise between church and 
state. 
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Is then the pulpit in the present day what it ought to be, the 
leader of national improvement, or is it a drag upon its progress? 
Not like Fra Giordano’s note-taker, with a pen behind our ear, 
but with the intention of taking notes of anything remarkable on 
our return to our lodgings, we passed through Italy, observing 
the style of preaching in the different countries, in order that 
when we reached our native land again, if asked, “ Watchman, 
what of the night?” we might be able to give a full, if not a 
satisfactory, answer to the inquirer. 

In Piedmont, the priests, who partake largely of the harsh dis- 
agreeable pronunciation of the natives in general, are often re- 
spectable, but seldom pleasing preachers. Amongst the Wal- 
denses, where the Protestant pastors are remarkable for the good 
sense and patriarchial simplicity of their address, the Catholics 
are distinguished by the vehemence of their gesticulation and the 
loudness of their voices. At Genoa something beyond mediocrity 
is absolutely necessary to obtain an audience. The Venetians 
devote a great deal of their leisure time to the church and its ser- 
vices, but during several months’ residence we met with only one 
preacher of eminence, the parish priest of St. Luke. We heard 
him on the text, “ It is appointed unto all men once to die, and 
after that the judgment.” He has the advantage of a striking figure, 
and standing in the commanding attitude of a Roman senator, 
with the neck completely exposed, and freely turning with every 
change of address and emotion, he poured forth a torrent of elo- 
quence. When he spoke of the enormous vices of men, and of 
their foolhardy neglect and forgetfulness of a day of judgment, 
he bent his head down, hid his face with his hands, and wept 
aloud. Another Venetian preacher was of a very different de- 
scription—the extreme of childishness. He proposed to deliver 
a set of lectures on the spiritual interpretation of the history of 
Sampson. His first lecture began the subject with the history of 
Manoah, Sampson’s father! From the circumstance of Samp- 
son’s mother being forbidden the use of the fruit of the vine and 
spirituous liquors, he took occasion to remark, that the abuse of 
these had become very common of late, and that even delicate 
females pleaded that it gave them strength, as an excuse for in- 
dulgence; but here they found the mother of the strongest man 
that ever lived wholly abstaining from potent liquors. At this 
happy hit, as they seemed to regard it, whatever may be thought 
of its decorousness, the audience laughed aloud, and made re- 
marks to each other expressive of their satisfaction. The preachers 
here are very much in the habit of making amusing stories out of 
the Old Testament history, which they humour with their national 
dramatic narrative and conversatioual gesticulation. 
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At Rome, there are several preachers who make themselves re- 
markable by the vehemence with which they declaim against the 
corruption of manners and the prevalence of heresy in the present 
day. They particularly inveigh against the carnival; and one of 
them gave notice, with reference to the commencement of the 
popular festivities of this season, that Satan was about to be let 
loose on such a day. The Roman preachers are generally well 
trained in the management of the voice, and the proprieties of 
action, in accordance with the national taste. Being required to 
fill immense churches, they have an interest in studying to do this 
gracefully and without effort, and in this they are successful be- 
yond any parallel. The full and manly sounds, and dignified 
pause of the Roman accent, add much to the charm of their deli- 
very; and they are particularly skilful in conciliating the favour 
of the audience by an elegant, and somewhat complimentary, in- 
troduction. So far, to hear them is one of the greatest treats 
which a stranger who understands the language can enjoy. But 
when we come to the matter of their discourses, there is, perhaps, 
no part of Italy where more extravagance is indulged in, or 
more sheer nonsense is talked. We were recommended to go to 
hear ‘a young man who was reckoned to be one of the best 
preachers in Rome, who was delivering what is called an “ istru- 
zione al popolo,” not sermons with texts, but a set of familiar 
lectures on moral duties, which may be heard in the month of 
May in the chief Catholic cities, in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
to whom that month is sacred, and each of whose virtues is taken 
successively as the theme of eulogy and the foundation of instruc- 
tion. A stage of about fifteen feet in breadth was on this occa- 
sion raised against a wall of the church, and covered with green 
baize, on which the preacher paced to and fro, occasionally sitting 
down on a chair which was provided for him. He was discours- 
ing of the modesty of the Virgin. ‘To know when to be silent, 
he observed, was an important branch of this virtue; and he took 
occasion to launch out against the inordinate loquacity of females, 
which, he said, led them to lose half of that time which they 
ought to be employing in domestic duties, and to go from house 
to house picking up something that was bad in the habits of 
each, and thus evil example became the more contagious. Ano- 
ther exemplification of this virtue was the wearing of decorous 
apparel, and here he inveighed against the modern fashions of 
the ladies with all the zeal of a covenanter. The third branch of 
this virtue was the government of the thoughts. But in all these 
respects, the theatre, he said, was the great corrupter of the 
female character. However pure might be the compositions they 
heard recited, the evil was scarcely less, and Corneille and Me- 
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tastasio might ruin the morals of a family as well as the most 
licentious author!—the mischief lying not in the words uttered, 
but in the seductive nature of theatrical representations, in con- 
sequence of which, as he affirmed, the purest words might raise 
in the mind the most criminal thoughts, and the most modest ex- 
pression be immodestly interpreted. 

We shall here make once for all, and with pain, it being only 
extorted from us by the love of truth, a general remark on the 
mode in which Italian preachers attack vice. We introduce it in 
this place, because it is to the preachers residing in or coming 
from Rome that it is more pre-eminently applicable. They 
warn men against the plague with lips diffusing the pestilence. 
They declaim against licentiousness in the very terms of licenti- 
ousness itself. ‘They deal forth their invectives with a flippancy, 
a detail, a familiarity with that which they ought to hold up as an 
object of abhorrence, that point them out as having been brought 
up in its atmosphere. 

At Naples and in its neighbourhood we heard several preachers, 
but with very little edification, as they were either prolix and 
tedious, or full of misplaced drollery and folly. We heard the 
history of Abraham described in the same ludicrous manner, with 
the same dramatic style of narrative and humorous action, as we 
had before heard the history of Sampson’s father at Venice; and, 
as in the last mentioned instance, the preacher, when he would 
represent the surprise of Manoah’s wife at the visit of an angel, and 
her anxiety that her husband should witness it, stretched up his 
head at the furthest extent of his little pulpit, and called out, 
“ O Manoah! O Manoah! here is au angel,” &c.; so the other 
was equally busy in getting every thing ready for the sacrifice of 
Isaac, In a word, they seemed to consider themselves as talking 
to children of from five to six feet high. At Sorrento we heard 
the panegyric of the Madonna del Carmine. It was stuffed full 
of exaggerated similes and mystical applications. Every passage 
in the Old Testament in which any allegorical personage, wis- 
dom, the church, &c. appeared to be referred to, was eagerly 
caught at and affirmed to be true of Beata Maria del Carmine. 
The only interest the preacher afforded us was by exciting us to 
speculate as to whether the Madonna he was celebrating was the 
identical Madonna della Neve, whom we often met with (parti- 
cularly in Switzerland, on the sides of the Righi), or the Madonna 
di Loreto, and a hundred others. And this question gave rise to 
another of analogous description—Were Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Jupiter Stator and Jupiter Penninus, precisely the same Jupiter? 
From the care the preacher took constantly to remind his hearers 
that it was the Madonna del Carmine (of Mount Carmel), the 
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founder of his order, whose praises he was celebrating, he did not 
discourage the idea of the vulgar, that she is somehow or other 
distinguished from the Madonna. We once propounded our 
doubts to a pious Catholic lady in the following terms :—‘ You 
have in your city a Madonna del Voto, a Madonna del Fonte 
Giusto, delle Grazie, and a great many more. Now are these 
different Madonnas, or one?” She replied, “ the Madonna is 
one—the Madonna is in heaven; but there are a great many on 
the earth, some good for one thing, and some for another. Our 
Madonna del Fonte Giusto, for instance, is good against con- 
sumption, and when we pray to her to be cured of consumption, 
she prays to the Madonna in heaven, who obtains the grace from 
her son Jesus Christ.” 

The first preacher we heard in T'uscany was the parish priest 
of Santa Felicita, in Florence, who was delivering a course of 
lectures preparatory to Advent, on the Apostles’ Creed, called 
‘Il Simbolo degli Apostoli.” The first lecture which we heard 
(the second of the course) was entirely occupied in repeating 
what he had said before by way of introduction, respecting the 
various significations of the term symbol, which, he said, denoted 
sometimes a compendium, and at other times a standard or ensign, 
which served as a rallying point. ‘The twelve apostles, he told 
his hearers, all met together in order to form this compendium, 
or to set up this standard and rallying point in the Christian 
church. It might be said to constitute the marrow of Christian 
divinity. ‘These thoughts he continued to repeat and to dwell 
upon for about thirty-five minutes, and then concluded. ‘The 
next lecture was still but introductory, and he considered the 
question, whether each of the apostles had written an article, 
there being twelve; or whether all had combined their light and 
inspiration in the composition of each. He dwelt on the great 
advantage of such summaries of faith, as the means of at once 
stopping the mouths of heretics, and remarked that the prevalent 
heresies of the times had given rise to all the creeds which the 
church enjoyed. ‘The Gnostics, for example, gave occasion for 
the drawing up of the Apostles’ Creed. In the fourth lecture he 
got as far as the word “ credo,” and observed, that this being the 
first word, gave rise to the term by which this symbol was de- 
noted, the credo. He then observed what a sacred subject this 
was, and that we ought to enter upon it with reverence. He dis- 
tinguished two kinds of belief, that which was the result of evi- 
dence, and that which rested solely on the authority of God and 
the Church. If a person for whose character we had no particu- 
lar respect told us anything, we should doubt, and inquire into the 
evidence. But if a person in whose veracity we had the highest 
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confidence, such as our own parish priest, were to tell us any- 
thing, we should at once believe it to be true! Now as we re- 
ceive the Christian religion from God, who cannot lie, we may 
believe it at once. He then told a story of a modern miracle, 
according to his custom, and concluded. In the fifth discourse 
(we beg the reader will have patience with us; he cannot be pre- 
pared to estimate the best unless he has some clear idea of what 
materials the worst is made)—in the fifth discourse he recapitu- 
lated what he had said upon the word credo, and went on to the 
second word in the Creed, which happened to be ‘‘ in ;” and he 
pointed out the difference between believing God and believing 
in God, as believing God implied reliance on all that He said as 
true, believing ix Him merely assenting to his existence. His 
miracle for to-day was the story of our British King Canute com- 
manding the waves not to wet him, which he related in the fol- 
lowing most extraordinary terms :— 


** Canute, King of Denmark and England in former times, was the 
proudest monarch on the face of the earth, and listening with compla- 
cency to the voice of his courtiers, who hailed him Lord of the Earth 
and Ocean, he went down in great pomp one day to the sea shore to put 
to the test his fancied dominion, and placing himself in a chair of state, 
with his sceptre in his hand and his crown on his head, close to the 
margin of the water, he impiously commanded it to retire before him. 
But, to rebuke his pride, a tempest immediately arose, and lifting the 
sea suddenly out of its bed, compelled him and his court to fly precipi- 
tately to save their lives. Humbled by this divine portent, the monarch 
retired to his chapel, and flinging his crown and sceptre at the foot of 
the crucifix, cried out, ‘ Thou, O Jesus, art the only King of Heaven 
and Earth.’ He became a penitent and led a holy and austere life, and 
did a great deal for the Church.” 


‘The worthy parroco having heard this story, and not knowing 
any thing about tides, of which there are none at Leghorn, or at 
least, despairing of being able to give an intelligible account of 
the theory of flux and reflux to his Florentine hearers, invented 
the tempest, we presume, to get out of his difficulty. In the 
sixth discourse he spoke again of the great value of the Creed, 
and of the attachment shown to it in all ages by the orthodox. In 
confirmation of this he related a story of a saint who was a zea- 
lous defender of the doctrines of this Creed against the Mani- 
cheans, from whom he received much ill treatment. ‘* Being one 
day assailed by them with stones on the place opposite to the 
church in which the preacher was then speaking, he contented 
himself with repeating to them the words credo, &c.; but, op- 
pressed by repeated blows, and becoming soon too faint to speak, 
he dipped his finger in his own blood, which flowed profusely 
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from his head,” (here the preacher imitated the action by putting 
his fore-finger on the crown of his head,) “ and wrote in the dust 
the word credo. Dipping it again,” (here the preacher repeated 
the act, amidst the dead silence and anxious observation of his 
audience,) “he wrote the word in; and dipping his finger again,” 
(to denote which the priest again affected to dip his own finger in 
the supposed wound on his head,) “ he wrote Dio and Onnipo- 
tente,” with a repetition of the same ceremony, amidst the gaping 
of his audience; “ upon which,” he said, “ the saint could do no 
more, and his soul was visibly exhaled into Paradise.” ‘The 
story we suspect to be a confused version of the martyrdom of 
one of the Paterini, who are related to have suffered on the place 
of Santa Felicita, in Florence. 

But who can wonder that persons of taste and information are 
not in the habit of attending on the sermons of the priests in the 
highly cultivated city of Florence? 

On the 22d of June, 1828, in the parish church of Ogni Santi, 
in the same city, we heard the panegyric of St. Antony of Padua, 
from a Franciscan monk of the Convent del Monte, in that neigh- 
bourhood. The text was, “ Let the brother of low degree re- 
joice in that he is exalted.”— Epist. of James. Being near the 
preacher, we heard the words of his text repeated as by some one 
mocking him, and sometimes heard a similar repetition during the 
discourse. Upon inquiring into the cause of this singular cir- 
cumstance, we were told that the young abbé, whom we had seen 
attend the preacher up the pulpit steps, and conceal himself be- 
hind the curtain, had during the whole time been reading aloud 
the manuscript, with which he had been furnished by the preacher, 
im order that should his own recollection fail, he might be in- 
stantly assisted by hearing the words of the reader behind him. It 
is obviously not intended that the audience should be able to hear 
this echo of the voice of the preacher; but it is a contrivance to 
which those who have weak memories commonly have recourse 
in a country where any kind of nonsense may be spoken or recited 
from the pulpit, but must not be read on pain of the departure of 
the audience. 

After some introductory observations, the monk remarked that 
these words were particularly applicable to the prophet and 
great worker of wonders (gran taumaturgo), of whom he had un- 
dertaken to declare the praises. 


“* For never was such humility in avy mortal before, nor was it ever 
rewarded by being so highly exalted. ‘ Before he had attained to ma- 
ture age he was called on to attend a council of my seraphic order,’ said 
the friar, pointing to his own breast, ‘ and displayed more human learn- 
ing than the whole chapter, in addition to that supernatural illumination 
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by which he discerned the thoughts of the assembly, and delivered pro- 
phecies which were afterwards fulfilled. While he preached in an open 
plain to from twenty to thirty thousand persons, he was heard by each 
individual with equal distinctness, although some of them were at the 
distance of two miles from him; and what was more remarkable, to 
whatever country the hearer belonged, the voice of the Saint reached his 
ear in his native tongue. He likewise possessed the power of being seen 
and heard at distant cities at the same time; for while he was preaching 
at Florence, he was equally seen and heard preaching at Lyons; and 
while he was in the cathedral at Milan, he was equally present at Lis- 
bon, to vindicate the innocence of his father (who was unjustly accused), 
by raising from the dead one of the most material witnesses to disprove 
the charge. At the voice of Jehovah, we are told in the sacred pages, 
the cedars of Lebanon are shaken, and bow down their lofty tops; and 
at the voice of Antony the loftiest and proudest potentates of the earth 
bowed down their heads to receive the yoke of the cross, When Jeho- 
vah spake, the mountains were moved out of their place and the rocks 
were melted. And when Antony spake, the proudest heretics were 
shaken and moved out of their self-confidence, and the rocky hearts 
even of the avaricious were melted; for we are told when he was 
preaching ugainst avarice once, at Florence, be directed his words parti- 
cularly to a hardened miser then present, telling him that his heart was 
in his chest; and upon some persons going to the house of the miser 
and examining the box, they found Antony's words to be true, for there 
was the miser's heart; who upon this, prayed to have his heart restored 
to him, and Antony obtained for him his request. His heart was re- 
stored to its place, and he became a sincere convert. But why do I 
speak of other miracles performed by Antony, all of which are nothing 
compared with that to which thou, O Rimini, wast the astonished wit- 
ness? When Jehovah speaketh, the stormy waves of the sea become in- 
stantly calm; and when Antony spake, the fishes of the sea leapt from 
their watery beds and listened with attention to his sermon. For do you 
not remember what is recorded of that far-famed discourse of his on the 
sea shore to the heretics? and that when these refused to hear his 
words, Antony exclaimed with a loud voice, listen at least, O ye fishes of 
the deep. And he had no sooner said, than the most frightful marine 
monsters, forming a joyful circle (lieta corona), their fierce natures being 
laid aside, listened with devout attention. And when the most holy 
object in all nature, the Sacramented Jesus himself, was presented to 
them,’ (here the monk crossed himself, and the whole congregation 
bowed their heads,) ‘ they prostrated themselves before him, to the 
shame and confusion of the heretics, who were endowed with the gift of 
reason, yet made so bad a use of it.’ 

“ We read in the Book of Proverbs that Wisdom (in the mystical 
sense the Virgin Mary) diverted herself (so easy was the act of divine 
energy) (scherzava) in the creation of all things, Prov. vii. 30,31. ‘Cum 
eo eram cuncta componens: et delectabar per singulos dies, /udens coram 
eo omni tempore; /udens in orbe terrarum.’ So, in like manner, to 
Antony it was but sport to perform the most stupendous miracles (scher- 
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zava a far prodigj). Thus Antony lived an object of astonishment. to 
the human race; but the highest proof of divine favour had not yet been 
given him. For the mother of God herself, with her infant son folded 
in her maternal arms, often came to visit their favoured prophet, who 
dandled his Creator on his palm.* But as by reason of his remaining 
upon earth, Jesus could not bestow favours upon him to the full extent 
he desired to do, (a suo talento,) he took him to himself, and the next 
place to his divine mother, above all the celestial hosts, he assigned to 
Antony. What miracles he has performed since his death it is unneces- 
sary for me to relate to you. For those numberless offerings which I 
now see before me in this church, and the numberless others which are 
appended to his altars in every other city in the Christian world, what 
are they all but so many testimonies to the miracles performed by Antony 
in Heaven? To this great protector let us all devoutly commend ourselves.” 

Here the monk gave the trine benediction, which has the 
appearance of making three bows to the audience, (and is usually 
mistaken by strangers for this,) and the abbé, who had been 
behind the curtain, came forward and assisted him to descend. 

If mingled emotions of pity and disgust have been excited in 
the minds of our readers by this passage in our notes, taken imme- 
diately after hearing this discourse, we will assure them that as 
we were induced to sit patiently to hear, only in order that we 
might ascertain the true state of the case on the subject of our 
inquiry, so also in the publication of that which we have laid, or 
are about to lay before our readers, we have been swayed solely 
by the principle, that, with a view to some important conclusion, 
the whole truth, however offensive, (decency and good morals 
being safe,) may and ought to be occasionally and reverently 
spoken. 

On the three evenings preceding Ash Wednesday, the com- 
mencement of Lent, a service, for the purpose of preparing the 
minds of the people for that solemn period, is held in the Church 
of San Giovannino at Florence. The preacher for 1828, who 
was a man of some powers, took for his subject the humility of 
Christ, which he illustrated on the successive evenings under 
three heads. Ist. The humility of Christ in ‘* consenting to be 
born.” @dly. In “ living among his own creatures, aud sub- 
mitting to death at their hands ;” and 3dly. In “ sacramentalizing 
himself after death, and being perpetually received by the faithful 
in the eucharistical bread.” Upon the last head he said, 

“‘ the other proofs of his humility were astonishing, but this exceeds 
them all, and was necessary to give effect to all. For to what purpose 
would he have taken upon himself flesh and blood in the womb of the 
Virgin for our salvation, and have offered himself up a sacrifice to the 


* Here the friar held up his right hand, and moved it up and down, imitating the 
act of a nurse in dandling an infant, 
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divine justice, if there were no means by which his creatures could 
obtain the benefit of this sacrifice? It would have redounded to the 
honour of God, but to man it would have remained null and useless, and 
they might have said, who shall ascend up into heaven to bring Christ 
down from thence? But now he is very near unto us, continually pre- 
senting himself on the altar, in the eucharistical bread, so as to appro- 
priate to each individual believer that which he had done in behalf of the 
general body. Oh, what an adorable prodigy of humility is Christ in 
the sacrament! What an incredible proof of his affection! It was 
doubtless a convincing proof which he had afforded of this, when he 
who is infinity reduced himself into a span, and omnipotence conde- 
scended to become infantile weakness, the all-knowing to /Jeurn, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords to become subject toa woman. That 
the eternal Jehovah should die, nay, should even condescend to receive 
succour from an angel in his agony, are still more astonishing things. 
But all these are nothing compared with the eucharistical offering of the 
bloody divine sacrifice. In the first instance divinity became incarnate, 
but in the last divinity and humanity both combine in a piece of bread, 
that which is animate enters into and becomes that which was inani- 
mate—that which exists for ever in heaven is swallowed by man on earth. 
He became obedient unto death at the word of the first person in the Holy 
Triad ; but he converts himself into bread at the word of one of his own 
creatures. Great was his condescension in quitting the blessed abode to 
converse familiarly amongst his creatures; but in the eucharistic bread 
he unites himself infinitely more closely to them, and dwells ix them, 
ministering to them of his own flesh, thus fulfilling again continually the 
office of the good shepherd who lays down his life for the sheep.” 


At the commemoration of the patron saint of the pious confra- 
ternity of the Misericordia, San Sebastiano, soldier and martyr, 
the panegyric was pronounced by a preacher who enjoys great 
celebrity in Florence, Salvi. Elegance here seemed to be the 
object chiefly aimed at, and it was successful, It was a highly 
polished oration, but had too much of display in it. After setting 
forth the virtues of his saint by a number of poetical comparisons, 
he excused himself from enlarging on his miracles, performed 
during his life, or after his decease by means of his remains, on 
the ground that these were so numerous and wonderful, that it 
was difficult to select any from amongst them. It would be 
impossible, he said, to enumerate them, still less to give a descrip- 
tionofthem, And with this well-turned compliment to the saint, 
he dismissed him, 

At Easter, 1830, at the cathedral at Siena, a preacher appeared 
for the first time, whose manner of descanting upon moral sub- 
jects was mild and persuasive. Although he did not possess any 
talent as a public speaker, the great purpose of preaching seemed 
to be answered by his gentle admonitions, Speaking of the dan- 
gers of temptation, especially to those of weak virtue, he said, 
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“The cedars of Lebanon have fallen, and how can you, weak 
reeds of the Jordan, expect to stand ?” 

At the latter end of the month of April the faithful of both 
sexes were invited to attend daily at the Church of San Gaetano 
in Florence, during the month of May, to honour her, who, by 
her sublime fiat, began our redemption, “ col suo sublime fiat 
dette principio alla nostra redenzione.” The evening discourses 
were announced under the startling (were it in England, we should 
have said astounding) titles of “ La Eternita di Maria Vergine,” 
her omniscience, her omnipotence, &c. Thinking it right to 
ascertain what all this meant, we attended some of the lectures. 
The sublime fiat of Mary we found referred to the words she 
spoke to the angel, “‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to thy word.” In the Latin Vulgate, fiat, &c. 
Luke, i. 38. ‘ And this fiat,” the preacher observed, “ was much 
more precious to us than that of the Creator at the beginning, 
because by that the world was only created, by this it was redeemed.” 
The eternity of the Virgin was explained to mean her eternal 
existence in the counsels of God, because from all eternity God 
intended to create and to redeem the world, and in this redemp- 
tion Mary was a necessary instrument, as without her consent 
God would not redeem the world by her son. Her omniscience 
and omnipotence were explained by saying that it was not pos- 
sible that so affectionate a son should conceal anything from his 
mother, and that he knew everything; that he refused nothing to 
her prayers, and that he could do all things. This seemed but a 
very lame vindication of such bold assumptions. But he helped 
it out by observing, that what was said of the eternal wisdom of 
God, (Prov. viii. &c.) was true in senso mistico of the Virgin. 
This only tended to confuse our ideas, and we confess that we are 
to this day unable to understand in what sense the Virgin Mary is 
eternal, omniscient, and omnipotent. We are astonished at the 
unmeasured effrontery of the pretension that these attributes are 
in any sense possessed by her. 

We have hitherto purposely kept back the mention of the only 
preacher whom we heard in Italy with entire approbation and 
satisfaction. At the beginning of Lent, 1828, at Florence, we 
had heard several friars who displayed a certain kind of eloquence, 
and had resumed our hitherto not very profitable employment of 
taking notes of sermons, when we were informed that a preacher 
of Sa. Felicita was more to be admired than any of the friars 
whom we had heard. We attended, and found a church thinly 
filled, but with rather a superior class to the great body of the 
frequenters of Lent preaching. ‘The orator appeared by his habit 
to be not a preaching friar, but a secular priest, who devoted him- 
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self to public instruction. His age, about fifty, did not promise 
much of the vivacity and exuberant fancy of more youthful ora- 
tors. We soon missed much that we were accustomed to and 
disapproved, and observed much that was new to us and to be 
admired. The following points of difference between him and 
other preachers immediately struck us. Ist. The Abate Barsiert 
was sparing in his action, and used no exaggerated and ridiculous 
gesticulation. A young “ Canonico” who had just begun to 
preach, had informed us that it was a rule given by the instructors 
in sacred eloquence at Bologna, “ that the words of a preacher 
should only be a he/p, and not necessary for understanding him, 
every sentiment of any remarkable character being ac/ed in such 
a manner as that persons at a remote part of a large church who 
could not hear, might still understand what was being said.” 
Accordingly, the Italian orator now stamps and raves—now hides 
his face with his hands, and flings his arms in every direction— 
now weeps—now reckons on his fingers—now takes off his scull- 
cap in token of extraordinary reverence—now beseeches, and now 
threatens, by gestures. All this, which may be regarded as extra- 
vagant even when compared with the Italian conversational man- 
ner, and quite inconsistent with the gravity of the pulpit, was 
exchanged by the Abate Barbieri for a modest and well-regulated 
action, serving to aid the expression only of those powerful emo- 
tions of the soul which the true orator will always sparingly bring 
into exercise. Even Ais action would be thought extravagant in 
the pulpit of an English cathedral, but it must be allowed that we 
go into the opposite extreme to the Italians. @dly. The Italian 
preachers in general, in the course of their sermon, say, “ After 
the present discourse I beg of you the charity of an Ave-Maria 
according to my intention,” (secondo la mia intenzione,) i.e, not 
as it is my intention to do for you, (that we may be performing 
the same act of charity for one another,) but do you pray, and [ 
will give a direction to your prayers to the spiritual benefit of such 
objects as are at this moment in my intention, but which I do not 
choose to disclose to you, and reserve to my own bosom. This piece 
of superstition, which implies the power of the priest to direct the 
mental prayers of the congregation to the benefit of whomsoever 
he pleases, is, we presume, discarded by Barbieri, as on twenty- 
eight occasions when we heard him during the daily sermons in 
Lent, nothing of the kind occurred. Sdly. Other preachers, 
during a particular part of their sermon, daily and uniformly make 
a direct attack upon the purses of their hearers, by urging them 
to give alms to the poor, with a degree of importunity which is 
thoroughly offensive. When it is considered that a third part of 
this collection goes to the priest himself, their pertinacious exac- 
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tion is particularly disgusting. Many of them, by way of keeping 
the givers in good humour, tell jokes, but the stalest and the 
poorest, on this occasion, and one preacher we heard always took 
that opportunity of telling a story of a miracle. ‘The panegyrist 
of San Pasquale, in whose honour sermons are preached in Flo- 
rence for nine evenings successively, took the opportunity to relate 
a miracle of the saint every night, most of them of the profanest 
and most ridiculous kind, and to draw from it an argument for 
giving alms to the poor (the poor priest included). Nothing of 
this kind soiled the lips of Barbieri. Although he was obliged 
by the regulations of the church to make a daily collection, he 
contented himself with a few modest words on the occasion, and 
when he was remonstrated with by his less scrupulous brethren 
for his forbearance, he still only related this circumstance to the 
audience, adding, that he hoped their voluntary and unprompted 
bounty would justify his omission. And this had a very good 
effect. 4thly. All the other Italian preachers we ever heard over- 
loaded their discourses with quotations from the Latin fathers, 
and from Latin translations of the Greek fathers, as well as from 
the Vulgate version. By this means they got the credit of learn- 
ing with the vulgar, at the expense of breaking the delightful har- 
mony of the Italian period, spoiling the continuity of discourse, 
and giving an air of barbarism to the most polished and elegant 
of languages. Barbieri, on the other hand, quoted nothing but 
Scripture, and this always appropriately, and in an elegant trans- 
lation of his own into Italian. Sthly. He never pushed any of the 
doctrines of the Catholic church to an extreme, nor stated them 
in that broad and unskilful manner which is calculated to expose 
them to the contempt and ridicule of men of sense. Yet there 
were evidences of his being a believer in the principal dogmas of 
the church, modern miracles excepted. G6thly. There was not a 
single trait of buffoonish humour, nor a single old wives’ story told 
in the whole course of his sermons. 

All Florence soon came to the determination to hear Barbieri, 
and none but him, during the remainder of Lent. Few persons 
knew anything respecting him at the time of his coming. He had 
been professor of sacred eloquence, first at Pavia, and then at 
Padua, under the French regime; but, on the establishment of 
the Austrian government, being deemed too liberal, he was dis- 
placed, enjoying, however, for life one third of the salary, which 
perhaps might amount to about £25 per annum. Scantily pro- 
vided with this world’s goods, but unambitious, he retired to cul- 
tivate a small vineyard and farm on the delightful Euganean hills 
above Padua, celebrated in Ugo Foscolo’s “ Lettere di Jacopo 
Ortis.” He employed himself in writing a volume of poems on 
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the Seasons, and several satires, and in a more exact study of the 
Scriptures. Although a priest, and nearly fifty years of age, he 
had never yet preached, but was prevailed on to do so in the year 
1826 at Padua, when his merit was soon discerned, and this cir- 
cumstance led to his being applied to, to preach at Florence in 
1828, but not in one of the principal churches of the city, nor 
was anything very extraordinary anticipated from him. One, 
however, described to another the pleasure enjoyed in hearing 
him, until nearly every person of consequence, including many 
who had through disgust wholly discontinued their attendance at 
the sermons of the Italian clergy, had been amongst the number 
of his hearers. One of the other preachers, (for it should be 
remembered that during Lent there is a daily sermon in every 
Catholic parish church,) finding no one present to hear him, went 
himself to the church of Sa. Felicita, wkere he found his old 
hearers. On the three last days, the fame of the new preacher 
having reached the grand duke, he took his duchess incog. to hear 
him, forsaking his own daily preacher in the private chapel of the 
court. Louis Bonaparte, ex-king of Holland, a professed free- 
thinker, the celebrated advocate and fort-esprit Codlini, and many 
others of the same class, who had never perhaps voluntarily heard 
a sermon before, were amongst his constant hearers and warmest 
admirers. But the greatest triumph of Barbieri’s eloquence was 
yet tocome. On the last day of Lent, the Archbishop of Flo- 
rence himself, finding his curiosity too great for the decorum of 
his high station, forsook his throne in the cathedral, and came in 
a private manner, without pomp, to listen to the parting exhorta- 
tions of a humble, and hitherto unknown, priest. ‘The presence 
of the grand duke and the archbishop of the diocese, together 
with all that is enlightened and cultivated in a city which in pro- 
portion to its population (about 120,000) certainly contains more 
men of taste and refinement than any other in Europe, was too 
much for the feelings of the Abate, who is a poet, and a man of 
genuine sensibility. When he came to take leave of the Floren- 
tines, by giving them his benediction, according to Catholic cus- 
tom, by waving a large crucifix over their heads, the big tears 
chased each other down his already furrowed cheeks, and, uncon- 
scious of what he did, he gave himself a severe blow on the fore- 
head with the crucifix. All our countrymen then residing in 
Florence, partook of the general enthusiasm.* In calmly review- 
ing our emotions at the distance of nearly three years, we are of 


* Asa testimony of the gratitude of Florence to its eloquent preacher, a valuable 
gold snuff-box was presented to him, with the insignia of Florence, and the motto— 
“ Risplende 
Nello Intelletto tuo eterna Luce.”—Dante, Parad. 5. 
VOL. X. NO. XX. cc 
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opinion that we felt no more than any one not destitute of sensi- 
bility must have felt, yet we despair of conveying to our readers by 
any extract, the delight and admiration we experienced in hearing 
him; first, because they have not probably, like ourselves, waded 
to the pellucid springs of Barbieri’s eloquence through the foul 
and turbid streams of modern Italian preaching, and especially 
had not previously listened to the trampery of the parroco of the 
same church of Sa. Felicita; and secondly, because in addition to 
his appeals to the best feelings by which the human breast is 
capable of being alarmed, tranquillized, or melted, there is an 
indescribable charm in the harmonious and almost musical cadence 
of his periods, of which in the most eminent degree none but the 
divine language of Italy is susceptible, and to which vocal utter- 
ance, and by a native, is necessary to give it its full effect. So 
sensible to this charm were his Florentine hearers, that unlike an 
English audience in church, who rightly judge that they have 
nothing to do but to listen, they expressed aloud their admiration 
of some of his most harmonious periods, exclaiming ‘ “ Bella, bella, 
bella, é una musica.” Charming, charming, ’tis a piece of music. 

We are happy to learn from the pen of the elegant Campa- 
gnoni, in a preface of his to a translation of Sterne’s Sermons into 
Italian, published at Milan a few months ago, that Barbieri, hav- 
ing preached in that city during Lent of the year 1831, has excited 
several of the preachers to study, and with some success, to imi- 
tate him. May he be the founder of a new era in the history of 
the Italian pulpit, more brilliant than any of its predecessors, and 
chasing away the Egyptian darkness in which it is at present 
involved ! 


On BENEFICENCE. 


“ Amongst the infinite perfections of Him who is all-perfect, those 
which reflect the greatest light on our regards are these three, Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness. Power displays its triumph in the lofty, the 
profound, and the vast of earth, seas, and skies. It deafens in the thun- 
der, rives in the lightning, crashes in the tempest; in the earthquake 
shakes the pillars of nature—in the whirlwind rolls onward insatiable 
destruction. Power displays its triumphs in the impenetrable recesses 
of the aged forest—in the fathomless whirlpools of the abyss—in the 
peerless summits of the mountains—in the eagle which pierces the clouds 
—in the lion which stalks majestically over the desert—in leviathan who 
lashes in sunder the waves of the deep. Wisdom shines in the infinite 
number and infinitely diversified nature of created things—in their coun- 
teracting properties of force and resistance to force, movement and 
repose, combining to one effect, like the innumerable threads of a skil- 
fully storied tapestry, or like the notes of music, from which, with their 
apparent discord of varied sounds, striking one upon another, yet all 
conspiring to the same end, results the charm of harmony... . But whe- 
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ther it be power that awes or wisdom that dazzles us, Love is conspicuous 
in them both ; for it is love which causes all that is vast and varied and 
beautiful in the creation to be adapted to the capacity of our senses, and 
to be placed within the reach of our faculties, so as not, either by defect 
or redundance, to become useless or injurious to us. And how easily 
might this happen by the slightest change of their order and proportions. 
So that the light, for instance, should blind us with its radiance, or the 
shade leave us in utter and hopeless darkness ; or cold strike us dead, or 
heat consume; the air fail altogether, or suffocate us; the aliment of life 
be insufficient, or overwhelm us with its abundance; the earth itself 
which supports us totter under our feet, and go to ruin! Ineffable Good- 
ness, which, with an infinite love for our welfare, frail and wretched as 
we are, contrives that His works, in all their grandeur and variety, should 
but the more effectually minister to the necessities, the comforts, the 
delights of our being. Wherefore, thus sings the poet of God, ‘ What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him, O Lord, or the son of a woman, 
that Thou deignest even to visit him? Thou hast placed under him all 
the works of thy hands. Thou hast subjected to him all created things.’ 
Ah, yes! We see the love of God everywhere, we feel it on all sides. 
We see it in the sun, where it placed its pavilion, and whence it pours 
down upon us light and heat, and life and power. We see it in the 
moon, which is its footstool, and whence it illumines our darkness, and 
keeps watch over our repose, We see it in the eternal circle of the sea- 
sons—in the provident influence of the meteors—in every drop of rain— 
in every globe of dew—in all that nourishes, comforts, beautifies our 
existence. Of this the birds of the wood sing to one another in the 
returning cadences of their responding melodies. Of this speaks the 
lily of the valley in its mute language, which, without labour of its own, 
is clothed in a more splendid garb than Solomon on his royal throne. Of 
this the ocean speaks to us in the hoarse murmur of its waves, when it 
vainly lashes itself against those shores which eternal love has prescribed 
to it, impassable. Of this the forests and the deserts speak to us with 
the mysterious eloquence of their silence itself. What shall I say more? 
We feel it within ourselves, in the inmost recesses of our nature—in the 
very hidden and secret movements of the heart—in the quick beatings of 
pity—in the tears of tenderness ; whenever we stretch our arms to relieve, 
or bend them in affectionate embrace—whenever we see or hear of a 
noble and generous action.... 

“ Oh, who can tell, who can worthily describe the excellencies of this 
queen of the virtues? Seest thou that plain on which the burning rays 
of the solstitial sun are reflected? Every green herb burnt up—every 
plant languishing—every living creature gasping for breath? Stifled 
with thirst, consumed with drought, all nature seems in mourning. 
When behold! the benignant Eurus unexpectedly springs up; heaven 
veils its face in clouds; the thunder rolls, the rains descend, and on a 
sudden the drooping leaves and flowers lift themselves up—the mountain 
and the plain grow green again—the flocks and herds run to slake their 
thirst in the swollen river, and sport joyfully in its recovered waves— 
nature returns to life, and sends forth a thousand echoes of joy and glad- 
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ness. And is not this a faithful image of what beneficence can do for 
the wretched? For too true it is that human bosoms are liable to be 
scathed and burnt up by long and cruel droughts. Look again at the 
distant part of the picture: Ocean roars, the waves blacken, the breakers 
ride aloft, the maddened winds drive along in furious blasts, and already 
the wretched sailors are lifted up to the heavens, and are plunged into 
the abyss. Their soul sinks and dies within them in the. conflict. 
Tossed to and fro, they stagger like drunken men. All their art is the 
sport and scorn of the ruthless tempest. But what do I see? The storm 
is changed into a gentle breeze—the waves are mute—the sea is a plain 
—the navigators, assured and tranquil, ply their oars, and reach in safety 
the haven of their desires. And is not this, in like manner, a lively image 
of that beneficence which carries with it serenity and calm into the dis- 
turbed and afflicted soul? For alas! human bosoms are liable to fierce 
and terrible tempests. O beautiful and amiable virtue of beneficence! 
What other imparts so great satisfaction to our minds in its exercise? 
What so elevates and ennobles our being? See then, O ye rich, what a 
harvest of merits and of consolations is given you to gather! It is certain 
that without your intermediacy He could and would have provided for 
the wants of those who bear his august image stamped on their foreheads. 
But He has rather chosen to associate you in the merit of His munifi- 
cence, and to veil His love in part from the eyes of your poorer brethren, 
by placing you as clouds in the midst, that you might pour down on 
them the dews and fertilizing rains which you have received.”* 


The discourse from which this extract is made was delivered on 
the anniversary of a pious foundation. ‘The custom of appealing 
to the public beneficence through the medium of the pulpit on 
such occasions, is gaining ground in Italy, and will probably be 
the means of improving the style of preaching, by leading the ora- 
tor to forsake the low grounds of tradition, miracle-mongering and 
scholastic common-places, for the elevated fields of Christian phi- 
lanthropy and moral philosophy, the universal nature of man, and 
the unadulterated precepts of the Redeemer. 

In conclusion, it is obvious to remark how powerful an instru- 
ment in the elevation of the national character the Italian pulpit 
is calculated to become, and how little it has hitherto effected. 
Amongst the natives of this interesting country, the majority feel 
an indifference to its success or failure, which there is too much 


in its past history to excuse. Hope beats high in the bosoms of 
the few. 


* Barbieri, Opere Scelte, Milano, 1827, pp. 313, &c. 





Arr. ILI.—Der Germanische Ursprung der lateinischen Sprache 
und des vomischen Volkes, nachgewiesen von Ernst Jakel, Pro- 
fessor am Friedrichwerder ’schen Gymnasium in Berlin. 
(The German Origin of the Latin Language, and of the Ro- 
man Peoples. By Ernest Jiakel, Professor, &c. at Berlin.) 
Svo. Breslau. 1830. 


Tue deep and natural interest which men busied with the forms 
of language are wont to take in discovering the origin of those 
forms, has, till very lately, been productive of few sound and 
useful results: the researches of etymologists have, from a 
variety of causes, been either entirely misdirected, or even where 
the true path was chosen, so crippled as to make but little pro- 
gress in it. The very desire which leads us to make the inquiry 
has led us to make it in a premature, and though often ingenious, 
as often unsure manner: we have constructed our theories upon 
most insufficient information, and hurrying on to the end before 
we had even secured safe footing, we have found ourselves 
floundering midway in the mire, and have become laughing 
stocks, or, at best, objects of pity, to those that looked upon our 
no-progress. Certainly, a good many wise heads have been 
shaken at our studies, and not without cause, and though with 
the means which we now possess we know that we can rescue 
etymology from the charge of being laborious trifling, we are 
obliged to confess that what has hitherto been called etymology 
deserved even a harsher name.* A better system of metaphysics 
applied to the forms of language, and a very extended study ot 
tongues, hitherto scarcely noticed, have enabled us to escape and 
expose the errors of our predecessors. In this most laborious 
work, Germany has as usual led the way; indeed, at present, she 
travels it alone, and many of the great works which she has given 
birth to are hardly heard of beyond her own boundary, save by 
a solitary student here and there, who probably owes what he 
knows of them to his travels in the land where they sprung; but 
this will soon cease to be the case, and the knowledge which 
such men as Grimm, and Lachmann, and Benecke, have heaped 
together, will not long remain hoarded in their own stores. The 
main distinction which exists between etymologists of this logical 


* The following very amusing passage from Minsheu’s “ Guide to the Tongues,” 

folio, 1617, will justify this remark ; every etymological error that could possibly be 
committed is carefully adopted in it:— 
“ Tallow, a tollo, Lat. i.e. to take away, because it is taken from the flesh, Teut. 
Unschlit; B. Suet ; Gal. Suif.; Lat. Sevum vel Sebum, a sue; quasi Suévum, quod Sues 
sebo abundant. I. H. P. sévo. Greek, ertag ub tornes, i. €. sto, quia quodammodo stat 
sebum congelatum: vel a erate, liquefactum enim facillime fluit.” In the edition of 
1627, however, these notable etymologies were omitted. 
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stamp and many others, their predecessors, of great and varied 
learning, is not less in the matter than the manner of their 
inquiry: instead of running into every corner of the earth like 
the ethnologists, and scribbling down in a hurry incorrect voca- 
bularies of a hundred different | tongues, they have applied them- 
selves patiently to the investigation of a single family of languages, 
or even of a single language, and the result is, that we know 
more concerning the inward and outward relations of those lan- 
guages, than all the centuries, which have passed over the world 
since Cadmus, dreamt of. We know the laws by which those 
languages are bound, as to themselves, and as to the families of 
which they form a part; and what is perhaps of more importance 
still, we have an insight into the system which we must pursue 
when we wish to extend the circle of our inquiries, and to em- 
brace a larger field of action. It is but just to say, that certain 
fortunate circumstances have aided us; we have, in consequence 
of many new discoveries, materials to work upon which our 
fathers had not; perhaps we owe the completeness of Grimm’s 
“ Deutsche Grammatik” to Graft’s happy discovery of the old 
High Dutch glosses in Paris. The connection of the various 
Teutonic tongues, which that mighty work so clearly lays open, 
with all the principles and hidden laws that rule it, has long been 
felt, though indistinctly: hence Minsheu and the compilers of 
our earliest word-books have referred frequently to the dialects 
of Germany for explanations of words occurring in our own, 
though obviously with great reluctance, if the word could, by any 
straining of letters, be referred to a Hebrew, Greek, or even 
Latin original. The Saxon scholars of the last century fully 
recognized that connection, and failed not to make use of the 
helps which it held out to them. On the other hand, those who 
had studied the Eastern languages had been struck with the 
multitude of words which they found there, resembling in form 
and meaning others which they were well used to, not only in 
Greek and Latin, but in German also. The inquiry was pur- 
sued ; history, tradition, national customs, were all carefully in- 
vestigated, and the conclusion which was at last forced, even 
upon the most reluctant, was, that so close an intimacy subsisted 
between these various peoples, as could only be explained by the 
hypothesis of their having had a common origin, perhaps even 
at one time a common dwelling-place. ‘The time, the manner, 
and the causes, of their separation, were differently stated, ac- 
cording as each man differed in his interpretation of the meagre 
notices which ancient history has left us respecting our ancestors, 
but all agreed that Sanskrit or Saxon, Greek or Roman, we formed, 
in fact, but one widely extended and widely conquering tribe; a 
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conclusion which a little startled that miserable race of scoffers 
who see in the earliest record of mankind a mere collection of 
old wives’ fables. It may be added, that our notices of other 
languages than those belonging to this tribe, gave us reason to 
believe that no such connection existed between ourselves and 
other tribes, scattered over the continents and islands of the 
globe.* The identity of the languages, called from this observed 
community between two distant peoples, Indo-Teutonic, having 
been thus settled,} it remained to show what variations the 
genius of each people had introduced; and when this detailed 
inquiry shall be completed, the whole subject will have been 
exhausted. It is not to be expected that any one man will yet 
be found competent to undertake the whole of this vast labour; 
nor is it indeed desirable: but the task is eminently capable of 
being broken up into various divisions, with each one of which a 
single student may easily grapple; and as they must all labour 
to one end, and with one aim, much is fairly to be looked for at 
their hands. The work of Professor Jikel is such a one: though 
not quite fair in its title, (for though Teutonic, the Latin language 
need not be German,) it is a learned and generally satisfactory 
inquiry. We shall give some account of his theory, and of his 
manner of treating the subject; correcting him as we see cause, 
by the aid of his learned German brethren, and furnishing to 
those who are engaged in this most captivating study, a few 
principal rules for the conducting of etymological researches, 
which, as we hope, will be found to place it im a new and 
interesting point of view. 

The general outline of the Professor’s argument, as contained 
in the introductory pages of his book, is as follows. Similarity 
of speech is evidence of an intimate connection between two 
peoples. If the resemblance be found in words which denote 
parts of the body, the first relations of society, the first wants, 
regulations, and generally elements of life, it argues a connection 
of race. (Call these sort of words Class I.) If the similarity 
be found in words referring to art, science, religion, and the 
objects of instructed life, (Class II.) we are led to assume a less 
intimate connection, and an influence later in point of time; for 
the only possible cases in which such a similarity of words can 





* The entire discrepancy of the languages (for they are many) spoken in the interior 
of South America, was noticed by Professor Martius, of Munich, to the writer of this 
article ; in everything they differed from ours, and most remarkably from one another. 

+ The very learned work of Col. Vans Kennedy “ On the Origin and Affinity of the 
Principal Languages of Asia and Europe,” besides a most ingenious theory to account 
for their identity, contains long lists of words which are common to the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and German languages: he has given upwards of 900 such words, and, 
had he chosen it, might have given more. 
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be met with are three. 1. Original unity of race. 2. Conquest 
of one people by the other. 3. Intimate spiritual communion 
in matters of art, science and the like. From the greater or less 
resemblance between two languages in the manner of composi- 
tion, declension, derivation and syntax, the original affinity, the 
earlier or later influence are also to be judged of. It will some- 
times happen that, from the addition or omission of letters, from 
the peculiar mode of accentuation adopted by one people, the 
words common to two languages cannot be at once detected. 
It even becomes doubtful to which of the two the word really 
belongs: if however in one we find the original and as it were 
ground-sense of the word, while in the other we have only 
isolated and derivative instances, we shall have no scruple in 
assigning the word to the former. 

A very great similarity does appear between many words in 
Latin and German, and in words of both classes: for instance, 
in Class I, the words pater, vater; frater, bruder; nasus, nase; 
auris, ohr; habeo, haben; velle, wollen; esse, essen, and the 
like; and in Class II. propositus, probst; predicator, prediger; 
monasterium, miinster; mile, meile; all of which latter words 
appear late in the,German language, while those of Class I. 
could not have been introduced by the Romans. ‘There are but 
three ways of accounting for this resemblance: 

A. Original unity of language. 

B. Passage of the words from Latin into Germany. 

C. Passage of the words from German into Italy. 
With respect to the first supposition he says— 
“« Even if we concede that there was an original language common to 
all the peoples of the Caucasian stock, which is pointed out to us by the 
connection of many families of words, and declensions of words in those 
languages which are spread abroad from the Atlantic to the Indian ocean, 
and that the influence of the Sanskrit is visible in them all; yet can we 
not deny that often the languages of near-neighbouring peoples, yea 
even of such as live intermingled one with another (as for instance, 
German and Sclavonic) have but little in common, whence a very early 
separation of these stems must be assumed; while, on the other hand, 
the languages of other, perhaps widely separated peoples, stand much 
nearer to one apother. Consequently there still remains the inquiry, 
which of the individual connected languages is the older, and which, in 
a natural manner, can be easiest derived from the other? History 
supersedes the inquiry whether the English is derived from the German 
or the German from the English.* But how stands the case with the 


similarity between the Latin and German, of which history says nothing 
at all?” 


* If Professor Jake] means the modern English, we say that it is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and not from the German; if he means the Anglo-Saxon, we deny his 
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B.—If the Latin words were adopted into the German language, 
it must either have been during the wars of the two nations, or 
at a period previous to all history. If the Germans had no 
names for the parts of the body, and the rest of Class I. till the 
time of Julius Cesar, they must have been the rudest people of 
the world, scarcely more exalted than the beasts of the field; 
but this, history itself gives the lie to. Or, the old language 
must have been eliminated by the Romans, which, from their 
transitory rule in Germany, is in the highest degree improbable. 
Moreover, if this had been the case, we should have had syno- 
nymes for Class I., which is of all others the exact set of words 
wherein fewest synonymes are found. How, besides in this case, 
would these Latin words have got among the Saxons and Scan- 
dinavians, and into lands where Romish foot never trod, many 
of these words being even unknown in German itself? Was it 
then in a pre-historic time that the Romans wandered into these 
lands? If so, their own language was then itself unformed, for 
it is no original tongue, but, like the people that used it, a mix- 
ture and flowing together of foreign materials. Besides, where- 
fore should that people, having abundant room at home, wander 
from the mild and fruitful Italy to the rude rough climate of the 
north? Are we too to believe, since a multitude of these words 
are also found in Persian and Sanskrit, that they first strayed 
from the Latins to the Germans, and from these to the inhabi- 
tants of Persia and India? “ ‘This would be no less than to turn 
backward the whole progress of people-wanderings, and to cry 
shame at once upon nature, and all the traditions of history.” 

C. It therefore only remains that we adopt the third supposi- 
tion, and attribute the observed similarity to this, that the Ger- 
mans gave these words to the Latin language. 

“ And to this no important objection can be made; for the German is 
no mixed tongue but a primal one of great individuality, distinguished 
by its manner of laying the tone upon the root syllable, by its declensions, 
compoundings, and syntax; the tongue of a numerous people, from 
whom the inhabitants of most other European lands descend, who 
never long beheld a conqueror within their boundaries, and who, in 
spite of the many smaller tribes which dwell within them, preserved this 
spiritual element so faithfully, that the great British philologist Murray* 


proposition. The Anglo-Saxon is as old a language as the Old High Dutch, (of the 
eighth or ninth centuries,) co-existent with it, but not at all derived from it; probably 
indeed older than it, for its forms are, as hereafter will be seen, much nearer to the 
Gothic. Jikel is unfortunately capricious in his use of the word Deutsch (German) ; 
sometimes he means Indo-Teutonic by it, sometimes he means merely one dialect of 
that great stem, viz. the Old High Dutch. Most of what we shall have to condemn in 
his book rests upon his not having sufficiently kept in mind the distinction between 
sister languages, and languages born of one another. 

— are the words of the author, not of his reviewer, who holds Murray in no 
such light. 
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says, he knows no purer language than the German, of all those which 
are spoken from the Indian to the Atlantic Oceans. Why then should 
wealth go begging to beggary? Our forms are the purest, the fullest, 
and have maintained themselves; while the Southerns, either out of a 
striving after euphony to which they have sacrificed clearness, or from 
some motive of convenience, have theirs dulled and imperfect.”—p. 7. 
Is it now probable that the purer, fuller language was derived 
from the mixed and impure, or vice versa? History and the 
science of the world speak for the latter supposition. 

We may then assume, that very early, perhaps 2000 years 
before our era, German tribes burst out of Asia and wandered 
westward: that having then remained some time to the north of 
the Danube, and become over-populous, a portion of them went 
to the north, another portion southward, while a third remained 
behind: the northen portion probably went to Sweden, over the 
Danish islands, while the southerns crossed the Danube and the 
Alps, and there took and retained possession of Italy—“ History 
certainly says nothing of all this,” (p. 9) but history says just as 
little of the peopling of Scandinavia by German peoples, and 
yet no one dreams of denying this. Why too, when we know 
that Britain, Gaul and Spain were so peopled, should we make 
an exception in favour of Italy, which lies so directly in the 
road? ‘The silence of the Roman historians upon this point 
proves nothing one way or the other; their old traditions were 
lost,* and as when they began to write history they were corrupted 
by Grecian influence, they looked in every thing for a Grecian 
origin; moreover they knew absolutely nothing of the northern 
nations. Yet even the Greek authors had a glimmering tradi- 
tion that they came from the Land of Oaks.+ 

rnd & wrye Spvde wédekvy, KoKvac yap EXeZay 
dyuy, &¢ mpdrEpat parépec Evri dpvec. 

We know that the Greek colonists who came to Italy found a 
race of men there, the Aberrigines, or Aborigines, whom they 
called Autochthones, but others (see Dionys. x. 5,) Genarchai, 
i.e. origins of the race. Festus says, these men were called 
Aborigines, “ quéd errantes convenerint in agrum, qui nunc est 
populi Romani, fuit enim gens antiquissima Italie.” We see, 
therefore, that even the ancients looked upon these people as 
men who had wandered from the head stem of their race. Keltic 


and Iberian stems were also known to have early peopled Italy ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the name Kelt was as common 
among the Romans as Scythian was among the Greeks, and 


* No thanks by the way, for that, to ourselves, if the tale of Brennus be true! 
+ The name of Germany. Sonst hiess es nur das Land der Eichen!” K6rner’s 
“ Leyer und Schwert,” p. 23. 
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properly denoted dwellers in the woods, from Coille, a wood; 
hence it might just as well be applied to Germans as to Kelts, 
who, after all, are but an earlier separated tribe of the same 
great race.* 


** That in the earliest times Kelts and Germans correspond appears 
from Arrian, (Exp. Alex. i. 3, &ce.) who says, that Alexander found 
Kelts on the Ister, that this river springs among the Kelts, and that the 
Quades and Markomanns are the remotest Keltic tribes; now that the 
Quades and Markomanns were Germans, is as certain as that the Danube 
springs in Germany. Goths lived for centuries on the Danube, but how 
could Gauls have come there in the time of Alexander? The words 
which the Romans call Keltic are for the most part pure German; thus 
they called the following words Gallic, Festus, Sparum, the spear, Ger- 
man, Speer. Gellius, Lancea, the lance, German, die Lanze. Varro in 
Gellius, xv. 30. Petorritum, a four-wheeled chariot, and yet this is 
compounded of the Teutonic Fedwor, or Saxon Feother,t four; German, 
vier; and rid a wheel, German, Rad. Rheda, according to Quinct. i. 
5, 57, 69, is Gallic, yet a waggon in Old High Dutch is Raida, equally 
from Rad. Plin. H. N. xviii. 18, says, that the Gauls put two wheels 
behind their plough, and call it Planaratum; this, one sees, is our Ger- 
man Pflug-rad. Plin. H.N. iii. 17, says, the Gauls call horse-breakers, 
Eporedicas; now Hoppe is the Swedish, Happel and Hampel the Sile- 
sian for a horse, and reda, rida, is to ride; the word is therefore Pferd- 
reiten. Even Balga, Balg (Fell), and Merga, Mergel, are called Gallic, 
and yet they are German. According to Pln. H.N. iii. 17, Gauls 
founded Bergamo, yet the name Amberg or Bergheim, as well as Armi- 
nium, point to a German origin. Even so are many persons called 
Kelts, whose names yet are German.” —(p. 11 et seq.) 


As then a very trifling number of Gallic words are really 
found in Latin, and on the contrary a very large proportion of 
pure German, and these principally of Class 1. a much closer 
union between the Romans and Germans, than between the 
Romans and the Gauls, becomes manifest; and since many 
words are isolated in Latin, which in German have all their 
forms and numerous derivatives, and since from various causes 
many later Latin words have become obscured, while the pure 
full forms, and the most resembling the Old Latin, are yet found 
in German, we must assume that the Germans were the head 
stem of the Roman people, and their language the foundation 
of the Latin. 

“ A few examples will make this clear, (p. 13)— 

“ Wind is not derived from ventus, but ventus from wind. It is in fact 


the participle of wehen, wehend, by contraction wind. The Latin 
has no word wehen. 


® Will the professor engage his faith to us for this? 


+ For this word read Feower, which, we fear, will hurt the Professor’s etymon consi- 
derably. 
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“ Ordo, ordinj, ordinare. Ordnung aud ordnen spring from the word 
ort, which is found in all the German dialects, and they denote the 
endeavour to assign to each his proper place. ‘The Latin does not 
know this root.* 

“ Fenestra, fenster, signifies both iu Latin and German, originally, not 
the opening of the house through which the light enters, for this 
is called ducke, but the board which shuts it up; (hence Horace’s 
junctas quatiunt fenestras, i. 25.) and which as long as glass is 
unknown darkens the house; it comes then from jinster, (dark,) a 
German word. 

“ Urbs, (probably pronounced with the digamma,) comes from the Old 
High Dutch Huuarban, hwarban, (Kero) to go about in a circle, to 
make a circle. In the building of a cityf they really did make a 
circle with the plough. ‘Teutonic, warbes (a circle), urbes, urbs. 
(Hence also orbis, we yet have wirbel, wirbelwind.} Where a door 
was to stand the plough was lifted off, whence from the ancient 
biirden (portare ), biirde, porta, pforte.” 


We pass over four more examples, viz. Vir, Virtus, Capo, 
Mulgere, and proceed to select one or two of words which, 


though they are isolated in Latin, have numerous connections in 
German. 


 Herus, herr, (lord,) stands alone in Latin, we have herrscher, herr- 
schaft, herrschen, herlich,{ and it connects itself with ehre. 

“* Prasagire, presagit mens, and sagus, vorhersagen and wahrsager, very 
old Latin words which stand there isolated, while in German sagen 
is a complete verb with many compounds, ver, ent, cor sagen. Also 
in Persian the word is sachun. 


* We are not quite sure that Dr. Jikel is right in this. The word in our Teutonic 
dialects appears briefly thus, Old High Dutch, or-t; M. and New High Dutch, ort; 
Anglo-Saxon, or-d; and if the Gothic word existed it would be us-d-s. In these words 
the or is root, the d syllable of formation, and in the Gothic the additional s is the 
inflection. Now though acies and mucro are two common meanings of ord, and locus 
is another, they are very derivative meanings indeed; ord is a point, and not seldom 
the beginning point, or creation of a thing; it is so in Anglo-Saxon, opposed to ende, 
Jinis. In this sense its root connects itself with the or in the word or-deal, and the Ger- 
man ur in uralter, primeval. And in this sense also it is the root of the Latin verbs 
orior, ordior, and the nouns origo and or-d-o, The better way is to give the Old High 
Dutch forms also; ordnen is ort-in-6n; ordnung, or-t-in-unga; for till we learn to 
separate the roots from the other syllables by which they are defined and converted 
into words, etymology remains a chaos: ort is itself not a root, it is a word formed 
from a root common to both languages, viz. or. 

+t ‘* Cuto in originibus. Qui urbem novam condit, tauro et vacca aret: ubi araverit 
murum faciat: ubi portam vult esse, aratrum sustollat et portet et portam vocet. Serv. ad 
En. According to Festus this drawing the furrow was called urvare, from urvum 
aratri (aratri curvatura). But urvare as well as wrvum is derived from hwarban,’’— 
(Author’s Note.) 

¢ These are all mere derivatives from the one word herr, and hardly fair examples. 
To the connection between herr and ehre we cannot readily assent. Does the Pro- 
fessor think that h is to go for nothing at the beginning of a root? The Anglo-Saxon 
ar, honour, connects itself with numberless words conveying the conception of labour. 
The Anglo-Saxon harja, a lord, seems rather to belong to Gothic harjis; Anglo-Saxon 
here, exercitus; and Old High Dutch, herjari, grassator. Comparative etymology, 
like comparative anatomy, alone promises safe results, 





asda thi seentbaniamcneneres tI" 


a nent shat as anal. 


panda 
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“ Esse, velle, have an infinitive form, which is very unusual in the Latin 
language, and point, since they express the earliest notions of men, 
to a high antiquity. In many parts of Germany we at this day 
hear esse and wolle for essen and wollen. The Sie moreover, 
form their infinitive in e.” 


We omit Libet, Muscipula, and Sum. 


** The older the Latin is the nearer is its connection to the German. In 
the Lex Numz we find the word loebesom. Sei quips homonem 
loebesom mortei duit, &c. So in the song of the Arvalian brothers 
we have, Neve luervem, Marmar, sins incurrere in pleores. Let, 
Mars, no plague—destruction—come upon our plains. Pleores has 
sometimes been explained by plures, sometimes by flores, yet neither 
one nor the other will do, while the old flor* or flur, boden, acker, 
(Somn. Dict. Ang. Sax. and Stiler Thes. L. Germ.) does very well. 
We have Siadtflur, Dorfflur, Flurschiitz, Hausflur, which by no 
means come from Latin flores. 

* Tingua and Zunge have little similarity; but Martius Victorinus says, 
antiquos dixisse Dinguam pro lingua, Ulphilas’s tugga,+ the Swedish 
tunga, the Anglo-Saxon tung,+ have thus with the Old Latin 
dingua the greatest similarity. 

“ Mitto and Lis seem to have no relationship to the German; but the 
older forms were smitto, (yet in the compound word cosmitto,) and 
stlis=stlit, (Fest. et Paul. stlitem antiqui pro litem dicebant. Conr. 
Schneid. Gram. i. 495.) and show the connection with schmeissen ; 
English, to smite; Swedish, smita, and streit.” 


We do not pledge ourselves to the correctness of the etymolo- 
gies which we have here suffered to pass unnoted; concerning 
the Professor generally we shall have a word or two to say by 
and by. These quotations were, however, necessary to show 
the nature of his argument at this point; from which we con- 
tinue our abridgment of it. 

The forms of declension and conjugation in Latin are derived 
from the German, and can alone be explained by it. However, 
it is not to the modern German only that we must have recourse, 
but to the ancient language and its kindred dialects; nay, even 
to the vulgar expressions which have survived in certain provin- 
cial districts; we must, moreover, where we can, refer to the 
fuller and truer forms of the ancient Latin, and then, when we 
observe the changes which time has wrought in our own nearly 
connected tongues, and how much study a German must give to 
the ancient language of his own country, to Anglo Saxon, or 
old Norse, before he is capable of reading them, we may the 
better judge with what clearness the German e‘ement in Latin 





* The Anglo-Saxon word is long, thus, flér ; New English, Floor. 
t The Anglo-Saxon is tunge, not tung. The Gothic, tuggé, not tugga. 
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would have shown itself to us, had we possessed the language 
in a Jess mixed and disturbed state. 

Those scholars who would make out the Latin to be a mere 
Greek dialect, wander widely from the mark: for, first of all, the 
early Romans knew nothing whatever of Greek; and next, there 
were letters in Latin which the Greeks could not pronounce, F 
for example. (Cic. pro Fundanio. Quinct. L.i. 6.) The system 
of accentuation differs also widely in Greek and Latin, and in 
the Latin approaches nearly to the German, When all things 
are taken into consideration, many words which we have hereto- 
fore derived from the Greek, will be found to have their origin 
in German. 


“Thus one derived Pater and Mater from rarhp and pfrnp, and paid 
no regard to the fact that Pater had the tone on the penultimate, rarijp 
on the last syllable, that the er was short, the mp long—that the former 
was therefore to be marked Pédttr, the latter rarijp. If we now take 
into consideration that Frater may very well come from Bruder, but 
cannot from adeAgd¢e (for dparwp and gparpia have already too distant 
a meaning,) we shall find ourselves at quite another step in the relation- 
ship, and thus the more readily refer Pater also to Vater, which lies so 
much nearer the Roman accentuation. And so might the learned more 
readily have done by many words, in which they permit themselves the 
most astounding twistings and transpositions, puttings in and strikings 
out of letters, which I shall never do, in order at last to bring out a 
sort of likeness to the Greek. So Sero shall spring from oreipw; they 
ure ready at once, by throwing out the z, and do not consider that the 
p in oréipw is radical, while in sero it is only inserted, as in haurio, 
quero,* &c. Had they reflected that its stem lay in the perfect and 
supine, sevi, satum, and that sator, &c. sprang from thence, they would 
have remarked the close connection which it has with our Saen. Saat, 
as Semen has with Samen. Peto must come from duréw, Frango ; freg 
from piyvuju, &c., yet they may be more easily derived from bitten and 
brechen. What wonderful etymologies does Voss not give for Haruspex 
(Arespex according to inscriptions), and yet how near to it lies Aarspa- 
her, he that watches the cnglats flight! Rego must come by transposi- 
tion from dpyw, and yet it stands as near to our Regen, Richten, as Rex 
does to the ancient Reiks, Recke. Ancora must spring from é&yxipa, 
and yet the Latin penultima is short, the Greek long. The names of 
beasts are mostly to be borrowed from the Greeks, yet do not Piscis and 
Vermis stand something nearer to Wurm and Fisch, than to iySv¢ and 
oxwhnt? And is it not more natural that those tribes who probably 


* It should seem that this is not quite correct; the r in these two words probably 
grew out of an earlier s, without it the words would cut a curious figure: as for the 
lashing the Professor gives these convenient word-hackers, we agree with him from the 
bottom of our hearts. Epenthesis and Apocope and Syncrasis et hoc genus omne, these 
refuges and strong towers of defence to the weak and ignorant, have done more harm 


to Etymology, than the best labourers in that vineyard will be able to eradicate in a 
century. 
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brought the greater beasts with them out of Asia, in their gradual wan- 
derings, should have brought their names at the same time, and not sea- 
wandering Greeks, who were be sure glad enough if they could put 
themselves and their families across, and leave the beasts behind, but 
who found in Italy inhabitants, beasts, and beasts’ names too, which 
often corresponded with their own? Besides, veredus is a good deal 
more like Pferd=Pfered; equus more like the Swedish Oek, the Danish 
Og, the Islandic Eikur, than either of them is like the Greek inmoc. 
Taurus, one would think, is quite as nearly allied to Stier; Porcus and 
Porcellus to Borg and Ferkel; Sus to Sow ; Cattus to Katze, English and 
Danish Cat; Asellus to Esel, as the similar Greek words. So is it also 
probable, that the fruits of the earth, whose native land is acknowledged 
to be Asia, were brought by the inhabitants along with themselves. 
For that the earliest colonists were already acquainted with sowing and 
reaping, and consequently brought this art with them into Europe and 
Italy, we see equally from the similarity of these words in Latin, Ger- 
man, and to some degree in Persian.” 


How, will it be asked, could the Romans so entirely lose 
sight of this Germanic origin? To which the answer is, because 
it took place so long before the art of writing was known, and 
their literature had commenced. Because, also, during the 
many wars of their petty tribes, the traditions had entirely 
perished. But how then has this German element escaped the 
notice of so many learned inquirers into Roman History? Partly 
because the learned would not condescend to look about their 
own feet for something which they had predetermined to find 
far off: partly, because till very lately they had paid very little 
attention to the Northern languages: and partly, because they 
have chosen to consider the establishment of the German tribes 
in Europe as of very modern occurrence. 

We shall not follow the Professor in his refutation of this 
absurd opinion, the very origin and wide diffusion of which seem 
to us utterly unaccountable, so much is it at variance with pro- 
bability, and so diametrically opposed even to the meagre notices 
which Greek and Latin historians have condescended to give us 
of our forefathers. Moreover, there are German works in 
abundance, which those who are interested in this matter may 
appeal to; for even if the zeal of Germans for their ancestors 
has sometimes led them to overrate a little their early civilization 
and importance, the amazing erudition and laborious research 
which have been made use of to substantiate their theories, will 
render the modern works upon these subjects durable monu- 
ments of interesting and useful learning. From all that has 
preceded the professor concludes— 


“‘ Since then the impossibility of an early immigration of German 
peoples into Italy, can by no manner of means be shown, but on the 
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contrary much speaks for it,....we must pay greater attention to the 
similarity between the two languages, than to the suppositions of Greek 
and Roman writers, who, in their total ignorance of the Northern nations, 


have tried—unsuccessfully enough—to explain the Latin into a dialect 
of the Greek.” * 


The history of all languages, and of their progressive deve- 
lopement, conveys this important fact to us, that the older a 
language is, and the nearer its original, the more complete and 
perfect are its forms; this is so strictly true, that were two 
hitherto unknown words presented to him, the etymologist might 
decide with certainty upon their comparative antiquity by mere 
inspection; in working these changes, conquest and intercom- 
munion with other nations exert no influence comparable with 
that of time; the New High Dutch Drechsler, would as surely 
have grown out of its Old High Dutch predecessor Drah-is-al-ari, 
or the Anglo-Saxon Hand, out of some earlier form which the 
Gothic Han-d-u-s allows us to guess at, had the foot of a stranger 
never fallen on Germany or Britain. The true forms of these 
words can then in general only be found in the earliest periods 
of languages, and this must plead our excuse with our readers, 
if in the course of what we are about to say, we draw our illus- 
trations or arguments from sources which may be new to many 
of them; we would take modern German and modern English 
to our aid, did they promise half so clearly and concisely to 
accomplish our end as Old High Dutch and Anglo-Saxon.+ 

That some part of Asia was at some time or other, long how- 
ever before the earliest historical date, the dwelling place of that 
portion of mankind who have since occupied Himala on one 
side, and nearly every European country on the other, is so pro- 
bable in itself, and so confirmed by tradition, that we can only 
get rid of it by believing that men were in the Grecian sense 
auroxSoves, and having grown out of the earth like mushrooms 
in the very lands on which they now live, afterwards conspired 
together to invent a story of a migration, which found itself 
miraculously confirmed by coincidences in laws, national cus- 
toms, and religious creeds; and above all, by numberless simi- 
larities, or rather identities, of name for the objects and relations 
of life. A theory which, we suspect, would mend our case but 
little with the incredulous. But that neither tradition nor any 


* See a refutation of this most inadmissible of explanations in Vans Kennedy’s 
“ Origin and Affinity,” &c. p. 107, &c. on the Latin Language. 

t We must also premise that as many Old High Dutch (Theotisc) and Anglo Saxon 
words which we may have occasion to quote, differ materially from the incorrect forms 
of them given by Lye and other English students, we have adopted the amended 
readings of the most learned continental scholars, such as Grimm and Rask, and that 
we have written down none at random. 
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thing else but affinity of language assert these various tribes to 
have ever existed together as one, and after to have split asunder 
and peopled far separated lands, is equally certain; indeed, the 
history of all peoples being a late growth, and its origin univer- 
sally made up of uncertain, and in general of poetic materials, 
nothing short of a record, undoubtedly belonging to the original 
tribe itself, and in which this very separation was described, 

could assure us of the fact. To some extent we do possess 
such a record in the early books of the Jews, who though by no 
means the original tribe from which all the rest have separated, 
have been made the depositaries of the earliest facts relative to 
the wanderings of the nations; but unfortunately we cannot 
entirely understand the documents these books contain, and in 
consequence a thousand different theories may be based upon 
one passage, and we are thrown into worse confusion than ever. 
A sort of necessity appears to us to hang over men in their 
generations, by which we are ever led to consider the races of 
mankind as gradually growing up like men from their cradles, 
and so it is with their speech also; yet when we have hunted 
the mystery (for a mystery it is, and a great one too,) as far as 
we are capable of following it; when after being left in the lurch 
by history, we attempt to solve the problem by means of deduc- 
tions from the nature of the case itself, we find ourselves utterly 
precluded from every supposition but the one that man or men 
did exist complete from the first, complete in bodily form, com- 
plete in understanding, complete in language, every one of whose 
most hidden springs is a hidden spring of the understanding 
also; and that the original Adam, be he an individual, or a race 
of men, or a symbol. of mankind in their worldly pilgrimage, 
came into the world endowed with all that panoply of gifts 
which makes him lord and lawgiver of the planet on which he 
moves, It is, perhaps, possible “for men to degenerate till they 
get tails, both corporeal and mental, but nothing could transform 
savages having such tails into men, nothing at least short of the 
ignorant impudence of an encyclopediste: ‘and a people who had 
ever been without a language, would have remained without one 
for ever. If then, as we believe the deepest inquiry will prove, 
the bodily form, and the form of speech, both having existed 
from the first, are sure evidences that all those who ‘have the 
same bodily form and the same form of speech are of the same 
race, it matters little when or how the various subdivisions of 
that race arose, and a cognation of stock, and cognation of lan- 
guage are assumed in however remote periods to have existed, 

because without them no single phcenomenon of the present 
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day could be accounted for at all. But neither cognation of 
stock, nor cognation of language, for any historical purpose, 
mean absolute identity in every part: the Goths and Anglo- 
Saxons, and their languages, are, and ever have been, strictly 
cognate; yet it is very possible that they were never abso- 
lutely one in fact, as they assuredly never were in history. No 
doubt, if we believe the whole human race to have actually 
arisen out of the loins of a single pair, we can have no difti- 
culty upon the subject whatever; and Adelung may say, that 
“in the beginning Germany was waste and empty,” without me- 
riting any of the indignation which his countrymen have heaped 
upon him for his pains: but if we think, on the other hand, that 
races might have existed from the first, it is not harder to believe 
that those races had their subdivisions both in form of body and in 
tongue, than to believe that they all looked and spoke alike. It is 
also very possible that these similar tribes may have lived very 
near one another, whether in Asia or Europe, and yet they may 
have separated very easily from one another, whether by pressure 
of foreign conquest, or from other causes, and that some may have 
gone one way into India, others the other way into England, with- 
out having been ever absolutely one with another. If, then, 
we will not rest satisfied with the explanations which have been 
given of this marvellous unity, if we will not admit the theories by 
which the problem has been plausibly solved, what substitute do 
we offer for them, and what opinion have we of our own? This 
only, that there is a point, beyond which we do not presume to 
penetrate, and beyond which we become conscious only of our 
own ignorance: in this matter, as in all others, we believe that a 
bound exists which human knowledge never has passed, never 
can pass; that in investigating the laws of man’s existence, of the 
origin of himself and his faculties, we are subject to the same 
necessity which weighs upon us when we examine the origin and 
properties of other objects daily accumulated round us; their re- 
lations to one another, and the laws of their own being, we can 
observe in their effects; but why they are such as they are, and 
not other than they are, is known only to Him who breathed the 
breath of life into our nostrils, and made both us and His other 
creatures according to the pattern which existed through His own 
all-comprehending wisdom. What man was at first, whether 
many races or a single individual was intended by the term, we 
know not, and need not know. This, indeed, is the sum of our 
knowledge, that different peoples exist in the world in different 
places, and with languages apparently different; that nevertheless 
some secret and mysterious bond does exist between them, which 
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evidently proves the common influence of some law working 
among them. They may once have been, with only potential lan- 
guage and understanding, or potential arms. and legs, as the 
future tree lies in the seed of that tree, only to be developed ac- 
cording to one fixed and irrevocable law; they may have been, 
with this law already carried into effect, in the complete possession 
of these faculties; they may have been altogether subject to that 
law, or its effects may have shown themselves only after lapses of 
years, and at vast distances of space—all these suppositions we 
may make, and one will probably have as much intrinsic value as 
the other. But that there was ever one race from which all the 
rest were separated, or one language from which all the rest were 
derived, we cannot know; and we only assume such a race, and 
such a language, for the purpose of dealing more conveniently 
with facts which we are, whether able or not, determined to ac- 
count for after our own fashion. One thing alone appears cer- 
tain, that nothing in this progression of mankind, or of the tongues 
they speak, could result from caprice: the hidden spring is, even 
at this late period, found working in them too strongly to allow 
that; and nothing, in the essential parts at least, stands but as it 
ought to stand: perhaps we may be allowed to go a step farther, 
and say that even if we do believe men to have gone on by slow 
degrees to their developement as an united race, and after sepa- 
rated, yet the strong law that rules the forms of that developement 
must have accompanied them in their progress, and been itself 
the mighty inspiration both of the moment and the manner of 
their change. In this case only can we admit of a primeval 
tongue, from which these other tongues deflected according to 
laws which rendered capricious change impossible, and which, 
even without their being conscious of its influence, moulding and 
directing the energies of peoples, became to them the true and 
immediate inspiration of their altered language, the impulse and 
origin of a new existence. The whole question comprises itself, 
according to our view, in these two results; we have no grounds 
for assuming this original language but what we find in the affi- 
nity of its so-called derivatives: and the law of their variation 
proves indisputably that they could not be derivatives at all; that 
they are, on the contrary, original and individual languages of 
great internal strictness, and in which the observation of a com- 
mon element, separated from its characteristic forms, and then 
the christening it by the name of the primal or mother language, 
is a logical finesse only, and not a very happy one. It is fortu- 
nate for us that, generally speaking, it is unimportant to press 
this question; by doing so we may satisfy the cravings of curio- 
sity, and indulge the restless search after unity, which are inse- 
ppDd2 
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parable from man’s nature; but the objects of science are the 
laws which do exist, historically developed in the outward world : 
we shall, therefore, look to languages as sisters, whose parent, 
and the manner of whose generation, we believe we cannot 
know, but the manner of whose actual being we are permitted to 
examine and describe. 

Jakel, in that part of his argument which we have marked 
A, B, C, has, we hope not intentionally, been guilty of a certain 
unfairness: the question of a primeval language, from which both 
Latin and German might be derived, he passes over almost in 
silence; yet his third case, C, is only such a question; for by the 
manner in which he has treated it he clearly shows that he means 
by German (in this case an arbitrarily assumed name), that pri- 
meval people and primeval language from which the peoples 
and languages both of Italy and Germany have sprung: and he 
might with equal readiness have proved his second case, B, by 
the same reasoning, had he chosen to call his primeval tongue 
Latin instead of German. 

The etymological view of languages, when directed upon their 
comparison, leads us to these resuits: the human understanding, 
in every one of the processes, deals by generalization and distri- 
bution; there is ever a unity by which certain observed varieties 
are connected, and as it were, sustained. Now the common 
unity, by which the understanding classes the appearances of the 
outward world, is called a conception, as in several heavy things, 
the conception of heaviness, &c. But every people appears to 
have some peculiar and distinct appellative for these conceptions, 
which is found in every word classed by them under that con- 
ception, and is in reality the root of the word.* Why one parti- 
cular form is appropriated to one particular conception, rather 
than another, is a mystery which men are never very likely to 
fathom, and involves the very grounds and origin of language: as 
such we must be permitted to believe that these forms are as 
much part of the original man as the understanding itself, whose 
conceptions they represent: words, however, beget words, and 
forms of all sorts are introduced by which the root is farther de- 
fined, and applied to the particular case. One deduction from 
these premises it is, that where two peoples are found to make 
use of the same form by which to express the same conception, 
that is, where the same roots are found, no matter how differently 


* Hence the root is the name of the conception, and the word the name of the pre- 
sentation. It therefore follows, that wherever the same root is found in a number of 
words, however apparently unlike in meaning, some sense or other lies at the bottom 
of them, which will be found to connect them together, See Grimm, vol. ii. p. 76. 
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they may afterwards be treated, the languages are essentially the 
same.* And here we must take leave to dissent from Jakel on 
one point: we do not at all hold that because one language has 
one word, and another a totally different one to express the same 
thing, that that of itself proves any difference in the languages; 
for this simple reason, that one people may give a name to a 
thing, classing it under one conception, while the other people 
classed it under another. Vermis and Piscis are not like sSus 
and oxwayé undoubtedly, but Coll-um, Anglo-Sax. Héal-s, are 
not a bit like Eng. Neck, and this is because Collum and Héals 
refer to the upper position of the neck (conception of overness), 
while neck probably is classed under the conception of separa- 
lion: in spite, however, of this difference, the Anglo-Saxon and 
English are one language. Neither do we hold that the words 
which are found isolated in one, and plentifully accompanied in 
the other language, prove anything; it is sufficient if the roots are 
one; and then the languages are one, not derived from one ano- 
ther, but equally original. In order, however, to make ourselves 
more completely intelligible, we must proceed to deal with the 
letters which form these roots, and we shall then be better able 
to show how a real derivation is to be detected. 

We premise that the office and comparative influence of the 
vowels is as yet extremely uncertain. In the languages which 
we call Indo-Teutonic, they exert, indeed, an influence very dif- 
ferent from their influence in the Semitic stock: the same con- 
sonantal forms, with different vowels in the latter, mean very 
different modifications of the same act; while in the Indo-Teu- 
tonic languages the vowel seems to make an essential difference 
even in the root itself: but this, after all, appears in effect to be 
rather a difference of manner and degree than of kind. In exa- 
mining a root of the second sort we may, however, be generally 
determined by the forms of conjugation as to the effect of the 
vowel; and the letters which convey the primary conception are 
the consonants: the vowel here generally marks the difference of 
lime, or the effects which spring from the influence of time, as, 
for instance, in those conjugations which are defined by the 
vowels a, i and wu (find, fand, gefunden), the 2 denotes present 
time and its accidents; the a denotes past time, and by an easy 
transition from perfectness to over-perfectness, and consequent 
decay, it may denote an absolute negation of the act previously 


* In the Semitic languages, as will immediately be mentioned, this law takes a dif- 
ferent form: in the Indo-Teutonic languages the consonants are the regulators of the 
root, and the definers of the root are added syllables; in the Semitic languages these 
definitions depend upon the vowels, and the added syllables are often only sigus of 
gender and number, 
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asserted. But these very consonants, though fixed as respects 
any one language, may have a variation as respects another, and 
cognate one; and in comparing the Sanskrit, Greek and Latin 
with the Gothic, Old High Dutch and Anglo-Saxon, we find 
that such a variation really does take place; not accidentally, 
but as a law, fixed and invariable: we find that in cases where 
the liquids only are concerned, no variation takes place, except 
the liquid be an unorganic variation of some other consonant, 
as L for D in Lingua, Got. Tuggé: we find also that between 
H and S$, apparently arbitrary changes are admitted, as in A-i-05, 
Lat. Sol, and even Gk. ceA-nyv-n. dd-s, Lat. Sal, Eng. Sal-t, &c. 
GA\Aj-ou-as, Lat. Sal-i-o. But where one letter has a corre- 
sponding one, we find the variation circumscribed and ascer- 
tained. Professor Jakel has given a lengthy table of these vari- 
ations, which we shall hereafter quote; but for the present we 
extract the following canon from the work, so often mentioned 
by us, of Dr. J. Grimm, vol. i. p. 584. The Anglo-Saxon, be it 
observed, is almost always with the Gothic. 

Greek. Got. O.H.D. |Greek. Got. O.H.D. | Greek. Got. O.H.D. 

P. F, B.(V).| T. Th. D. K. H.G. G. 


B. P. F. D. T. Z. G. K. Ch, 
F. B. P. Th. D. T. Ch, (Lat.h). G. K. 


We will give but one example from many of the application of 


this canon, ‘leaving the rest to the diligence of the student. 

Sansk. Pad-as; Gk. Poiis, Pod-os; Lat. Pes, Ped-is; Got. 
Fét-us; Old High Dutch, Vuoz; Anglo-Saxon, Fot. 

This law was undoubtedly strict in the earliest languages (one 
reason why we appeal to them only), but relaxed somewhat in pro- 
cess of time, as may be seen by comparing the Old High Dutch of 
the Glosses and Hiltibrant’s Lied with the Middle High Dutch 
of the Nibelungen Lied, and the Minnesanger, or the New High 
Dutch of Luther, &e. Some slight changes appear also to have 
resulted from the position of the consonant: in the beginning of 
aroot it has generally been found less stable than at the end, but 
essentially the canon must be considered stricti juris. In look- 
ing over the above table it will at once be seen, that as the Gothic 
is ‘separated by exactly one step from the Latin, Xc., the German 
is separated one step further from the Gothic, or two from the 
Latin; thus, where the Greek has P, the Gothic has F (the 
third in the Greek row), and the Old High Dutch B (the fifth in 
the Greek row, counting from the first), ‘“ That here, however, 
the Old High Dutch condition is the younger and weaker, the 
Gothic (Saxon, Friesish and Norse) is the older, can admit of no 
doubt, and has, on different grounds, been proved by a comparison 
of the several letters.’ *—Grimm, vol. i, p. 582. Among the 
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many important results from the application of this canon is the 
following, which we will state in Dr. Grimm’s words :—* Words 
in which two consonants agree are doubly sure, (tpéxev; Got. 
prag-jan: odes; Got. Fét-jus). ‘Those in which one consonant 
agrees, the other varies, are suspicious; yet more suspicious are 
those whose consonants, not differing in their ranks, manifest a 
real likeness in the three languages: in this case either relation- 
ship is wanting altogether (as, for instance, between the Anglo- 
Sax. Padh, Padh-as, callis, and the Gk. $0), or the one lan- 
guage has borrowed from the other; (for example, Scriban is the 
Lat. Scribere; Fruht is Fructus,* and consequently no Teutonic 
word. ‘The same must be said of Old-Saxon, Sicor; Lat. Secu- 
rus). This observation we will further exemplify by the English 
word Palm (the palm of the hand). From what we have before 
said concerning the liquids, the J. and M will be indifferent, but 
the P is suspicious. Looking to our table we find that Lat. 
Pal-m-a, Gk. xad-au-n, ought to give F in a Gothic, Anglo-Saxon 
and English word: history solves the problem by assuring us 
that the Anglo-Saxon word was Fol-m; the English P is there- 
fore unorganic, and our word probably derived from the French. 
But a slight limitation must be put to the practical application of 
this canon, which is indisputably true as far as roots are con- 
cerned. ‘This limitation rests upon the following fact: all roots 
are further defined by added syllables, which we will name sylla- 
bles of formation; and others still further added, which are the 
inflections. These syllables of formation are generally composed 
of the short and original vowels + a, @ and u, together with a 
single consonant, such as it, at, um, and the like. Now though 
these formative syllables very often correspond in the Phrygian 
and Gothic tongues, and are subject to the canon given above, 
it will sometimes happen that a Latin root has been formed into 
a word by one of these (as at), while the same root in Gothic has 
been formed by another (as a/): in this case it is clear the forma- 
tive syllables are different from the beginning, and must not be 
confounded; in this case the variation of the second consonant 
from the canon would by no means be suspicious; but such a 
case could only be substantiated by rigorous historical inquiry 
mto the forms of the word. We have thus a rule of high im- 
portance by which to guide ourselves in comparing cognate lan- 


* The corresponding word to Lat. Frug-i, &c. is Anglo-Saxon, Bruc-an; Old Eng. 
Broke, to enjoy; whence our Broker—he that hath the enjoyment, the usufruct. The 
word Fruit in English is therefore necessarily the Fr. Fruit. The Anglo-Saxon word 
was Wastm, and connected itself with a totally different system of roots. 


+ These are the ouly three short vowels found in Sanskrit and Gothic; & and 6 grew 
out of a and u, 
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guages, but a word or two more must be said concerning the 
manner of applying it. When we meet with a word, the first 
thing to be done is to ascertain its oldest form: in the instance 
given in a preceding note, ordnen is not half so easily dealt with 
as or-t-in-on. The next is to separate it into its component 
parts; to set aside, first, the sign of case or conjugation, accord- 
Ing as it is noun or verb; next to distinguish the syllable or syl- 
lables of formation; and then, when we have left the root in its 
nakedness, and ascertained that it is the real root, and not an un- 
organic form, with which we are dealing, to connect it with the 
root in other words which are similarly formed, and so to deter- 
mine the conception which it represents. And it may here be 
generally observed, that a Teutonic reot always ends in one con- 
sonant, preceded by a vowel, and not seldom consists of two 
consonants with one vowel between them; for though a few 
words appear to consist only of a single vowel or dipthong, when 
we trace them to their earliest form we find a consonant, whose 
melting as it were into the preceding vowel has given birth to the 
dipthong: the Old German ei, for instance, an egg, vindicates its 
true form in the Anglo-Saxon ag; Old Norse, egg. The Anglo- 
Saxon «, Old Norse 4, would appear exceptions to this rule, 
only till we found the Old High Dutch Ah-a, fumen, in which 
their consonant is yet preserved ; and with the exception of a few 
particles and pronouns, which are the most unintelligible parts 
of speech, the vowel appears incapable of ending the word. Dr. 
Grimm, in instancing this, gives as examples the Middle High 
Dutch nouns Sé (lake) and Zwi, and shows their true consonantal 
form in the Got. Saiws; Anglo-Saxon, Twig (twig). But this 
assumption that a consonant has been lost can only be made in 
accordance with the above rule, and after careful comparison of 
all the older forms, and of cognate words. It may, perhaps, be 
some presumption in us to exclude Dr. Grimm’s second case, 
viz. the possibility of a Teutonic root ending in two consonants 
(such two, however, as seem to make but one in pronouncing, as 
Id, ug, nd); but the analogy of many cases where a vowel having 
fallen away from before the formative syllable, the consonant of 
this has united with the consonant of the root, (as in the word 
vorht, béorht, a case noticed by himself as giving some grounds 
for a different opinion,) allows us to suppose, without any vehe- 
ment absurdity, that this may have taken place in others where a 
double consonant appears to close the root; and this supposi- 
tion is farther strengthened by the trifling number of these roots, 
and from their being only found in one of those eight conjuga- 
tions which mark past time by a change in the vowel of the root, 
particularly as that very conjugation bears signs of later date 
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than the others. However, if we allow that sometimes a Teu- 
tonic root may end in two consonants, they must be of this sort 
only, viz. such as in pronunciation really demand but one act of 
the organ. In such compositions as follow, the canon given 
above does not appear to be applied; for instance, Ft, Ht and St 
have ¢ both in Latin and Gothic; whereas in other cases, the 
Latin T=Gothic Th. So the K in Sk remains unchanged both 
in Latin and Gothic; but here the s only belongs to the root, as 
the F, H and S did in the last named cases. The deduction 
from the above rule is, that there can be no more than five con- 
sonants in any Teutonic root, of which three must stand before 
the vowel, for Teutonic roots are strictly monosyllabic; and ex- 
perience shows us that both these roots, and such as consist of a 
single vowel and consonant are rare—the commonest have one 
vowel between two consonants. 

We must beg to have it understood, that the careless examina- 
tion of words at a late period of a language cannot invalidate 
these laws, even though the exceptions to them should appear 
numerous: that capricious changes do take place through pro- 
vincialism and other causes; but that for the old, and pure, and 
completer forms, the rules may be considered fixed, on account 
of the very few exceptions to them which can be found; that 
they are moreover of universal application; and consequently, 
that had Jakel not been determined to prove that the Latin was 
a dialect of the German, he might have connected the Greek and 
Latin together far more closely than he has chosen to do. The 
etymologies which, after giving the Professor’s table of variations 
at length, we propose to examine, will be measured strictly by 
the above laws, for we do not scruple to reject at once the igno- 
rant assumptions of the Greeks,* who, by the way, must them- 


* We have something more than our own authority for what we say here. Plato, 
whose gigantic mind left few things untouched, and forced truth out of all that he 
touched, has left us a most noble record of the estimation in which he held these 
people; his Cratylus is the finest quis that ever held up pretension to ridicule. His 
attribution of Seog to Sew, curro, is charmingly barbarian; but then Plato was deter- 
mined to give a hard blow to the ‘‘ Flowing Philosophy.” He well knew that the root 
of Seog was the root of r:Sns and Stoug; that Seos denoted, therefore, ‘ the placers or 
disposers” the intellectual laws of the world, and of creation: in this sense it runs 
parallel to the Latin num-en, whose root is that of yope-og and ve.w, to order or dispose ; 
and to the YW of the first chapter of Genesis, which St. Augustine and others 
consider in the same sense of intellectual laws, from PW. See H. More’s Philoso- 
phical Cabbala. No doubt the great ignorance of the Latins in respect of their own 
language arose from that devotion to the Grecian way of thinking which arose in later 
days among them: it was very easy, when they did not understand a word, to say 
with Plato, that it was barbarous, i.e. foreign: vide Cratylus. Epps. 73 88 34 Kaxdy, 3 ob 
WAR viv EemporSer signnac, Ti dy voor roivopea ;—Zax. “ATowev Ts vi Ai’ Eccrye doxsi xal 
xaremiy LyuBarsiv. tmaye obv nal rovrw éxéimy tiv panyamy.—Epe, wolay Taurny;— Xan. 
Ta Tei BapRapndy m4 xak rovro paves tivas.—Stalbaum ed. p. 249. The trick is not 
yet quite obsolete among us. 
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selves be judged of in the same manner, and whose language is 
really subject to the same laws. 

Itis obvious that Class I1., though it may involve many words 
which are common to two peoples, and which do not necessarily 
depend upon actual communication between them, will for the 
most part comprise the words really derived from the one tongue 
to the other: the canon above given will detect these derivatives, 
because they are for the most part exceptions to its operation. 
In judging, however, of this, it is necessary first to ascertain 
whether some unorganic change may not have taken place in the 
word, by the operation of time and the like causes, which will 
account for its present form, without the necessity of assuming 
a derivation which is always suspicious. ‘This inquiry can only 
be satisfactorily answered by a careful comparison of the various 
historical forms the word has assumed: the oldest High Dutch 
form, for example, in a large class of adjectives, is ic; this very 
early became ig, and is so found in the later Old High Dutch, 
the Middle High Dutch and the New High Dutch writers: so 
the Anglo-Saxon ig very often represents adjectives which in the 
oldest and strictest High Dutch were formed with 4c; but nei- 
ther of these variations was borrowed from the Latin termination 
ig-us (which, by the way, was probably earlier, ic-us), or the 
Greek sm-os; and this process becomes especially necessary 
when such apparent changes occur in the roots of those simpler 
words which form Class I. It is quite clear that we are speak- 
ing now very generally, and if we are not as explicit as we would 
desire, we say that this is owing partly to the nature of our sub- 
ject, more to the necessity of dealing with so extensive a matter 
i so narrow a space; for though etymology has its ground-laws 
and universal principles, these can only be properly considered 
in every individual instance of their application. Each student 
must, therefore, be left to judge for himself in every case, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, and to the historical situa- 
tion of the language itself with which he is dealing. For exam- 
ple, in the modern English he will have to measure the effect of 
those disturbing forces which the Norman settlement, the re- 
vival of Greek and Latin learning, the Spanish and Italian con- 
nection, and the later extension of the French throughout Eu- 
rope, have exerted upon the Anglo-Saxon ground-work of our 
tongue; but then he must never for an instant lose sight of the 
laws which rule that very ground-work, and secretly operate 
upon the naturalized aliens which have been permitted to settle 
among us. Where a language is really a derivative one, as in 
the case of the English, really derived from the Anglo-Saxon; or 
the Italian and Spanish, really derived from the Latin, the varia- 
tions are so capricious as to be scarcely reducible to general 
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laws; or perhaps it would be better to say, the general laws are 
made to involve so infinite a number of accidents as to be scarcely 
susceptible of that clear distinction which is necessary to the 
ground-principles of so deep a thing as a language. The vowel 
e, for instance, in English, has arbitrarily taken place of a, i and 
u in the roots and terminations of Anglo-Saxon words: in Italian, 
cl and fl have, indeed, passed over into chi, fi, where the | alone 
undergoes a fixed variation. But what shall we say to the arbi- 
trary changes in Spanish—Llave from Clavis, Hlueve (it rains) 
from Pluere, Liamma from Flamma, Llano from Planus, Lla- 
mar from Clamare; where Cl, Pl, Fl are all confounded toge- 
ther, and by the side of which stands Flor? How should Formo- 
sus become Hermoso, Folium Hoja, Filius Hijo, while Hermano 
came from Germanus, Haber from Habere ; and in Fixo, Fuente, 
Fama, the H never took place of F at all? We cannot give more 
examples of this, but we suggest to those who are interested in 
these pursuits to continue the inquiry for themselves; they will 
find that in derivative languages the variations are subject to no 
such laws as those which prevail in languages which may, with 
reference to their sister tongues, be principally looked at in their 
variations, but which, with reference to themselves, have an in- 
ternal and powerful principle of life, through which every limb 
and joint, as it were, of their whole body is produced where and 
as it should be. 

We proceed to give the table of variations admitted by Pro- 
fessor Jakel, though we are of opinion that they are so laxly 
stated, that almost any two words might be made out to be one, 
by a liberal use of the means he offers us. We shall, however, 
watch him in his progress, and cry “‘ Halt” to him, if we detect 
him in any flagrant delict. 


“1. The vowels are of little importance, since they are constantly 
changed in the different dialects, whence the same word in another lan- 
guage undergoes many alterations. ‘This variation, however, shows it- 
self in words of the same stem : fliege, flog, Flug; finde, fand, fande, 
gefunden, &c. Only we must here observe, that a is often pronounced 
like ae ;* long ¢ and # like ei, omnis, omneis ; Iphigenia, Medea, for eia ; 
o, perhaps, like @ in Swedish, wavering between a and 0; « like ti, proxi- 
mus and proxumus ; au like 0, plaustrum and plostrum. 


“* 2, The consonants must be considered as the fundamental condi- 
tions of words; but then, in all languages, the letters of the same organ 
are put for one another, of which the High and Low Dutch give a 
thousand examples, and instances of which may be found in every Greek 
Grammar, and particularly in the German one of that meritorious in- 


* The German pronunciation of the vowels is here adopted. 
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quirer Grimm. The following letters are thus changed for one ano- 
ther : 
** A. The Labials. 

b, p, f, v, the soft-flowing w (qu), more rarely the lip-liquid m. 
The change of 6 and p is made known to us by the Saxon; that of 
the f by the Low Dutch—Schipp instead of Schiff, &c.; so treiben, 
trift ; binseln, pinseln and winseln. 
The v, which we first write with a particular letter, while the An- 
cients had only w, would in all probability be for the most part pro; 
nounced as a vowel, and lay nearer to our u than tow. Therefore 
the Greeks also express it by ov; Valens by ovadeve: it might 
hence appear as if the consonant w had been altogether wanting in 
Latin. ‘This is, however, not so; it is there, though in different 
characters from those wherein we sought it. It is well known that 
when in the Latin of the Middle Ages, people wished to express 
our w in French and Italian, they put g before v, as the Goths did 
h: so from Wehr came Guerra and Guerre; from Wilhelm, Guliel- 
mus, Guglielmo and Guillaume ; from Viehweide, Figuaida ; from 
Wald, Gualdus ; and universally known are Guelfs and G(v)ibe- 
lines. So the Latins, in order to make a consonant of u, seem to 
have set q before it, and then not pronounced this, but only the wu 
like w. So Scaurus says, p. 2253:* “ Q littera aque retenta est, 
quia cum illa V littera conspirat, quoties consonantis loco ponitur, id 
est pro Vau littera, ut Quis, Qualis.” That is to say, we must read 
no q with it, but only pronounce the w as 0, vis, valis. Surprising, 
indeed, does the likeness of a considerable number of Latin words 
with Old and New High Dutch words then become! Quatuor now 
becomes (g)Vatuor; the Teutonic, Fedwor ; the Gothic, Fidur, vier, 
four. Quinque becomes (q)Vin(q)ve, vinue, the old fynf and our 
fiinfe. Quis becomes (g)Vis=vis ; the Gothic, Hwas ; and Quid= 
(q)Vid; Gothic, Hwata; Low Dutch, Wat? If we believe that 
in the inscription of the Tarpeian town, quirquir, stands=(q) Vir- 
(q) Vir, we have at once a near relationship with our Wer and Was? 
Quando becomes (q)Vando=Wann; cur, earlier, (q)Uur is Warum? 
Quo=vo, Wo; and aqua=ava; Gothic, ahwas. Qu may first, at a 
later period, have been pronounced as c (k). Q was originally cer- 
tainly either g or c; whence, in the Bantic Table, Pegunia stands 
for Pecunia. As for what concerns the changes of the labials, we 
will only instance baeren and ferre; Bruder and frater ; wellc, 
bullio ; Fell, pellis ; warm, formus; wabe, favus. Of rarer occur- 
rence is the transition from 0, p, f, w into m, or the contrary ; and, 
for example, in the following words: mit, Eng. with ; win, a friend, 
from Minnen ; in straff and stramm; in promulgare and provul- 
gare; Vulcanus for Mulciber ; in facio and vito for mache and 
meide ; in multi and mile for vicle. 


_* See the passage in Scaurus (Gram. Lat. Auct. Antiqui. 4to, Hanov. 1605). Dr. 
Jakel has no right to draw the conclusion which he does from this garbled passage. 
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“ B. The Gutturals. 

g, c,k, ch; the aspirate h and x. The Saxon cannot separate g 
and k, and in Ziehen, zog, Zucht, one easily sees the transition of 
these letters. Yet the following remarks must be made; c¢, arising 
out of the Greek y, was by the old Latins pronounced (except, 
perhaps, when followed by i) as g, but later ask. It might at a 
still later period, in some provinces, have gone over into z. The 
h, which the Greeks denote by their spiritus asper, could, perhaps, 
not be well pronounced by the later, as happens at the present day 
by the Italians and French; whence c (k) often takes its place. 
Even as in German we write Reiher or Reiger, and as in Greek 
AéAva was changed into AéAvKa, so from heble sprang celo ; from 
hohle, celo ; from Halm, Old High Dutch, Halam, calamus ; from 
Haup(i)t, caput ;* from Gothic, Hana,t cana; from Haut, cutis ; 
and contrariwise from garten (which springs from giirten) came 
Hortus, and from Gast, hostis. ‘The easy transition shows itself in 
traho, veho—xi, ct—in Hessen and Chatti. The final x was, per- 
haps, pronounced like the Greek x, the Spanish x. Thus the old 
Gallic and German names which end in rich=reich, were mostly 
written with x; so Orgetorizc=Orgetorich, perhaps Ort reich; Epo- 
redoriz, Pferdereich, Dumnoriz, &c.; Uxellodunum from Uchel, 
high and dun (town, Zaun) City, Hochstadt; Radix, rettich; rex, 
Recke. 


“C. Linguals, 
d, t, th, s, ss, z The Saxons cannot distinguish d from t; Low 
Dutch says det for duss, water for wasser, tehn for zehn. Even so 
amongst the Scandinavians and English, t for the most part takes 
place of s, and particularly of z, for amongst them the last letter is 
as rare as among the Latins themselves, who only use it in Greek 
words. Moreover there appears in Upper and High Dutch too strong 
a struggle to change t into z, often quite in despite of Etymology. 
Thus arises Messen, Got. Mitan, Lat. Metir. Z itself was changed 
as poryiZw into Mechissor; so sitzen, Swed. sitta into sedeo; (er) 
gotze into gaudeo; (ver) letze into Jedo; Platz into Platea;t or 
the z was divided into its component parts by the introduction of 
a vowel between them; thus Sitz became Sedes, Maas, Metze, 


* The p in this New High Dutch word is false. In the Old High Dutch it was 
Houb-it; in the Gothic, Haubip (for Hauf-ip); and in the Anglo-Saxon, He4f-od, as 
it should be. 


+ Hana, a cock, in all the Teutonic languages. Whether Gallus connects itself with 
Galan, to sing, is doubtful, for two reasons ; first for the identity of the G; next for 


the double liquid in the Latin: but Hana is indisputably formed upon the same root as 
Cano. 


¢ A dangerous etymology: Platea, though not quite corresponding to Flat, is so 
brought nearer the rule. It is, therefore, our firm belief, either that the New High 
Dutch P is an unorganic variation of an older F (? Flatz) or that the German word is 
literally derived from the Latin one. 
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Modus.* Yet the decompounded form may even have been the 
older, and our contracted one have entered later; this, however, 
makes no exception to the relationship of the languages. The s of 
the Latins is with us often d,f thus lind, probably lin-id=/enis, 
mild=mol-l-is, gesund Swed. sund==san-us.~ Hunid, Hund§= 
canis. Infens-us, anfeind-end from the lost infendo (we have yet 
offendo, defendo). St after a consonant becomes d, so from Gerste 
came Hordeum, as Pallatium from Pallast, (in Notker, Falanza; in 
others, Pfalz, more properly derived from palus, Pfahl—Pfallast— 
Pfahlwerk, than from the Palatine Hill.) Sch, Schw, Schl, are 
not found among the other German nations, who write Slaffen, 
Smecken, Syster; we must not, therefore, look for them in Latin. 

« D.—L, n, r, s, are also interchanged, as they are by children. Even 
if R was not an invention of Appius Claudius Cecus (447 AUC.) 
since it often occurs in the laws of the Kings, yet it appears at 
times to be turned out of place by S.|| As in consequence of this 
a wavering between ésern and iren appears in Anglo-Saxon, between 
German wer, Gothic hw-as, Gen. wessen, between kuren and 
kiesen; so in Latin between Lases and Lares, quero and queso, 
honor and honos, dorsum and dossum, quis and quir, and in deriva- 
tive words, like honestus, audio from auris, instead of aurio.—Hore, 
corresponding to the Gothic auso, ohr (the ear). The struggle to 
turn the Nom. into s was so great, that not only d and t went 
over into s, but r also: so corpor, lepor, decor, became corpus, lepus, 
decus. Even so we find changes between | and r, as fratellus for 
fraterlus; in French averon and avoine avena Hafer. So Stlit for 
streit, verto for wende. 


“« 3. The three aspirates, the Lip or blowing-sound w, the Tongue or 
hissing-sound s, (the Latin s answers to our sharp ss,) and the guttural 


* The German:=ts. But though the Greek, and consequently Latin s, is consi- 
dered = ds, nothing can excuse the use Jiikel has made of this fact. It is obvious 
that in Sedes and Modus the es and us have nothing whatever to do with the root; this 
is complete in Sed and Mod, as he ought himself to have known by comparison of the 
verbs ; and as is abundantly obvious in the corresponding Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
forms; e.g. Sit-l-s and Set-el, &c. &c. We are more than half inclined to suspect that 
he has no great acquaintance with the Teutonic languages. 


+ True for the later forms of our languages; though more frequently s for d, if that 
d grew out of dh; e.g. has for hath, &c. 


¢ The roots may have been formed with different syllables. 


§ The Gothic Hunds, Old High Dutch Hunt, must have been formed with a, there- 
fore Hun-ad-s, &c. 


|| A sufficiently notable error of fact; where s and r, s and t, appear to be changed, 
r is always found, like t, to be a younger form which has grown out of s; and in lan- 
guages apparently younger than that wherein r and t are found, s is only a return to 
the older form; the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English, furnish numerous instances of 
this, as of other cases; e.g. English, daughter ; Anglo-Saxon, dohter; Gothic, Dathtar ; 
for Gothic ai=o’. 


{ In every one of these words, but the last, the s is indisputably the form out of 
which r has grown. 
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or aspirate h, are often put for one another in one language, or left out 
in another, and in all probability frequently not expressed at all. In 
Greek all three are denoted by the spiritus asper.* So éorepoc became 
vesper; tprw, serpo; ieropia, Historia. So also (be) wege is ago, ol : 
Piyw, frage, rogo, Frogo ; auswirken, ex-Ferceo, urbs is wurbs, warbes. 
Sch-liipfrig is Jubricus. Specht, picus. Stier, Taurus. S-chliesse, 
claudo. Schreiten, Swed. Scrida, s-gredi. spanne, pando. scheide, cedo, 
ab-scedo. Ulph. Skaidan.+ Halle or Saal and the contrary—iiber, super. 
Zinn, Low Dutch, Tinn, stannum; grabe, scribo. The sounds are also 
interchanged, wald becomes Saltus; hiille, velo. In many words the 
sibilant may have entered later into German, as into Italian and French ; 
juro, bewahre, bewahrheite secero, schwore,t) jurer, giurare; Taceo 
Gothic, Thahan ; Swed. Tiga; German, Schweigen. 


‘4, As the French in pronunciation leave out many letters,§ and the 
Greeks write ordc for crave or craevr, so have the Latins also thrown 
away many, for which I refer to Conrad Schneider's excellent Latin 
Grammar; so stands natus for gnatus, (cognatus), notus for gnotus 
(ignotus), arare for agrare, from ager, mitto for smitto (cosmitto), locus 
for stlocus, uro for buro, comburo, from Feuer, to destroy by fire; rogo 


* In mentioning these possible interchanges, see p. 18, we should have added the 
very rare one of w for s, as Gothic Winster for Sinistra. 


+ The liquids and certain other consonants capable of close amalgamation with a 
preceding one, seem common to all the languages. Thus gl, sk, and other such com- 
binations are exempt in general from the operation of our canon. Hence we must 
believe that the root of the Gothic Skaidan, Anglo-Saxon sctotan, (shoot); scéat, 
money, the separated or divided thing, corresponding to num-m-us, root ve4-0, Eng- 
lish shot, scot and lot, &c. to be well shot of him; Sp. re-scat-e [Solis. Hist. Mex.] shut, 
and a many other such words is the root of sci-n-do, exsfw, and scat-wrio. Cedo and 
the like are probably of a different family, for s cannot be arbitrarily inserted or left out. 
In most cases where a double letter precedes the vowel of a root, a vowel has probably 
been lost; so in German, Bleiben; Anglo-Saxon, be-lyfan; and the like. Time acts 
here no doubt, but its operation is only to be judged of by a comparison of the forms 
as they show themselves at different periods. 


t “ The striving to introduce a Sibilant, shows itself in several languages; for hence 
it comes that c,j, and g, in French, had their peculiar pronunciation before e, i; and 
that in Italian ¢ and g are pronounced like tschi and dschi, In Latin the sibilant s is 
often placed before the ¢ or d, in German after the same; so that there st arose, here 
tsors. Se out of the British Tinn, came Latin Stannum; German Tsinn or Zinn: the 
word het, English, heat, became in Latin, estus; in Upper German, hitse=hitze. So in 
German, out of tegul, Swedish, tegel, ziegel: out of taihend, zehend, vehn ; both contrary 
to etymology, for the former derives from tego, decke; the latter from die hiinde==ten 
fingers.”’—( Author’s Note.) 


§ A principle to be adopted with great caution; the Anglo-Saxon sédh (sooth, true), 
sidh (a journey), gés (a goose), are forms in which a consonant has been left out; 
this we know, because we have the Old Nor. (Isl.) sannr; Gothic, sinbs; and 
Old High Dutch kans; but nothing short of this demonstrative evidence would have 
justified us in accounting for the Anglo-Saxon forms by such an assumption. Once 
more, let it be borne in mind, that comparative etymology will alone solve our doubts 
in any particular case. 
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for Frogo; letus for gletus, Swedish, glede, English, glad. So from 
volis thou willest, vis; and invitus stands for inviltus, unwilling: infestus 
for infensus, from infend, anfeinden. 


“5. We must often assume a change of letters to have been intro- 
duced through a struggle after euphony, while their original position 
shows itself at times in individual forms, so in sperno, sprevi, in sterno, 
stravi, strat—streuen, in spargo, spars—spriitzen, in scindo, schneiden.* 


“ 6. The old language, Latin as well as German, appears to have af- 
fected uncontracted forms; hence many words were dissyllabic, and 
consisting of root and added syllable, which are among us now mono- 
syllabic. This already shows itself in the proper names, Karol-us, 
Karl; Amasium, Ems; Theotisci, Teutische,Teutsche. Even so Senap, 
Senapi, Senf; kalit, gelidus, kalt; feror, frech; valid (ge)walt-ig; 
calamus, halam, halm; Fluvius, Fluss. In many words the Latin threw 
away the vowel of the first syllable, the German of the second, and so 
ended in a consonant; so from the ancient Fora (Ottfried) Faura 
(Ulphilas), among the Latins came Pre, among the Germans Vor, 
among the English For. Even so Fora and furi went over into Pro 
and Per, and the German Fiir. 


“7, The ending us, is, um, does not belong to the stem, and for the 
most part seems to have been appended to it. Yet the Gothic of Ulphi- 
las had also the ending us; and Herodotus, 1. i. says, that the Persian 
words terminated in us. That the concluding s did not belong very 
strongly to it appears from its being often left out by the poets. Many 
words therefore end in s which in our language have a different letter ; 
thus (q)Vis, Wer? valid-us, walt-ig; (q)Vals, Welch-er? Likewise 
valj, talis, talj, solch-er; Swed. Tolik. From Lenit-as, Sanit-udo, we 
see that Lenis, Lenit, Sanus, Sanut, must have been Lind, (ge)sund. 


“8. In words of increasing declension, the genitive, not the nomina- 
tive, must be considered as stem. The Latins did not preserve the 
richness of the German languages in the terminations of the nominative, 
but generally flung away the consonants. Thus the stem of homo is 
ho-min ; of veritas, veri-tat; of virtus, vir-tut ; of mens, ment ; of dens, 
dent ; of ordo, ordinj, ording. They had resolved g into 2, as the Italians 
do at this day with many consonants, writing piacere for placere, piu for 
plus. So consonants were left out at the end, and changed into vowels 
or s; weg became via, yet in the language of the Roman peasants it 
remained Veha. (Varro de R. R.1. ii. 14.) Tag was dies. 


“9, The Present cannot so well be considered the Stem of the Verb 
as the Perfect, and Supine (an Infinitive form by the addition of a sylla- 
ble). Inthe Present, m, n, r, are often introduced; so in place of presso, 


* This very often occurs in Anglo-Saxon, but is to be detected by the effect upon 
the preceding vowel ; a before + becomes ¢a, so ¢=i becomes ¢o; if now the r be 
transposed these changes do not take place; e.g. arn (cucurri) for ran, from irnan for 
rinnan ; had the r been in its proper place this would have been éarn. 
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presmo, premo. From Sterno, strav (streue); from frang, frag, (fract ) 
breche ; from pango, pag, (pact) fiige; from sero, sav, sat, sae, sdet ; 
tero, trit, trete, zermalme ; from haurio, haust. 

“* In the first, second, and third conjugations, long a, e, 7, have arisen 
throngh contraction, as in the Greek Perispomena Verbs ; Sto from Stao, 
stehe, partly through the change of a consenant which recurs in the 
supine, into a vowel, and then certainly through contraction in particu- 
lar forms, thus (im) venio, (in) vent (er) finden; doleo, dolit, duldeu; 
deleo, delet, (ver) tilge. 


«10. In German we must bear in mind that only the stem syllable, 
and not the fore or after added syllable, comes into consideration ; thus 
for instance our fore-placed syllable ge is left out in many German pro- 
vincial dialects, in the Scandinavian and the English languages; thus 
in Danish and Swedish our Gesund becomes Sund, our Gewalt, vaelda. 
The e in German is often omitted, so that we scarcely recognize the 
fore-syllable, as in glied for ge-lied.* Swedish and also Silesian Ut, 
Gnade; in Danish, Naade and Ndel; Gluck, Frisish, Lock ; Low Saxon, 
Luck.t 


“ Whether words have past from the Latin into German, or from the 
German into Latin, may be known in many ways— 


“1, From the pronunciation, particularly that of the C, Zentner, 
zelle, zeder, zins, Lone derive from centenarius, cella, eedrus, census, 
carcer, as appears from their pronunciation, which belongs to a later 
period. On the other hand, cella and carcer themselves arose from 
keller and kerker, and were also so pronounced at an earlier period. In 
like manner cent, which will be further explained hereafter. 


«2. From the tone. We may consider as pure German such words 
as lay the fone upon the stem syllable. Those which are not so, how 
widely extended soever they may be, betray by the fone their foreign 
origin; thus musik and natir; for notwithstanding the latter word 
derives from a German root, this form has been given to us by the 
Latins. 


“3. From the form of the Infinitive. If they are from the Latin, 
they in general make iren, as contribuiren, spazieren, referiren. Where 
on the other hand the pure German infinitive is found, as in haben and 
mahlen, the German is certainly the older, even if we got the art itself 
from the Romans, as for instance Schreiben ; for out of our Graben—in 
many places Schaben and Schrabent—the Latin Scribo arose, which has 
since been given back to ourselves ; thus poliren from polio, but on the 
other hand, polio itself from feilen; imprimiren from imprimere ; but 
primo, press, itself from pressen, (Notker) bressen ; Holland, parsen ; and 






— a a me ee - - a 


__* The Anglo-Saxon word is Lip, a limb, connecting itself with the English adjective 
lithe, easy, readily moved, &c. Anglo-Saxon lidhe, merciful, and the like. 


+ English, luck. ¢ Quere, what places? 
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Swedish, prissa. So also fero from biéren, (yet existing in Low Saxon), 
in Allemanic,* peran ; Gothic, Bairan ; in Swedish, baera; in Danish, 
Bare. The infinitive form ferre,t contrary to the Latin rule, and yet 
like the Danish, shows the great antiquity of the word in Latin; from 
which cause also all the forms of the same have not remained. Thus 
too regieren and regent derive from the Latin; but the Latin rego 
comes from the German regen, richten; so that we have supplied the 
root, they the form.t Even so, siegel from sigillum, only, this is a 
diminutive of signum, whose stem Signo is zeichne.” 


We have thus far allowed Professor Jakel to speak for him- 
self; we do not pledge ourselves to the accuracy of a single 
etymology that he gives, though many are well worthy of obser- 
vation; but as we have noted only such as seemed to involve 
etymological principles, we leave the student to apply our rules, 
and his own knowledge of the languages in question, wherever a 
case occurs which appears suspicious, and they are many. He 
must, however, be careful not to confound roots with the original 
forms from which certain words may really be derived; the root, 
as we have said, is the name of the common conception, the 
particular word in which that root finds itself, may, however, be 
derived from some other word of simpler construction; héals, 
Anglo-Saxon, the neck, is h—I, (root) and s (inflection); but 
from héals comes, absolutely derived, héals-jan, to embrace, take 
round the neck, and so of other words; im all these cases, in- 
quiry is necessary into the history of every individual word, 
‘This hint we throw out, that the verb generally contains the 
simplest form of the root, and that nouns arrange themselves 
according to the forms of the conjugations. As these exert a 
most important influence upon the whole Teutonic scheme of 
language, a few words will not be considered mispent upon 
them.§ They are of three kinds in the oldest ‘Teutonic dialect 


* Old High Dutch. 


+ Once for all we must be allowed to remark, that all Latin infinitives end in e, and 
generally in re, and that most of the apparent irregularities may have arisen from con- 
traction and assimilation of the consonants; volo makes velle no doubt, but o followed 
by ¢ in a subsequent syllable==i, ought to become e, according to the law of Umlaut by 
which a, 0, u, followed by i, pass over into e, e, and y, and then vol-ir-e may readily 


become vel-r-e, velle; note, however, that the cases in which you may assume assimila- 
tion are fixed. 


+ Those who have perused the preceding pages will see that the root was perhaps 
as much Latin as German; nevertheless, regieren is a derived word, and from the 
Latin ; probably, however, through the French. 


§ For this and its consequences, see Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, i. p. 835 et seq. 
and the whole of vol, ii. 
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that subsists, viz. the Gothic, and may commediously be stated 
as fifteen in number; of these, six, the oldest, form their past 
tense by a mere variation of the vowel in the root, as fara, for, 
I went (fare, fared); four form their preterite by a reduplication 
of the first consonant in the root, as salta (I leap), saisalt (I leapt); 
two unite the two methods, both reduplicating and changing the 
vowel, as (v. conj.) Laia (irrideo) Lailé, and (vi. conj.) gréta 
(I weep) gaigrét; three form their preterite by the addition of a 
syllable, and are distinguished by the forming vowels. The lat- 
ter three coincide in what is called the regular conjugation in 
English, making ed in the preterite and participle, and these 
three seem in fact to be of later growth than the former. The 
first step is then where the noun partakes of the nature of the 
verb from which it springs, adopting its change of vowel accord- 
ing to the ¢ime, and merely differenced by the inflection; the 
second is where another noun springs from such a noun, or 
when a further derivation takes place, and an adjective or verb, 
(each capable of reproducing nouns, adjectives, and verbs,) is 
formed upon it; in every one of which cases, the derivative fol- 
lows the nature of the word from which it springs. In this 
sense, by the way, must be understood Jakel’s word stem, which 
refers not to the root (as we have stated the root to be), but the 
form from which other forms arose. We shall now proceed to 
give a very few of his etymologies, (for by far the larger portion 
of his work consists of these, as pieces justificatives), adding 
where we see occasion, our own comments. And before we do 
so we should add, that the value of his book must not be made 
to depend upon the judgment which, it may be supposed, we 
pass upon it; for in order to deal justly by him, we ought to 
bring forw ad and canvass every word that he instances, a labour 
totally incommensurate to the limits of a Review; moreover, we 
take but one very small division of his subject; and we omit, as 
foreign to the purpose of this inquiry, the contents of about half 
his volume, viz. the original races that made up the Roman peo- 
ple, and the Germanic root of their names, a subject fertile in 
ome and generally exposed to the remark, “ that all ety- 
mological inquiry into names is folly.” With this we return to 
our author. 
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We have thus given, together with our own comments, a portion 
(a small one only) of Professor Jakel’s work. If in general we 
appear to differ widely from him, it must be borne in mind that 
we have generally selected as the object of our comment the 
word which appeared to need correction as stated by him: his 
examples, in this part of his work, extend from page 36 to 126; 
and after having thus given the resemblances in form between 
the Latin and German languages, and always, whether right or 
wrong, asserted the derivation of the Latin from the German, he 
proceeds to the second part of his argument, viz. the similarity 
of their inflections and conjugations, Upon the first of these we 
wish to bestow a few words, because we think that Jakel has 
adopted a dangerous heresy, which his authority will help to 
spread. It was early observed that in Danish and Swedish the 
article was in certain cases appended to the word; that this oc- 
curred when a definite sense was to be given to it, and that then 
the noun assumed a very different appearance from its plain in- 
definite form. ‘The Professor, therefore, assumes that this oc- 
curred in Gothic and Latin also, and that the whole of the theory 
of declension depends upon this addition of the article—a con- 
clusion eminently false. He first gives the three following para- 
digms of the definite article :— 


Gothic. 
Singular. 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Sa So pata 
pis pizor * pis 
pamma pizai pbamma 
pana. po. pata. 
Old High Datch. Old Saxon. 
Mas, Plur. Mas. Sing. Mas. Plur. 
pie pie pie 
pero pes pero 
pem bemu bem 
pie. pena. bie. 
and pretexting that the substantive declensions would be too 
long im examining, gives only the paradigm of the Gothic adjec- 
tive as a convincing proof of the origin of the inflection, viz. the 
final addition of the definite article. 
Singular. Plural. 
N. Blind-s Blind-a = §:_ Blind-ata Blind-ai Blind-os Blind-a 
¢ Blind 
G. Blind-is Blind-aizos Blind-is Blind-aize Blind-aizo Blind-aize 
D. Blind-amma Blind-ai Blind-amma} Blind-aim  Blind-aim —_ Blind-aim 
A. Blind-ana_ _— Blind-a § Blind-ata Blind-ans _—Blind-os Blind-a, 
é Blind. 
Then asserting that the same thing occurs in Greek by the mere 


addition of é¢, 7, 6, the true articulus postpositivus (épSpov tmoras- 


* In Gothic s generally becomes £ (not ts) in the middle of words. 
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couevoy), he instances the nouns det-ds, tTiu-7, pod-ov and aAA-o. 
We might object to the relative é;, and not the usual 4, 4, rd 
being made to correspond with sa, so, pata; but as he does his 
best to confound them, we suspect he was desirous of getting rid 
of this distinction: he therefore assumes that after a time the 
Greeks forgot that they had already appended one article to 
their noun, and so found it necessary to use a second; and sup- 
poses that the same thing might take place in German. This he 
illustrates at some length in modern German, and proceeds to 
apply his theory to the Latin, which he supposes to have had us, 
is, a, um for its article. So pisc-is, reg-s (rex), dent-s (dens), 
nomens (nomen), &c. Xc., fruct-us, veh-a (via). It may also at 
times be er, when it is is not the contracted wair, vir.* 

To this principle generally we object on two grounds: first, 
because it leaves the question just where it stood before; for if 
the adjective and noun have only their inflections by the addition 
of the relative pronoun, the forms of the pronoun itself equally 
require to be accounted for ; because, in short, the origin of the 
-amma in the dat. s. of the adjective, and the dat. sing. of the pro- 
noun or article, is equally obscure; and because the general 
form must have been common to both: we therefore say, not 
that blind-amma was so formed because the pronoun was pamma, 
but that both blind-amma and p-amma were so formed because 
-amma was in Gothic the form of the dative case. Neither Pro- 
fessor Jakel, nor we, can tell why it was so; nor can we tell a 
bit more why cel signified to be over: just as little do we know 
why the oak had not the leaves of the tea tree, or the Teuton the 
thick lips and woolly hair of the Ethiopian: how the life in the 
man, the sap in the tree, and the principle of language in the 
tongue have developed themselves into their existing form, we 
know not. Our second objection is equally fatal; it is con- 
nected with the last, and runs thus; that in order to make out 
the derivation of the declension from the pronoun, he keeps what 
is the sign of case of both, and throws away the pronoun itself, 
the p, which contains its root: had he found blind-pamma, &c. 
it would have strengthened his case, but blind-pamma he never 
did, nor could find: the case of the Greek appears to make 
more strongly for him, because the os is apparently without a 





* We hope we have got rid of this wair=-er, which we are sorry to see the Professor 
adopt. It is never to be forgotten that throwing away consonants can only be resorted 
to when there is no other possible method of explanation, and then only when a com- 
parison of the same word in other languages warrants it: we cannot doubt that n has 
been left out in Anglo-Saxon sidh, journey, because we have Goth. sinps ; nor in Anglo- 
Saxon sidh because Old Nor. sannr, Anglo-Saxon gés because Old High Dutch kans, 

t. anser, Sansk. hams-a, cyenus, ? Does not this loss of a consonant always lengthen 
the vowel ? 
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consonant; but we beg to restore the important aspirate, to read 
the word é, Hos, and to ask if in the added syllable of inflection, 
which he asserts to consist of this only, he finds the working of 
this breathing, this letter Hi—He does not. 

In considering the forms of the Greek and Latin verb, i.e. the 
personal forms and such of the tenses as are formed by an addi- 
tional syllable, he makes use of the personal verb of being, in the 
same way as he before made use of the pronoun. To this we 
answer as we did before: “ Whence came the forms of the per- 
sonal verb itself?” It is evident that the same secret law which 
determined them determined the forms of other verbs also. We 
shall not take to pieces, bit by bit, the various verbs of being 
which contribute in all these languages to make up the one in 
use, but content ourselves with the observation, that generally in 
this method of addition the root is thrown away, and the form 
ouly remaining, this (which would have equally been the form of 
the verb under examination) is called, for the system’s sake, the 
substantive verb. 

The portion of his work which embraces from page 156 to 
231, is a historical inquiry into the peoples that made up the 
Latin nation, and a philological investigation of their names. This 
lies without our province, and in general we avoid such canvas- 
sing of names, because we never feel that we have sure footing 
at first. We will not, therefore, prejudge our author here, but 
leave him to better scholars, and those who are more deeply 
versed in the history of the world’s migrations. 

And with this we take leave both of the Professor and our 
readers: we do not profess much originality in what we have 
addressed to them, but we hope and believe that a good deal of it 
is new to Englishmen, and that it will thus be neither uninterest- 
ing nor unprofitable to them, Above all, we know that what we 
have laid down is true: of our own etymological comments the 
learned in these matters may judge: of the correctness of the 
principles on which our comments rest we cannot admit a doubt; 
we have tried them long and carefully. And here a word or two 
to young etymologists must not be omitted: we warn them 
against theorizing too soon; it is a delightful occupation, and 
one to which the constitution of the mind leads us of necessity; 
but at one time it is ruinous, while later employed it leads to 
great and useful conclusions. Generalization implies a previous 
knowledge of individual cases, and we therefore implore such as 
seriously incline to these studies, and who feel within themselves 
that they may thus profitably lay out their talents for the ad- 
vantage of themselves and of the world, to walk with caution, 
and to doubt well; to rest in hope of seeing at some future time 
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what the laws are, whose operation they even now observe, yet 
observe darkly; but not to attempt to classify till they are mas- 
ters of all the matters to be classed. They will thus aid in re- 
butting the opinion commonly entertained of our pursuits, and 
prove to the world that like every other science, the science of 
words also may be made to weave linked armour for man’s soul. 
At some time to come the works which now appear a mass of 
indigested crudities and careless guesses, will have some truth 
worth observing, and contain some knowledge not undeserving 
to be stored up: not till then must such works as Jakel’s form 
part of their study, for not till then will they be safe against the 
attraction of often fallacious appearance. Knowledge of the 
history of a people, above all, knowledge of the history of their 
language at every different period, is the great key-stone on 
which the philological arch depends. ‘The helps which each man 
may find in his way are numerous, but all valueless unless ap- 
plied in the spirit of a cautious metaphysic: and that the days 
in which we live offer advantages without number to the way- 
farer in these paths, from the daily discoveries which we are 
making of precious and long-lost documents, is most true; but 
even these, if carelessly and incautiously made use of, become 
arms turned against ourselves, and the occasions of deeper error. 
These are not matters of light or trivial import, xal Kpardaos aAn3¥ 
Aeysl, Atyuv Quo TA dvomarae elves ToIs modypacs, xal ov mavra 
Sypsoupydy dvomcrwy elves, aAAL wovoy Exeivov Tov amoBAdmovra cis TO TH 
Quoes Ovonn bv éxaorw xa duvauevoy avrou TO Eidos TIDEvas eis TE TA 
ypdppara, xar Tas cVAAaBaS. 





Art. I1V.—The Life of Gouverneur Morris, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers, detailing events in 
the American Revolution, the French Revolution, and in the 
Political History of the United States. By Jared Sparks. 
3 vols. 8vo. Boston. 18382. : 


Ir is almost hard upon us to hold such a man as Gouverneur 
Morris in the light of a foreigner. In race at least he was Bri- 
tish: his youth was spent in allegiance to Britain, the great 
examples he proposed to himself for imitation were Britons, 
the very spirit with which he resisted the authority of England, 
his energy, coolness and perseverance, were all stamped with the 
true Island character. The decisions of the political world, how- 
ever, sometimes fix the boundaries of literature, and in this 
FFQ 
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instance we are authorized to pounce upon this work as foreign, 
which, neither in genius nor in language, breathes a spark of un- 
English spirit. In sentiment—in exclusive attachment to the 
United States—the constitution of which was in part his handy- 
work, and in a sort of jealousy and suspicious vigilance of Eng- 
land—Gouverneur Morris is as thoroughly foreign, as though he 
had neither been bred a subject of England, nor spoke its lan- 
guage as an orator, nor wrote it as a legislator and man of letters, 
Gouverneur Morris was one of the heroes of the American revo- 
lution; not in the field, however, were either his courage or his 
abilities displayed, but in the senate, and the closet, and the cabi- 
net. In the midst of difficulties he was a man of unfailing elasti- 
city; when others despaired, he displayed his resources; amidst 
the struggles of jealousy and selfishness, and the backsliding and 
despondency of cowardice and timidity, he always stood up undis- 
mayed and undisgusted, beaming with hope, fertile in expedient, 
and steady of purpose. Finance, the main spring of a new state, 
was his great forte—in this, his counsel was always as wise as it 
was ingenious; from the nature of his early pursuits, and the cha- 
racter of his mind, he seems not only to have anticipated the 
truths of political economy, but to have so well understood their 
working, that he was not, like many theorizers of the present day 
exposed to the mischance of applying truth in such a bungling 
manner as to produce error. Some men have acquired a wider- 
spread fame than this friend of Washington, but none stood 
higher in the estimation of his fellow architects of the grand re- 
public of the West. He was a steady and active agent, friend 
and support, on whom they could always reckon for efficient ser- 
vice. It is such men that can manage the helm of a country in a 
revolution, and such men alone. Weaker and more inconstant 
persons are flung aside by the wheel, or swept overboard by the 
wave; but his firmness, force, and weight of metal maintained 
him at his post till the storm was weathered; nay, till long after 
the vessel of the state was safely secured and laid up in harbour. 

Gouverneur Morris was descended from a leader in Cromwell’s 
army, who had emigrated to the state of New York, under 
motives at that time common. Each of his ancestors had enjoyed 
some degree of eminence in their parent state, and had acquired a 
property, called Morrisania, where Gouverneur was born in the 
year 1752. His father, Lewis Morris, was judge of Vice-Admi- 
ralty for New York, and had several children, the eldest of whom, 
Lewis, was a member of the Old Congress, and a signer of the 
declaration of independence. The second, Staats Long, became 
a general officer in the British army, was at one time a member of 
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parliament, and married the Duchess of Gordon. Gouverneur 
was the fourth son, and by a second marriage. His father died 
before he was twelve years old, leaving him to the care of his 
mother. A provision was made for his education, and by a clause 
in his father’s will it was directed that the best to be procured 
either in Europe or America should be bestowed. His father 
had even, it seems, at the age of eight years, observed the capabi- 
lities of his child. Great pains were accordingly employed under 
the judicious direction of an affectionate mother, and the result, 
both in conduct and cultivation, was of the most satisfactory kind. 
All the eminent men of Mr. Morris’s family had been remarkable 
for their acuteness, their skill in discussion, and power of argu- 
ment. In addition to these hereditary qualities, Gouverneur pose 
sessed an active and excursive imagination, a warm flow of elo- 
quence, and much versatility of character. He had, moreover, a 
decided propensity to“ mathematical studies, which is not often 
found in alliance with the gifts of the imagination. In Mr. Mor- 
ris, however, the fancy was but the handmaid of his reason; if he 
drew upon the imagination, it was only for the purpose of dress- 
ing up the dictates of the judgment in more seducing colours. 
His love of mathematical science remained to him all his life, and 
is said to have been of great service to him in his financial and 
mercantile pursuits, and more especially in the conduct and ma- 
nagement of that splendid national undertaking, on which he 
occupied himself during his latter years in his retirement in_his 
native state—the great canal which joins the waters of Lake Erie 
with the Hudson. It was amusement to him to pursue rapid cal- 
culations in his mind, and to make out the solution of arithmetical 
difficulties unassisted by figures; and sometimes he found occa- 
sion for his higher skill in solving practical problems in physical 
science, such as relate to the velocity and force of running water, 
and the motion of machinery. 

Such were some of the intellectual distinctions of this young 
man; but as in, perhaps, all other successful cases, the part he 
played in life was made rather by his moral than his mental qua- 
lities. ‘The distinctive feature of a thoroughly healthy mind is an 
accurate and well defined knowledge of its own powers, and, 
placed on this foundation, a due degree of self confidence. Gou- 
verneur Morris has often been heard to say that in all his inter- 
course with men he never knew the sensation of fear or inferiority, 
of embarrassment or awkwardness. A happy temperament, which, 
though it may sometimes perhaps assume the appearance of bold- 
ness or presumption, yet, by giving a man the full command of 
all his resources, must almost ensure success, when combined with 
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judgment and spirit, in every affair in which the individual may be 
called to take a part. Mr. Morris’s biographer observes “ that 
although this almost daring self-possession, which never forsook 
him, may at times have deprived his manners of the charm, which 
a becoming diffidence and gentleness of demeanour are apt to in- 
fuse, yet as a means of advancement in the world, it must be 
allowed, when properly regulated, to take precedence of every 
other quality.” 

Such a man is not slow to distinguish himself even in youth. 
At eighteen Gouverneur Morris wrote against a plan of issuing a 
paper currency, entertained by the assembly of New York in 
1769: “ The first fruits,” says Mr. Sparks, “ of his financial 
abilities, afterwards so eminently developed, are clearly seen in 
these juvenile essays.” In October 1771, Mr. Morris, full three 
- months before he was twenty years of age, was licensed to act as 
an attorney. “ His financial discussions and some other proofs 
of his abilities had made him known to the principal men of the 
province; and a volunteer address to the jury, about the time of 
his being licensed, on some occasion in which the community 
took a deep interest, was represented by the hearers as an extra- 
ordinary display of eloquence and skilful reasoning in so young a 
man. With the advantages of his family name, a fine person, an 
agreeable elocution, active and industrious habits, talents and am- 
bition, no young man in the province was thought to exhibit a 
fairer promise of rapid advancement and ultimate eminence in 
his profession. But providence had destined him to another and 
wider sphere. It was his fortune to come upon the theatre of 
action at a time, when events of the greatest moment both to his 
country and to the civilized world at large were ripening into ma- 
turity, and it was likewise his fortune to take a conspicuous part 
in the accomplishment of those events. For the present, however, 
his views reached no farther than to the limited distinction of a 
colonial lawyer, and his chief aim was to attain an elevated rank 
in the profession of his choice. Bent steadily on his purpose, 
neither his ambition nor his active spirit would allow him to 
neglect any means of qualifying himself for the fullest expansion 
and best use of his powers.”—vol. i. p. 16. 

When the disputes between the colonies and Great Britain 
arose, Mr. Morris, young as he was, took a cool and dispassionate 
view of the affair, which by no means led him to consider the 
throwing off of the allegiance to the mother country a desirable 
event. He saw that the consequence would be the destruction of 
the aristocracy, and the sovereignty of the mob, and he had been 
neither bred nor educated in such a manner as to lead him to look 
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forward with satisfaction to what he calls the “ worst of all pos- 
sible dominions—the domination of a riotous mob.” Thus Mr. 
Morris was by no means early in the field as one of the “ sons of 
liberty ;” but as soon as the country with a general unanimity had 
agreed in abandoning the protection of the parent state and assert- 
ing its own independence, no unworthy hesitation, no shuffling 
middle course, no tampering with both sides, was discoverable in 
him ; he immediately took the side of his country, and never once 
looked back. Mr. Morris was a member of the first Provincial 
Congress of New York, which was convened in the spring of 
1775, and he continued a member of that body under its various 
names of Congress, Convention, and Committee of Safety, with 
the exception of a short period, for nearly three years, till he went 
to the Continental Congress. In the state assemblies, Mr. Morris 
was distinguished for his sound views in matters of finance, and 
for the clear-sighted eloquence with which he decried the idea of 
a reunion with Britain after a revolt had once taken place, and 
maintained the glorious prospects of an independence. Frag- 
ments of his speeches are preserved, and many of them are spe- 
cimens of a noble eloquence. We have only room for a para- 
graph of a speech, in which he runs through the common-place 
and cant phrases by which a case was endeavoured to be made 
out for returning to their ancient allegiance,—such as protection, 
security, &c. afforded by the present government. 


“ ¢ Thus, Sir, by means of that great gulph which rolls its waves 
between Europe and America; by the situation of these colonies, 
always adapted to hinder or interrupt all communication between the 
two; by the productions of our soil, which the Almighty has filled 
with every necessary to make us a great maritime people; by the 
extent of our coasts, and those immense rivers which serve at once to 
open a communication with our interior country, and teach us the arts 
of navigation; by those vast fisheries, which affording an inexhaustible - 
mine of wealth and a cradle of industry, breed hardy mariners, inured 
to danger and fatigue; finally, by the unconquerable spirit of freemen, 
deeply interested in the preservation of a government, which secures 
to them the blessings of liberty, and exalts the dignity of mankind ; 
by all these, I expect a full and lasting defence against any and every 
part of the earth; while the great advantages to be derived from a 
friendly intercourse with this country almost render the means of de- 
fence unnecessary, from the great improbability of being attacked. 
So far peace seems to smile upon our future independence. But that 
this fair goddess will equally crown our union with Great Britain, my 
fondest hopes cannot lead me even to suppose. Every war in which 
she is engaged must necessarily involve us in its detestable conse- 
quences ; whilst weak and unarmed, we have no shield of defence, 
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unless such as she may please (for her own sake) to afford, or else the 


pity of her enemies, and the insignificance of slaves, beneath the atten- 
tion of a generous foe,”—vol. i. p. 103. 


After the declaration of independence, and the confusion and 
disasters that ensued from the military operations in the province 
of New York, the assembly assumed a migratory character, and 
was held in various spots. Mr. Morris remained a firm and active 
member; and when it became necessary to form a constitution for 
the state, and organize its establishment, the burthen chiefly rested 
upon him, Mr. Jay, Mr. Livingston, and some few others. Mr. 
Morris was one of the first delegates to Congress under the new 
constitution of New York. Hehad now been nearly three years 
in public life, and he entered Congress with a reputation for talent 
and general intelligence, zeal, and activity in business, probably 
not surpassed by that of any other person of his age in the country, 
being not yet twenty-six years old. On the very day that Mr. 
Morris presented his credentials, he was appointed on a com- 
mittee of great importance, which rendered it necessary for him 
and four others to repair to the army, then encamped at Valley 
Forge, with a view to its regulation. It was here that the friend- 
ship with General Washington commenced; it knew no change 
until death removed one of the parties from its enjoyment. Mr. 
Morris was always honoured with the esteem, confidence, and 
approbation of that great man. Whilst here, he wrote a letter to 
his friend Jay, dated Valley Forge, Feb. 1, 1778, which we shall 
quote, as bringing our readers more familiarly acquainted with the 
spirit and views of the writer. 


“ * Dear Jay, 

««« Congress have sent me to this place, in conjunction with some 
other gentlemen, to regulate their army, and in truth not a little regu- 
lation has become necessary. Our quartermaster and commissary 
departments are in the most lamentable situation. Opportunities have 
been neglected in the last campaign which were truly golden ones, but 
omnipotent fatality had, it seems, determined that the American capital 
should fall. Our sentiments on this occasion are so perfectly coinci- 
dent, that I will not enlarge. 

“* The mighty Senate of America is not what you have known it. 
The Continental Congress and currency have both depreciated, but, 
in the hands of the Almighty architect of empires, the stone, which 
the builders have rejected, may easily become head of the corner. 
The free, open, and undisturbed communication with the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, debauches the minds of those in its vicinage with astonishing 
rapidity. This State is sick even unto the death. Just before 
the reduction of the forts, the enemy” balanced exactly upon the 


se of quitting the city, and a straw would have turned in either 
scale, 
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* ¢ Our troops,—Heu misericors ! The skeleton of an army presents 
itself to our eyes in a naked starving condition, out of health, out of 
spirits. But I have seen Fort George in the summer of 1777. Next 
campaign I believe we shall banish these troublesome fellows.* For 
Heaven's sake, my dear friend, exert yourself strenuously in the great 
leading business of taxation. To that great wheel, “a thousand 
petty spokes and small annexments are mortised and adjoined.” 1 
earnestly entreat you, and my other friend,} fortia opponere pectora to 
that fatal system of limitation, which, if carried into execution, would 
be downright ruin, and in the ineffectual attempt will carry us to the 
brink of it. York Town and its neighbourhood, although near ninety 
miles from Philadelphia, already consider our money almost as waste 
paper. 

** « My love to Livingston. I shall write to him by this oppor- 
tunity, if I can find time to send a long letter, which indeed I owe 

_him. Remember me to Mrs. Jay, and believe me yours, 
Gouverneur Moraris.’” 


In October 1778, the instructions were prepared to be sent 
from Congress to Dr. Franklin, as minister plenipotentiary at 
the court of Versailles. It is an honourable testimony to the 
high standing of Mr. Morris that the task of drawing up these 
instructions was assigned to him, and the more so, as they were 
the first that had ever been sent to an American minister at a 
foreign court. 

In February 1779, when a committee of five was appointed 
by Congress to consider certain important despatches from the 
American commissioners abroad, and communications from the 
French minister in the United States, Mr. Morris was placed at 
its head. The report of this committee, in its character and con- 
sequences, was perhaps the most important brought forward 
during the war. It became the basis of the peace, and embraced 
all the points then deemed essential or advisable to be urged in 
a treaty with England. This report was discussed in all its mul- 
tifarious bearings from time to time for upwards of six months. 
In these debates, Mr. Morris took a large share and a prominent 
lead. When they came to au end, the results were embodied by 
him in drafts of instructions to the ministers, afterwards to be 
appointed for making peace, and were unanimously adopted by 
Congress without change. 

These occupations, it may be supposed, utterly consumed the 
time and labour of Mr. Morris; but it was likewise necessary that 
he should provide the means of his support, by following in some 


* « That is, the British troops in Philadelphia.” 
+ ‘ Doubtless Robert R. Livingston.” 
+ “ The paper money issued by the state of New York.” 
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measure the business of his profession. When applied to, not 
many years before his death, for written materials respecting 
events of the revolution in which he had been personally engaged, 
he gave the following account of the manner in which he was 
employed during the time he was a member of Congress. 


“«T have no notes,” said he, “ or memorandums of what passed 


during the war. I led then the most laborious life which can be 
imagined. ‘This you will readily suppose to have been the case, when 
I was engaged with my departed friend, Robert Morris, in the office 
of finance. But what you will not so readily suppose is, that I was 
still more harassed while a member of Congress. Not to mention the 
attendance from eleven to four in the House, which was common to 
all, and the appointment to special committees, of which I had a full 
share, I was at the same time Chairman, and of course did the business 
of three standing committees, viz. on the commissary’s, quarter- 
master’s, and medical departments. You must not imagine that the 
members of these committees took any charge or burden of the affairs. 
Necessity, preserving the democratical forms, assumed the monarchi- 
cal substance of business. The chairman received and answered all 
letters and other applications, took every step which he deemed essen- 
tial, prepared reports, gave orders, and the like, and merely took the 
members of a committee into a chamber, and for the form’s sake made 
the needful communication, received their approbation, which was 
given of course. I was moreover obliged to labour occasionally in my 
profession, as my wages were insufficient for my support. I would 
not trouble you with this abstract of my situation, if it did not appear 
necessary to show you why I kept no notes of my services, and why I 
am perhaps the most ignorant man alive of what concerns them.’ 
All the papers he has left pertaining to that period, as well as the 
printed records, confirm the accuracy of this picture of his life in Con- 
gress.” —vol. i. pp. 217, 218. 


Mr. Morris was twice elected by his state to Congress; the 
third time he was superseded. During the whole period of his 
official duties he had not been able to make a single visit to his 
native province ; and it was alleged against him that in urging the 
general interests of the country, he was forgetful of the peculiar 
objects of the state for which he was a member. The state, 
however, had other members, against whom this charge could not 
be made, and who were sufficient for the dispatch of its business. 
In all probability the charge was a mere manceuvre, and his dis- 
placement is to be attributed to the preponderance of private 
intrigue. Be this as it may, Mr. Morris once more became a 
private individual—was adopted as a citizen of Pennsylvania, and 
established himself as a lawyer in Philadelphia. 

Though Mr. Morris retired from a public situation, he by no 
means abandoned public affairs. He found leisure to take into 
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minute consideration the finances of the country, which in the 
year 1780 had assumed a very gloomy aspect. ‘The doctrines of 

Mr. Morris were mostly adopted in practice, and many of the 

truths which he then announced have become familiar. The 

topics he discussed, the currency, the coinage, the Banks of 

America, though deeply interesting to the States, even to the 

present day, would scarcely bear analysis in a work intended for 

European readers. Suffice it to say, they convinced the whole 

of the republic of Mr. Morris’s thorough mastery of that subject, 

and probably led, when the different departments of the executive 

came to be organized, to his appointment as assistant financier to 

his friend Robert Morris, a man of great ability and sterling 

integrity. ‘This office seems to answer to a Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, or deputy Chancellor of the Exchequer with us. In this 
position Mr. Morris remained some time, and was occupied in 
many useful labours. One of the ablest of his publications was 

on the establishment of a bank; and he was, in fact, the planner 
of the first bank in the United States. ‘The situation of assistant 
financier Mr. Morris retained till the end of the war, when he 
retired from that office, and betook himself anew to the practice 
of the law. He was also more or less associated with Robert 
Morris in his mercantile affairs and other speculations, sometimes 
acting as his agent, at others devising plans of new adventure, 
purchases of stocks, of lands, or any other projects which pro- 
mised successful results, and the means of accumulating property. 
By their long intimacy, though not at all related, they had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of each other’s character, which, 
strengthened by a mutual confidence, enabled them to co-operate 
with double effect in executing the splendid schemes of enterprise 
which marked the career, both private and public, of the great 
American financier. 

Mr. Morris now found some leisure to visit his birth-place. His 
father had only slenderly provided for Gouverneur after taking 
care of his education, but with the assistance of his friends he 
now became the possessor of the paternal estate of Morrisania, 
which falling to his elder brother, General Morris, who had no 
intention of residing in America, he was naturally glad to transfer 
to Gouverneur. 

Somewhere about this time too, Mr. Morris had the misfortune 
to be thrown from his phaeton in the streets of Philadelphia. The 
accident was attended by a severe fracture of the leg, and subse- 
quent amputation. He bore the operation with the utmost cool- 
ness, and the day after, made some remarks upon the subject that 
have been thought worth preserving. 


“ The day after the accident occurred, a friend called to see him, 
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who thought it his duty to offer as much consolation as he could on 
an event so melancholy. He dwelt upon the good effects which such 
a trial would produce on his character and moral temperament, and 
the diminished inducements it would leave for seeking the pleasures 
and dissipations of life, into which young men are too apt to be led. 
‘ My good Sir,’ replied Mr. Morris, ‘ you argue the matter so hand- 
somely, and point out so clearly the advantages of being without legs, 
that I am almost tempted to part with the other.’ 

‘To another person, who visited him on the same occasion, and gave 
utterance to his feelings of sympathy and regret, he replied ; ‘O Sir, 
the loss is much less than you imagine; I shall doubtless be a steadier 
man with one leg than with two.’ 

* A plain wooden leg, or what was scarcely more than a rough stick 
properly fitted to the limb, was the remedy for this loss, and he soon 
acquired such a facility in its use, that it gave him little trouble, either 
in walking, or in other movements of his body. After he arrived in 
Europe, he saw people walking about with cork legs, and making a 
figure as he conceived so much more graceful than his limb of oak, 
that he resolved to try the experiment. A leg maker was sent for, 
and various contrivances fabricated, but he found fault with them all, 
and after a short trial he dismissed the artist and his cork inventions, 
and returned to the simplicity of his original substitute, which he 
never again laid aside. On one occasion he asked a favour for his 
wooden leg, which was readily granted, although a serious encroach- 
ment on court etiquette; and this was, that when he should be intro- 
duced to the king of France, as Minister from the United States, he 
should be allowed to appear without a sword.”—vol. i. pp. 224. 


Mr. Morris resided seven years in Pennsylvania, and was elected 
a delegate for that extensive state to the Convention appointed for 
drawing up a constitution. Of this Convention, which sat for 
four months, Mr. Morris was one of the most useful members, 
and his share in the formation of the constitution may be con- 
sidered as the greatest work in which he was called to co-operate. 
After long and arduous discussion, the Convention at length 
agreed upon the articles, and placed the drafts in Mr. Morris’s 
hands to receive their final form. Inthe words of Mr. Maddison, 
** the talents and taste of the author were stamped on the face 
of it. 

On the promulgation of the constitution, Mr. Morris retired 
to Morrisania, and afterwards was called by his mercantile affairs 
into Virginia. Large contracts had been entered into by Robert 
Morris for supplying France with tobacco, and as Virginia was 
the centre of that traffic, it was necessary to have an agent on the 
spot. After staying a great portion of a year there, Mr. Morris 
determined ona voyage to Europe. He was amply supplied with 
the proper introductions by Washington, and set sail, in a private 
capacity, for France at the latter end of the year 1788. 
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Mr. Morris arrived in Paris on the 3d of February, 1789, a 
period of general excitement: the revolution was in the act of 
fermentation. The first persons he sought out were Mr. Jefferson, 
the American minister, and La Fayette, with the latter of whom 
he had been well acquainted in America; and they, of course, now 
communicated freely with him on the great subject of politics, 
which at that time engrossed the thoughts of every reflecting man 
in the country. Mr. Morris, fresh from the establishment of an 
independent republic (after having spent his youth and best ener- 
gies in resisting the rule of a mild monarchy), and the Marquis de 
La Fayette, one of the heroes of the American war, and a most 
strenuous advocate of the cause of liberty, might have been ex- 
pected to fall in heartily with each other’s views. Least of 
all could it have been anticipated that the practical republican of 
America should look with coldness on theoretical republicanism 
in France. It is nevertheless true, that Mr. Morris deprecated 
revolutionary projects and principles, and never could coincide in 
the sentiments of his friend La Fayette. The first mention of him 
in the Diary of Mr. Morris relates to their first interview. “ La 
Fayette,” he writes, “ is full of politics: he appears to be too re- 
publican for the genius of his country.” When La Fayette showed 
him a draft of the celebrated Declaration of Rights, which he first 
proposed to the National Assembly, Mr. Morris writes—* I gave 
him my opinions, and suggested several amendments, tending to 
soften the high-coloured expressions of freedom. It is not by 
sounding words that revolutions are produced.” Mr. Morris had 
borne the brunt of a revolution; he knew the character of its 
workings ; experiment had taught him its tremendous chances ; 
and he saw few about him in France qualified to conduct them to 
a favourable termination. La Fayette had been an amateur in the 
same great business; a military volunteer in a successful war: his 
imagination had been gratified by beholding the grand spectacle 
of a nation rise up in freedom; but his share in getting it up had 
not admitted him to the anxieties and apprehensions of those be- 
hind the scenes. ‘The Declaration of Rights has long been aban- 
doned as a piece of legislative folly; and Mr. Morris, of all the 
truths he spoke, never uttered a sounder opinion than that revo- 
lutions do not come about by fine words. 

But Mr. Morris viewed with equal distaste the principles and 
opinions of other leaders of the revolution. ‘They were paper- 
politicians. He saw that there was not one of them who was 
aware of the practical results of his opinions, nor of the practical 
steps which led to their being put into actual execution. The 
revolution was an affair of sentiment and passion, and by these he 
well knew that much might be overturned, but that in its place 
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nothing good was likely to be established. Every man had his 
project, every man had his speech, though none had ears for other 
eloquence than theirown. But amidst all this oratory and all these 
plans, there were no leaders acquainted with the management and 
conduct of a nation; and in the nation itself there were no definite 
objects, no settled opinions, in short, neither knowledge nor moral 
force. Mr. Morris never considered these as arguments for a 
denial of justice, against a redress of grievances, or a thorough re- 
form of the old system of misgovernment; but he saw enough of 
the most prominent promoters of the revolution, and knew enough 
of the genius of the country, to be well aware that the new order 
of things was not to be abandoned to the pleasure of either leaders 
or people. With these opinions, Mr. Morris, all through the va- 
rious crises of the revolution—and his residence at Paris continued 
till its most violent scenes had passed, when he was recalled in 
1794, and superseded by Mr. Munroe—leaned to the weaker side 
—that of the monarchy, nominally only the side of power; and 
had he had the guidance of the King of France’s counsels, or had 
a man of equal firmness, sagacity, liberality, and energy been in 
that post, we are strongly inclined to think, that the French 
might have obtained as good, or a better constitution, under 
Louis XVI. than they now have under Louis Philippe, after all 
the changes of dynasty, after all the bloodshed and warfare, after 
all the loss of treasure, the wreck of private happiness and the 
agony of public misery, that have been experienced for forty years, 
not by France alone, but it may be said by all Europe. The 
gross misconduct of the government was only to be equalled by 
the intemperance of its opponents. Mr. Morris had his eyes 
open to the faults of both parties, and never concealed his senti- 
ments, and as little his sympathies. They were, moreover, ex- 
pressed with that temper, point, and force, which carries weight, 
and never fails to produce an impression. The high qualities of 
the American republican gave his disapproval of the French ones 
a stinging power, which in such times of passion was little likely 
to be overlooked or forgiven. His appointment as minister after 
some residence among them in a private character, was therefore 
not popular, and the reports which the French patriots commu- 
nicated to their American brethren appear to have made some 
sensation in the States. But the high character of Gouverneur 
Morris was unassailable, and Washington and the depositaries of 
power at home were as convinced of his wisdom as his worth. 
The Diary which Mr. Morris kept during the revolution, until 
the time came when it was dangerous to do so, is a very interest- 
ing document. Large extracts are given from it in this publica- 
tion; we should say, judging as well as we can without having 
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seen the original, that the whole ought to have appeared, and the 
objection made respecting the limits of the work might have been 
obviated by publishing the Diary in a separate form. We have 
reason, however, to be thankful for what we have got. It has 
clearly been intended solely for private use—a circumstance 
which confers an additional value on its contents, and reflects a 
higher credit on the writer, when we find so many valuable re- 
marks among the unstimulated efforts of a private journal, and so 
many just views among the first impressions and mere aids to the 
author’s future reflections. 

The position of Mr. Morris was an admirable one for a spec- 
tator. His ministerial functions (after he assumed them) gave 
him immunity, while they brought him into contact with the vari- 
ous representatives of government ; his connection with a repub- 
lic gave him access to the leaders of a nation of citizens; his 
known sympathy with the perishing monarchy opened the court 
to him; while his own social powers and high character made 
him a favourite in the best society that Paris then afforded. 

The Diary is illustrated by his correspondence during the 
revolution, chiefly dated from Paris and addressed to Washington, 
Jefferson, and others, to whom, either privately or officially, 
he felt bound to convey accurate notions of the state of the 
country and the progress of the revolution. ‘This correspond- 
ence occupies the principal part of the second volume, and will 
be considered indispensable by all future students of the history of 
the period. The letters, as well as the Diary, contain the opini- 
ons of the author on current affairs, and are formed on the best 
information that he could procure at the moment. In the midst 
of raging party and a confusion of interests and designs, it would 
necessarily be difficult to disentangle truth from falsehood, and 
still more difficult, among so many elements at work, to foresee the 
exact results of any particular event. But we must remember that 
Mr. Morris was fresh from a revolution, and he approached the 
subject with a deep learning in the ebbs and flows and currents 
of a highly excited political atmosphere. It is not a little re- 
markable that in these writings he has scarcely ever taken a single 
view of the course of events, or passed a judgment on any charac- 
ter, that time has not confirmed. By following his remarks, we 
get as luminous a view of the springs of the revolution as from 
any work whatever, of course reckoning upon a knowledge of the 
mere chronicle of events, such as any historical gazetteer will 
supply. 

The first letter from Paris is dated a very few weeks after his 
arrival in France; but he reached that country at the time when 
ali the world was preparing to send the States-General to the 
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capital, and of the character of that excitement it did not require 
long to judge. Writing to the French minister to the United 
States to thank him for his letters of introduction, Mr. Morris 
introduces a paragraph which supplies a complete picture of 
France between the summons of the States and their election. 


“Your nobles, your clergy, your people, are all in motion for the 
elections. A spirit, which has been dormant for generations, starts up 
and stares about, ignorant of the means of obtaining, but ardently 
desirous to possess its object,—consequently, active, energetic, easily led, 
but also easily, too easily, misled. Such is the instinctive love of free- 
dom, which now grows warm in the bosom of your country. That 
respect for his sovereign, which forms the distinctive mark of a French- 
man, stimulates and fortifies on the present occasion those sentiments, 
which have hitherto been deemed most hostile to monarchy; for Louis 
the Sixteenth has himself proclaimed from the throne a wish, that every 
barrier should be thrown down, which time or accident may have opposed 
to the general felicity of his people. It would be presumptuous in me 
even to guess at the effects of such causes, operating on materials and 
in situations of which I confess to you the most profound ignorance.”— 
vol. ii. p. 60. 


In a letter (Feb. 25th, 1789,) to Mr. Carmichael, at that time 
the minister of the United States at Madrid, Mr. Morris touches 
upon the singularity already alluded to, that the American repub- 
lican in Paris should stand up for a falling monarchy. 

“A republican, and just as it were emerged from that assembly, 
which has formed one of the most republican of all republican constitu- 
tions, I preach incessantly respect for the prince, attention to the rights 
of the nobility, and moderation, not only in the object, but also in the 
pursuit of it. All this, you will say, is none of my business; but I con- 
sider France as the natural ally of my country, and of course, that we are 
interested in her prosperity ; besides, to say the truth, I love France, and, 
as I believe the king to be an honest and good man, [ sincerely wish 
him well, and the more so, as I am persuaded that he earnestly desires 
the felicity of his people.—vol. ii. pp. 62, 63. 

In a letter, written a month afterwards to Washington, Mr. 
Morris notices the well known Anglo-mania which raged among 
the French nobility a short time previously to the explosion of 
the revolution. It is another characteristic of the time. 


“ This country presents an astonishing spectacle to one who has col- 
lected his ideas from books, and information half a dozen years old. 
Everything is @ /’ Anglais, and a desire to imitate the English prevails 
alike in the cut of a coat, and the form of a constitution. Like the 
English, too, all are engaged in parliamenteering; and when we consi- 
der how novel this last business must be, I assure you their progress is 
far from contemptible.”—vol. ii. p. 63. 


A letter to Washington, dated April 29th, 1789, is pregnant 
with numerous important conclusions. The elections were just 
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finished, and the instructions (cahiers) given to the representatives, 
(and which in England it is just now the fashion to call pledges,) 
were calculated to secure certain points, which had the represen- 
tatives secured, France would have become perfectly free as to 
the principles of her constitution. But the representatives, 
instead of being intent upon their cahiers, chose to try contests of 
strength with the other orders zn dimine, and prevailed; then came 
necessarily a confusion from which the issue mainly depended on 
the character of the king, the morality of statesmen and leaders, 
and the steadiness and constancy of the people. We shall find 
abundant instruction generally in these letters as to the nature of 
the materials for a revolution then existing in France; and in this 
letter to Washington the deficiencies, in a moral point of view, 
are exhibited with great clearness. 


“* The materials for a revolution in this country are very indifferent. 
Every body agrees that there is an utter prostration of morals; but this 
general position can never convey to an American mind the degree of 
depravity. It is not by any figure of rhetoric, or force of language, that 
the idea can be communicated. A hundred anecdotes, and a hundred 
thousand examples, are required to show the extreme rottenness of every 
member. ‘There are men and women who are greatly and eminently 
virtuous. I have the pleasure to number many in my own acquaint- 
ance; but they stand forward from a back ground deeply and darkly 
shaded. It is however from such crumbling matter, that the great edi- 
fice of freedom is to be erected here. Perhaps, like the stratum of rock, 
which is spread under the whole surface of their country, it may harden 
when exposed to the air; but it seems quite as likely that it will fall and 
crush the builders. 

“ T own to you that I am not without such — for there 
is one fatal principle which pervades all ranks. It is a perfect indiffer- 
ence to the violation of engagements. Inconstancy is so mingled in the 
blood, marrow, and very essence of this people, that when a man of 
high rank and importance laughs to day at what he seriously asserted 
yesterday, it is considered as in the natural order of things. Consis- 
tency is a phenomenon. Judge, then, what would be the value of an 
association, shonld such a thing be proposed, and even adopted. The 
great mass of the common people have no religion but their priests, no 
law but their superiors, no morals but their interest. These are the 
creatures who, led by drunken curates, are now in the high road @ la 
liberté, and the first use they make of it is to form insurrections every- 
where for the want of bread. We have had a little riot here yesterday 
and the day before, and I am told that some men have been killed; but 
the affair was so distant from the quarter in which I reside, that I know 
nothing of the particulars.”-—vol. ii. pp. 68, 69. 


In a letter to Mr. Jay, not long after the former one, is a re- 
mark which accounts for the extremes run into by the French. 
They had smarted under all the evils of an absolute executive ; 
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they rejoiced in its destruction, and fell into the natural error of 
confounding the use of an executive with its abuse; from having 
felt it tyrannical, to believing it unnecessary. 


“The Gardes du Corps are as warm adherents in general to the Tiers 
as any body else, strange as that may seem; so that, in effect, the sword 
has slipped out of the Monarch’s hands without his perceiving a tittle 
of the matter. All these things in a nation not yet fitted by education 
and habit for the enjoyment of freedom, give me frequently suspicions, 
that they will greatly overshoot their mark, if indeed they have not 
already done it. Already some people talk of limiting the king’s nega- 
tive upon the laws. And as they have hitherto felt severely the authority 
exercised in the name of their princes, every limitation of that authority 
seems to them desirable. Never having felt the evils of too weak an 
executive, the disorders to be apprehended from anarchy make as yet no 
impression.—vol. ii. pp. 70, 71. 

In this same letter it is stated that “the king acts from terror 
only.” Louis XVI. was a moral coward; they who had the 
king’s person had his will; his weakness was greater than has 
ever been suspected. Mr. Morris was not likely to exaggerate 
it; on the contrary, much as he despised his want of decision and 
condemned him for his culpable pliancy, he sympathised strongly 
in his fortunes, suggested and took part in some schemes for his 

-relief and escape, and at the same time became a depositary of 
his money. 

Mr. Morris’s opinion of Necker was far from being high, and 
in spite of Madame de Staél’s flattery he could not join in her 
vain and almost wild adulation of her father. Under the date of 
July ist, Necker’s position is thus defined, and it is as just as if 
a historian, on a full survey of minute facts, unhappily not always 
accessible to the historical student, had drawn it up. 


Mr. Morris is speaking of the Comte d’Artois and the 
courtiers. 


“In their anguish they curse Necker, who is in fact less the cause 
than the instrument of their sufferings. His popularity depends now 
more on the opposition he meets with from one party, than any serious 
regard of the other. It is the attempt to throw him down, which saves 
him from falling. He has no longer the preponderating weight in 
counsel, which a fortnight ago decided every thing. If they were not 
afraid of consequences, he would be dismissed; and on the same princi- 
ple the King has refused to accept his resignation. If his abilities were 
equal to his genius, and he were as much supported by firmness as he is 
swayed by ambition, he would have had the exalted honour of giving a 
free constitution to above twenty millions of his fellow creatures, and 
would have reigned long in their hearts, and received the unanimous 
applause of posterity. But as it is, he must soon fall; whether his exit 


will be physical or moral, must depend on events which I cannot fore- 
see.”"—vol, ii, pp. 71, 72. 
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The doubt between his physical and moral exit we deem to 
have been profound; circumstances of a very slight kind decided 
between them. Had Necker remained a few months longer ia 
office, his exit would probably have been physical; it was only 
moral. But the character of the Swiss minister was one which 
Mr, Morris was peculiarly qualified to fathom, from the mastery 
he had himself obtained of the science of finance. Space will 
not admit our quoting his examination of Necker’s various schemes, 
the hollowness of which he clearly demonstrates; but we may add 
a characteristic paragraph. 


As to M. Necker, he is one of those people, who has obtained a 
much greater reputation than he had any right to. His enemies say, 
that as a banker, he acquired his fortune by means, which, to say the 
least, were indelicate, and they mention instances. But in this country, 
every thing is so much exaggerated, that nothing is more useful than a 
little scepticism. M. Necker, in his public administration, has always 
been honest and disinterested, whick proves well, I think, for his for- 
mer private conduct, or else it proves that he has more vanity than 
cupidity. Be that as it may, an unspotted integrity as minister, and 
serving at his own expense in an office which others seek for the pur- 
pose of enriching themselves, have acquired for him very deservedly 
much confidence. Add to this, that his writings on finance teem with 
that sort of sensibility, which makes the fortune of modern romances, . 
and which is exactly suited to this lively nation, who love to read, but 
hate to think. Hence his reputation. He is a man of genius, and his 
wife is a woman of sense; but neither of them have talents, or rather 
the talents of a great minister. His education as a banker has taught 
him to make tight bargains, and put him upon his guard against pro- 
jects. But though he understands man as a covetous creature, he does 
not understand mankind; a defect which is remediless, He is utterly 
ignorant of politics, by which I mean politics in the great sense, or that 
sublime science, which embraces for its object the happiness of mankind. 
Consequently, he neither knows what constitution to form, nor how to 
obtain the consent of others to such as he wishes. From the moment 
of convening the States-General, he has been afloat upon the wide ocean 
of incidents.”—vol. ii. pp. 93, 94. 


In a letter dated July 4th, to Mr. Carmichael, Mr, Morris 
makes a report of the state of things after the victory of the 
Tiers in the assembly, which he considered as the crisis of the 
revolution, and speaks of it as having passed without being 
recognized as such, After this, he considered a free constitution 
sure, if they would have the good sense to give the nobles some 
share of the national authority. ‘“ Otherwise,” says he, “ it will 
degenerate into a pure monarchy, or become a vast republic—a 
democracy—can that last? I think not, I am sure not, unless 
the whole people are changed.” —vol. ii. p. 78. 

The National Assembly had already secured their existence by 
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decreeing that taxes should cease when they dispersed. Mr. 
Morris observes, as was lately held out in a great English politi- 
cal movement, that no army can move against a general resolution 
to this effect. 

Under the head of July 31st, the position of the king is thus 
accurately appreciated. It was very early for that monarch to 
think of deserting his throne, and the scheme clearly indicates 
how very unworthy Louis XVI. was to put himself at the head 
of a revolution. 


“The King has actually formed the design of going off to Spain. 
Whether the measures set on foot to dissuade him will have, as I hope, 
the desired effect, time only can discover. His fears govern him abso- 
lutely, and they have of late been most strongly excited. He is a well 
meaning man, but extremely weak, and probably these circumstances 
will in every event secure him from personal injury. An able man 
would not have fallen into his situation, but I think that no ability can 
now extricate him. He must float along the current of events, being 
absolutely and entirely a cypher. If, however, he should fly, it would 
not be easy to predict the consequences, for this country is at present as 
near to anarchy as society can approach without dissolution. ‘There are 
some able men in the National Assembly, yet the best heads among 
them would not be injured by experience, and unfortunately there are 
great numbers who, with much imagination, have little knowledge, 


judgment, or reflection. You may consider the revolution as = 


that is to say the authority of the king and of the nobility is completely 
subdued; yet I tremble for the constitution. ‘They have all that roman- 
tic spirit, and all those romantic ideas of government, which, happily 
for America, we were cured of before it was too late. ‘They are advanc- 
ing rapidly. But I must check myself, or my reflections will occupy 
too much space both for you and for me.”—vol. ii. p. 79. 


Mr. Morris does not raise our ideas of the members of the 
National Asembly; they have too often been appreciated by per- 
sons who were dazzled by their eloquence, or too ignorant of 
affairs to form a just conception of their merits. We have seen 
what is said of them above; frequent mention of them is made in 
the course of the correspondence, but always in the same tone. 


“ ‘They are admirable fellows upon paper; but as it happens, somewhat 
unfortunately, that the men who live in the world are very different from 
those who dwell in the heads of philosophers, it is not to be wondered 
at if the systems taken out of books are fit for nothing but to be put 
into books again. 

* Marmontel is the only man I have met with, among their literati, 
who seems truly to understand the subject. For the rest, they discuss 
nothing in their assembly. One large half of the time is spent in hal- 
looing and bawling. ‘The manner of speaking to a question is as fol- 
lows. Such as intend to hold forth write their names on a tablet kept 
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for that purpose, and are heard in the order that their names are written 
down, if the others will hear them, which very often they refuse to do, 
but keep up a continual uproar till the orator leaves the pulpit. Each 
man permitted to speak delivers the result of his lucubrations, so that 
the opposing parties fire off their cartridges, and it is a million to one if 
their missile arguments happen to meet.’ —vol. ii. p. 89. 


In the same letter the King is spoken of with as little respect 
for his abilities as the members for their knowledge of business, 


“‘ If the reigning prince were not the small beer character that he is, 
there can be but little doubt, that watching events, and making a toler- 
able use of them, he would regain his authority; but what will you 
have from a creature who, situated as he is, eats, and drinks, and sleeps 
well, and laughs, and is as merry a grig as lives? The idea that they 
will give him some money, which he can economize, and that he will 
have no trouble in governing, contents him entirely. Poor man! he 
little thinks how unstable is his situation. He is beloved, but it is not 
with the sort of love which a monarch should inspire. It is that kind 
of good natured pity which one feels for a led captive. There is, 
besides, no possibility of serving him; for at the slightest show of oppo- 
sition, he gives up every thing and every person.”—vol. ii. p. 92. 


To the inaptness of the assembly Mr. Morris often turns with 
some bitterness. On one occasion he says: “ They have taken 
genius instead of reason for their guide, adopted experiment 
instead of experience, and wander in the dark because they prefer 
lightning to light.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated November 22d, 1790, he again 
refers to the Assembly and thus registers their progress. They had 
gone on dissolving and destroying, and in the mean time secured 
no guarantee for a steady obedience in the people, or a regular 
course of action on the part of the government: they had broken 
all the ancient idols to pieces, and in their zeal were pulling down 
the edifice upon themselves: the noise, the eagerness, the confu- 
sion of all parties concerned rendered it impossible for a person 
of the sharpest vision to detect a ray of light through the ob- 
scurity. The following passage has a solemn sound, and let it 
be observed that it proceeded from the author before the events it 
seems to count upon. 


“This unhappy country, bewildered in the pursuit of metaphysical 
whimsies, presents to our moral view a mighty ruin. Like the remnants 
of ancient magnificence, we admire the architecture of the temple, 
while we detest the false god to whom it was dedicated. Daws and 
ravens, and the birds of night, now build their nests in its nitches. The 
sovereign, humbled to the level of the beggar’s pity, without resources, 
without authority, without a friend. The assembly, at once a master 
and a slave, new in power, wild fn theory, raw in practice, It engrosses 
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all functions, though incapable of exercising any, and has taken from 
this fierce ferocious people every restraint of religion and of respect. 
Sole executors of the law, and therefore supreme judges of its propriety, 
each district measures out its obedience by its wishes, and the great 
interests of the whole, split up into fractional morsels, depend on 
a impulse and ignorant caprice. Such a state of things can- 
not last. 

“ But how will it end? Here conjecture may wander through un- 
bounded space. What sum of misery may be requisite to change popu- 
lar will, calculation cannot determine. What circumstances may arise 
in the order of Divine Providence to give direction to that will, our 
sharpest vision cannot discover. What talents may be found to seize 
those circumstances, to influence that will, and above all to moderate 
the power which it must confer, we are equally ignorant of. One thing 
only seems to be tolerably ascertained, that the glorious — is 
lost, and (for this time at least) the revolution has failed. In the con- 
sequences of it we may however find some foundation of future pros- 
perity.”—vol. ii. pp. 118, 119. 

The letter to his friend and partner, Robert Morris, of the date 
of July 16th, 1791, alludes to the king’s attempt at escape from 
the Tuileries and his recapture at Varennes. We mention it as 
confirming Dumont in his “ Recollections of Mirabeau,” who 
dates this as the epoch at which the idea of dispensing with a king 
altogether first occurred to the nation, The step alluded to is 
the flight of the king. 


“ This step was a very foolish one. Public affairs were in such a 
situation, that, if he had been quiet, he would have soon been master, 
because the anarchy which prevails would have shown the necessity of 
conferring more authority, and because it is not possible so to balance a 
single assembly against a prince, but that one must prove too heavy for 
the other, or too light for the business. The assembly also, very strongly 
suspected of corrupt practices, was falling fast in the public estimation. 
His departure changed everything; and now the general wish seems to 
be for a republic, which is quite in the natural order of things.” —vol. ii. 
pp- 136, 137. 

This species of mal-apropos attended every proceeding of the 
unfortunate monarch: if the scheme was good in itself, it was 
adopted at the wrong time, and often a firm adherence to even a 
bad course would have secured both the good of the nation and 
himself. Here we see he took an opportunity of leaving all be- 
hind him when men were getting tired of opposing each other, 
and drove them to republicanism at the instant they were revert- 
ing to the monarchy. 

In the autumn of 1791, the king accepted the constitution, 
which none condemned more than the makers, and which nearly 
all pronounced inexecutable. The king however accepted it, and 
swore to maintain it, maintainable or not, and the sittings closed 
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leaving the way open to a new assembly still more inexperienced 
than the previous one, and still wilder and more unsettled in its 
principles. Of the departed assembly Mr. Morris makes this 
pointed remark to his correspondent Washington. 


** You doubtless recollect that the now expiring assembly was con- 
vened to arrange the finances, and you will perhaps be surprised to learn, 
that after consuming church property to the amount of one hundred 
millions sterling, they leave this department much worse than they found 
it. Such however is the fact, and the chance now is, in my opinion, 
rather for than against a bankruptcy.” —vol. ii. p. 143. 


The king was discharged from arrest in September; early in 
October we learn that he had already become a favourite once 


more, and that the Assembly, afterwards called the Legislative, 
had become an object of contempt. 


“« My dear Friend,—The people of this city are become wonderfully 
fond of the king, and have a thorough contempt for the assembly, who are, 
in general, what used to be called in Philadelphia, the blue stockings. 
There is, however, this difference between the two capitals, that with 
you virtuous poverty is respected, but here splendour is indispensable. 
Judge the consequence, and to enlighten that judgment, know that at 
this moment they stand on the brink of bankruptcy, which can only be 
avoided by increasing the vigour of the executive magistrate. ‘This 
becomes daily more and more apparent ; and Paris exists, as it were, on 
the interest of the national debt.”—vol. ii. p. 147. 


It is impossible for us to trace with Mr. Morris the history of 
parties in the Legislative Assembly, or even indicate the successive 
steps, which, according to him, led to the despotism of the popu- 
lace, as established by what is called the second revolution, when 
the Tuileries were attacked, and the king became a prisoner of 
state. ‘There is one letter, however,of so masterly a description, 
and which, at the same time, in a brief compass, gives so lumin- 
ous a view of this great second act in the revolution, that we 
should do wrong not to transfer it to our pages in part at least. 


“ The late revolution has for its remote cause that excess in the human 
temper, which drives men always to extremes, if not checked and con- 
trolled. For its proximate cause, it has the vices and defects of the late 
constitution, and particularly that an executive without powers was ren- 
dered responsible for events, and that a legislature composed of a single 
chamber of representatives was secured by every precaution, and under 
no control, except some paper maxims and popular opinion. That the 
people, or rather the populace, a thing which thank God is unknown in 
America, flattered with the idea that they are omnipotent, and disap- 
pointed from necessity in the golden prospects originally held out to 
them, were under no restraint, except such as might be imposed by ma- 
gistrates of their own choice. It resulted inevitably, that the executive 
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must be in the power of the legislative, and this last at the mercy of 
such men as could influence the mob. 

“ By reducing the royal authority below all reasonable measure, the 
constitution-makers had created a moral impossibility that the —_ 
should believe the king sincere in his acceptance, even if it had been 
possible that he should without regret have beheld himself reduced from 
the first place allotted to man, to a state so low as to be exposed to 
insult from the lowest. It was evident then, that the constitution could 
not last, and in the overturn three things might bappen, viz. the esta- 
blishment of despotism, the establishment of a good constitution, or the 
institution of a democracy. The first under an able and ambitious prince 
was inevitable. The second was extremely difficult, not in itself, but 
because the chiefs of different parties all found themselves committed to 
different points and opinions. ‘The last was only a natural continuation 
of the progress of men’s minds, in a necessary succession of ideas from 
the bill of rights. The advocates for republican government therefore 
had an easy task, although both to themselves and others it appeared 
difficult. 

“‘ From the moment that the second assembly met, a plan was formed 
among several of the members and others, to overturn the constitution, 
which they had just sworn to observe, and establish a republic. This 
arose in part from the desire of placing themselves better than they 
could otherwise do, and in part from a conviction that the system could 
not last, and that they would have no share in the administration under 
such a pure monarchy. As they had a strong hold upon the lowest 
class of people, as the aristocratic and constitutional parties were at 
open war, as these last avowed openly their wish to amend, in other 
words, to change the constitution, which at the same time they assumed 
to venerate, it was not a difficult matter to assault a monarch, who 
adhered to that form which he could not be supposed to approve, and 
whose faults became daily more and more apparent. 

** Add to this, that the court was involved in a spirit of little paltry 
intrigue, unworthy of any thing above the rank of footmen and cham- 
bermaids. Every one had his or her little project, and every little pro- 
ject had some abettors. Strong manly councils frightened the weak, 
alarmed the envious, and wounded the enervate minds of the lazy and 
luxurious. Such councils, therefore, if perchance any such appeared, 
were approved, but not adopted, certainly not followed. The palace 
was always filled with people whose language, whose conduct, whose 
manner were so diametrically opposite to everything like liberty; that it 
was easy to persuade the people that the court meant to destroy the con- 
stitution, by observing strictly the constitution. Some persons avowed 
the tactics, which from the moment of such avowal were no longer 
worth a doit. The king, whose integrity would never listen to anything 
like the violation of his oath, had nevertheless the weakness to permit 
those, who openly avowed unconstitutional sentiments, to approach his 
person, and enjoy his intimacy. The queen was still more imprudent. 
The republicans (who had also their plan to destroy the constitution by 
the constitution) founded on the king’s personal integrity, their operation 
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to destroy his reputation for integrity, and hold him out to the world as 
a traitor to the nation which he was sworn to protect. 

‘“* They in consequence seized every occasion to pass popular decrees, 
which were unconstitutional. If the king exercised his veto, he was 
accused of wishing a counter-revolution. If he sanctioned the decree, 
he was so far lost with those who were injured by the decree, and of 
course became daily more and more unprotected. The success of his 
enemies was beyond their own expectation. His palace was assaulted. 
He took refuge with the assembly, and is now a prisoner of state with 
his family. 

‘* But now the ideas of revolt, which had been fostered for his over- 
throw, are grown very troublesome to those who have possessed them- 
selves of the authority. It is not possible to say either to the people or 
to the sea, so far shalt thou go and no farther; and we shall have, 1 
think, some sharp struggles which will make many men repent of what 
they have done, when they find with Macbeth, that they have but 
taught bloody instructions, which return to plague the inventor.” — vol. ii. 
pp. 240—243. 


The mystery of the revolution was now over; it became an 
anarchy and reigned fora while. The authority of an unorganized 
populace sooner or later centres in an individual—one who leads, 
or one who defeats them—the way may be shorter or longer, 
bloody and dangerous, turbulent but not sanguinary, as suits the 
character of the country; but the end is certain—a dictator’s 
throne is the altar on which men wearied of contention, disgusted 
with dangerous power, and longing for the blessings of security, 
offer up their liberty as the price of peace. 

The only foreign minister who continued to reside through the 
revolution was the Ambassador from the United States. It was 
a task of the utmost difficulty to remain without a compromise 
of national honour; and the personal safety of the ambassador 
was not unfrequently insecure. Nevertheless, a sense of national 
utility and a very sincere love of France seem to have supported 
Mr. Morris under all his trials, and he remained until recalled at 
the request of the Comite du Salut Public, a recall which he, 
naturally enough, considered an honour. His successor arrived 
shortly after the death of Robespierre. In the month of Decem- 
ber, 1794, long before Bonaparte was even thought of, Mr. 
Morris thus writes, on quitting his functions. 

“In France, they have been lured by one idle hope after another, until 
they are plunged in the depth of misery and servitude; servitude so 
much the more degrading, as they cannot but despise their masters. I 
have long, you know, predicted a single despotism, and you have seen 
how near they have been to that catastrophe. Chance, or rather the 
want of metal in the usurper, has alone saved them to the present mo- 
ment; but I am still convinced, that they must end their voyage in that 
port, and they would probably reach it, should they make peace with 
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all their foreign enemies, through the channels of a civil war.”—vol. ii. 
p. 459. 

On leaving France, Mr. Morris travelled over a great part of 
Europe, partly with mercantile views, and partly under the inte- 
rest he took in political affairs, then becoming more and more 
eventful, and also with a view of cultivating the very distinguished 
connexions he had formed while at Paris. Many generous efforts 
were bestowed on an attempt to procure the liberation of La 
Fayette from his dungeon at Olmutz. Mr. Morris had likewise 
to surrender a sum of money to the Princess of France, as she 
was called, and which had been deposited with him by her unfor- 
tunate father. He had likewise the opportunity of greatly assist- 
ing the present King of France, some of whose letters are inserted 
in this biography, and which either apply for, or acknowledge to 
a considerable extent, the receipt of money, which at that time 
there could be little probability of ever being repaid. 

Ultimately, Mr. Morris returned to his native country, retired 
to his estate of Morrisania, and professed his intention “ to lead 
a private life, not meaning to embark again on the stormy ocean 
of politics.” He was, however, elected to a seat in the Senate, 
and does not appear to have hesitated to serve his country in that 
honourable post. As might have been expected, he soon distin- 
guished himself as a zealous Federalist, and stoutly adhered to 
opinions that have long been declining in popularity in America, 
where popularity is the rule of right and wrong. His opposition, 
though termed ultra, was never factious; though results might be 
come to which he could not approve of, or the consequences of 
which he feared, he never failed to terminate his resistance at the 
point marked by the constitution. We shall not venture to pro- 
nounce on the correctness of his principles, as applied to the 
constitutional government of the States; though we cannot help 
observing that the statesmen of that country would have done well 
to listen to Mr. Morris’s opinions on the important questions of 
finance and commercial revenue that were agitated in his time, and 
respecting which, the public opinion of North America remains as 
yet unenlightened. 

The later years of Mr. Morris’s life were spent in retirement, 
if that may be so called which was occupied with correspondence 
with the most celebrated persons of both hemispheres, in the 
publication of his opinions on great questions, and during the 
last six years of his life in incessantly labouring in his character of 
commissioner, in execution of his great project of tapping Lake 


Erie. 


Mr. Morris retained his health and vigour to within a short 
period of his death, assailed only by occasional attacks of his 
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early and tenacious enemy, the gout. He died on the sixth of 
November 1810, in the sixty-fifth year of his life. 

We wish that our limits would permit us to insert a character 
of Mr. Morris, drawn by Madame de Damas, a French lady, who 
was intimately acquainted with him during his residence in 
France. It is perhaps somewhat too culogistic, but still so elo- 
quently discriminative as to convey to the reader of the entire 
work the exact echo of his own sentiments. We must make room 
for the commencing paragraph, 


***T attempt to delineate the character of a man,’ says Madame de 
Damas, ‘ who so little resembles other men, that one should hardly say 
anything of him which has already been said of them. Like others 
however, he has virtues, defects, and talents; but their nature, their 
use, mixture, and results, form a whole entirely different from any- 
thing I have seen. Were I called upon to distinguish him by a single 
trait, I should say he is good. They, who do not well understand the 
meaning of these words, may not be satisfied; but as for me, who in- 
clude much in the term goodness, and who have seen the exercise of 
this virtue in every action of Mr. Morris’s life, I repeat, that it is this 
which gives him the first place in all honest hearts, and entitles him 
to their lasting admiration and gratitude. The love of order is his 
strongest passion, the rule of all his acts, the aim of all he utters. A 
true philanthopist by the natural impulse of his soul, he considers 
every object under the possibility of its becoming useful. His pene- 
trating, elevated, quick, and luminous mind is never idle, and he 
constantly employs his numerous and diversified attainments, either in 
doing good, or inspiring in others the love of goodness. I have never 
known a person to approach Mr. Morris, whatever might be his inten- 
tions, circumstances, or situation, who did not on leaving him find 
himself enriched by his gifts, or enlightened by his counsels; who did 
not feel grateful for some soothing consolations, a profitable hint, or a 
kind reception. 

“ «He is charged with some faults by his friends. So much en- 
largement of soul may not be compatible with a quick sensibility, yet 
one cannot help regretting, that reason and wisdom should assume a 
control so powerful over his feelings. Brought up with the almost 
rustic freedom of a republican country, he is remarkable for great 
simplicity of manners, sustained by a nobleness, which has its seat in 
his soul, but tinged with a slight shade of self-complacency. If I 
eulogize him, it is only because I attempt to draw his true portrait, and 
I seek not to weaken defects, which, after all, may be no other than qua- 
lities little in fashion with us. We call him self-complacent, because 
it is our custom to expect, that every one will abase himself to procure 
elevation, and that merit shall wait for its place to be assigned, instead 
of taking it. Mr. Morris knows his proper station, and assumes it; 
sacrificing no person to himself in secret design, and in reality sacri- 
ficing himself to no other; thus inattentive to the petty tokens of 
complaisance, which self-love dictates in our social intercourse, he 
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sometimes offends those who expect and demand them. He is fond 
of his ease, does his best to procure it, and enjoys it as much as 
possible. He loves good cheer, good wine, and good company. His 
senses as well as his mind have a high relish of perfection, and strive 
to attain it. He never eats a bad dinner without a severe censure 
upon the cook, as he never listens to folly without a keen rebuke. A 
little dissimulation would save him from many harmless enemies, who 
are not more to be regarded, however, than the small faults, which 
excite their enmity; but every species of deception, from whatever 
motive, is incompatible with the elevation, integrity and frankness of 
the man, whom I delineate. 

“* One of his most remarkable, and, if I may so say, one of his 
fundamental qualities, is his regard for truth, so constant, so absolute, 
so scrupulous, that it might seem carried to an exaggeration, were it 
not for the importance of its principle. Never, under any circum- 
stances, in the excitement of an animated story, or in the lively flow 
of pleasantry, does a word escape him, not a single word, that is not 
strictly conformable to truth. He has no conception of the pliancy of 
truth; he yields to her on all occasions, because nothing is more 
beautiful in his eyes than truth; and because, also, a mind so much 
enlightened by her rays, so capable of discovering her charms and 
extending her reign, 1s naturally inclined to uphold and defend her.” 
—vol. i. pp. 506, 507. 

Mr. Morris married late in life Anne Carey Randolph, a con- 
nexion formed with his usual judgment, and which greatly con- 
tributed to his happiness. He left one son, who, after his mother’s 
death, is to inherit the property. Astonishment has been ex- 
pressed at the vast amount of Mr. Morris’s accumulations. The 
secret is to be found in the accuracy of his judgment, the clear- 
ness of his foresight, and in his integrity and industry. Nume- 
rous volumes of business letters, copied in Mr. Morris’s own hand- 
writing, unfold a series of enterprizes, commercial schemes, and 
transactions in various countries, from which may be gathered a 
detailed history of the sources of his wealth, and the progress of 
its acquisition. But the chief basis of Mr. Morris’s property was 
his successful speculations in new lands, continued for a long term 
of years. It may be mentioned as a last trait of his generosity, 
that he leaves in his will an additional income to his wife in case 
she should re-marry, “ in order to defray the increased expendi- 
ture which may attend that connexion.” 





Art. V.—1. Parnaso Lusitano, ou Poesias Selectas dos Auctores 
Portuguezes Antigos e Modernos, illustradas com Notas. Pre- 
cedido de uma Historia abreviada da Lingua e Poesia Portu- 
gueza. 5 tom. 24mo. Paris. 1826. (Lusitanian Parnassus, 
or a Selection of Poetry from Ancient and Modern Portugueze 
Authors, illustrated with Notes. Preceded by a short History 
of the Language and Poetry of Portugal.) 


. Adozinda, Romance. Pelo Auctor da Historia da Lingua e 
Litteratura Portugueza, na Colleccto intitulada Parnaso Lu- 
sitano, &c. Kc. Kc. 12mo0. Londres. 1828. (Adozinda, a 
Romance. By the Author of the History of the Language 
and Literature of Portugal, in the Collection intitled the Lusi- 
tanian Parnassus. London.) 


Ir is a very common idea amongst persons who know nothing 
about the matter, that the Portugueze language is merely a dialect 
of Spanish, spoken by a bigoted, illiterate people, and possessing 
no work worth reading except the Lustap of Camoens. This 
idea is altogether erroneous. ‘That Portugueze and Spanish are 
closely allied, is beyond dispute, and might be asserted a priori, 
seeing that they are sister tongues, born of the same parents ;—of 
which relations by the way they enjoy double the usual number, 
that is to say, four, the Latin, Celtic, Gothic and Arabic lan- 
guages. But, as is often the case in families, they differ widely 
in character, and Portugueze is the elder sister. By national 
authors it is called the eldest daughter of the Latin, and the claim 
would be irrefragable, could we give full credit to the high anti- 
quity ascribed to a fragment, still extant, of a poem, which is said 
to have been found in the year 1187 in a condition so injured by 
time that little more than thirty lines were legible. This poem 
is believed by Portugueze scholars to have been written by Ro- 
deric, the last Gothic King of Spain, and thus to be coeval with 
the Arab conquest of the Peninsula in the beginning of the eighth 
century; a date and author which would prove Portugueze to 
have once been the general language of the whole country.* But 
though the poem should not be the work of King Roderic, a 
MS. which was consumed by age in the twelfth century must be 
reasonably old in comparison even to the Romance or Provencal 
language, and we have some internal evidence of its not beg 
much posterior to the earliest date assigned, in the paucity of 
words of Arab origin which it exhibits, A/mirante and Gibraltar 


* In conformity with, if not in corroboration of, this idea, we may observe that Por- 
tugueze writers consider the denomination of Spain as comprehending the whole Penin- 
sula, which they divide into the Castilian and Portugueze nations or provinces, 
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being, as we recollect, the only two. The language of this frag- 
ment is not much more difficult to be understood than that of 
Chaucer or Gower; and a little song, written during the reign of 
the first sovereign of Portugal, Count Henrique, who died in 
1112, is perfectly intelligible even to us foreigners of the nine- 
teenth century. Having thus established the antiquity of the 
Portugueze language, we must further observe that it is entirely 
free from the abundant gutturals that characterize the Spanish, 
and would rival the Italian in softness were not its melody some- 
what disfigured by certain terminations in am, em and do or om, 
the nasal enunciation of which, although bearing some affinity to 
the sound of the French words vin, &c. is averred to be utterly 
unattainable by any but native organs, 

That Portugal has for a considerable length of time been to a 
great degree bigoted and illiterate, must, we fear, be conceded, 
but in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, she ranked at least 
amongst the most cultivated and adventurous nations in Europe. 
Then was it that the scientific ardour end enterprise of one of her 
princes, Don Henrique, gave birth to those voyages of geogra- 
phical research which led her bold and able mariners to the East 
Indies, inspired the genius of Columbus with the daring idea of 
reaching the desired point by sailing in a contrary direction, and 
thus occasioned the first discovery of the New World. And when 
the astronomical science and nautical skill of the Portugueze had 
effected this grand object of their ambition, their intrepidity and 
military efficiency, acquired in contests with the Moors, enabled 
the small numbers sent out by the smallest of European king- 
doms, to triumph over those dreaded Mahometan warriors who 
had conquered Asia, and to add an immense and wealthy empire 
to the dominions of Portugal. It was during this period of poli- 
tical splendour that the writers, still regarded as the Portugueze 
classics, flourished. But the greatness of Portugal was not per- 
manent. The boyish imprudence of Sebastian drenched the sands 
of Africa with the best blood of his kingdom; his crown, despoiled 
of its hardy defenders, dropt helplessly, a burthen rather than a 
prize, upon the head of his great-uncle, the Cardinal Henrique, a 
man, if not actually imbecile, at least unfit, from advanced age and 
monastic habits, for governing under circumstances of difficulty; 
and upon this old monarch’s death, it fell a. prey to the power, the 
gold, and the craft’ of Philip IT. of Spain. Portugal, thus in- 
thralled, lost her vigour, Her colonies were conquered by Holland, 
and her authors took to writing bad Spanish. It appears sur- 
prising that the same energy which subsequently enabled Portugal 
to burst her fetters, seat her lawful hereditary King, in the person 
of the Duke of Braganza, upon the throne, and recover some of 
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her colonies from the Dutch, should not have revived her intel- 
lectual powers; our recollection of the coincidence of martial and 
literary glory in Greece, being rather too vivid to allow of our 
agreeing with Francisco Manuel de Nascimento, who (in an 
epistle, Da Arte Poetica e Lingua Portugueza, or of the Art of 
Poetry and the Language of Portugal, prefixed as a second 
poetical introduction to the compilation before us) ascribes it to 
the long wars induced by the necessity of maintaining the newly 
recovered independence of Portugal. He says— 


** The tumult, the disorder, that belong 
To brazen cannon and to mortar hoarse, 
Agree not with Minerva’s studious ease, 
Or the staid Muses’ sweet tranquillity. 
Apollo’s votaries leave him for Mars, 
Flinging their books away to grasp the shield ; 
And in those most melodious numbers’ stead 
That clothe magnificent ideas, they 
To nought but clashing arms direct their ears, 
Upon no object fix their angry eyes 
Save on the glowing ball, the murderous breach.” 


But, alas! the terrible Inquisition, with its despotic authority 
and its innate hostility to mental illumination, offers too ready a 


solution of the difficulty. We might be tempted to add, as a 
second cause, the neglect which letters and science long expe- 
rienced from the court and higher nobility of Portugal. But this 
neglect existed when Camoens wrote, and was not confined to 
literature. If Camoens died in an hospital, so did some of those 
generals who conquered half India for their ungrateful country. 
Yet other generals regained or enlarged the Indian empire, whilst 
Camoens had no successor for upwards of a hundred years after 
the recovery of Portugueze independence. If, soon after that re- 
volution, several authors did once more write in their mother 
tongue, they transplanted into it all the faults (especially the in- 
flated bombast termed Gongorism, from its first inventor Gongora,) 
then disfiguring the literature of Spain, to which they added the 
conceits introduced by Marini into that of Italy; and it was not 
till the middle of the eighteenth century that Portugueze genius 
revived, fostered apparently by the vigorous and national adminis- 
tration of the Marquez de -Pombal, and the, efficiency which, 
amongst his other reforms, he gave to the course of instruction, 
previously almost null, of the University of Coimbra. 

We now come to the third point of the vituperative opinion 
we are endeavouring to refute, and perhaps the five little volumes 
before us may be thought sufficiently to answer the question, 
whether there be any Portugueze work besides the Lusiad worth 
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reading? We must, however, premise a word or two upon the 
general character of Portugueze literature, or rather poetry, to 
which upon the present occasion we shall confine our attention, 
ere we proceed to offer our readers a few specimens, which may, 
we should hope, awaken some interest in the language and writings 
of a country, one of England’s oldest, and long one of her most 
faithful, allies, 

The poetry of Portugal differs altogether from that of the sister 
peninsular kingdom. It is entirely free from the extravagance and 
frequent absurdity with which the latter is usually taxed by strict 
classical critics ; but we must confess that in our estimation it pays 
a high price for an exemption purchased with the sacrifice of 
originality and nationality. In all countries, we apprehend, poetry 
has been the spontaneous offspring of native genius. In Spain, 
as in England, the authors of a more enlightened era were too 
deeply imbued with the same spirit and impulses that gave birth 
to the first attempts at song, to reject the rude strains of their 
untutored predecessors, and devoted their higher cultivation and 
classical knowledge to the improving and polishing the national 
muse. In Portugal, on the contrary, as in Italy, the study of the 
classics seems to have inspired a disgust for every thing else. 
The early simple Chacra, analogous to the Romance of Spain and 
the English Ballad, was ‘contemptuously rejected, as fit only for 
the nursery; and the mutilated fragments of them that remain, 
exist, we believe, chiefly in those store houses of legendary lore, 
the memories of village crones. ‘These Chacras, like the Spanish 
Romances, were written in a metre peculiar, as far as we know, to 
the peninsula, called asonancia, an imperfect rhyme in which the 
vowels only are considered; e. g. air and maid are asonante; and 
the effect to the ear arises chiefly from the constant recurrence of the 
same vowels, one asonancia running through the whole or great part 
of a poem. In Portugal, the metre has perished with the Chacra, 
which has not, until within the last few years, been deemed worthy 
the attention ‘of a single scholar. The very utmost stretch of 
patriotism and of national feeling went no farther than to endea- 
vour to adapt the vernacular idiom to the perfect models of 
antiquity, and in such classical Portugueze strains to sing national 
subjects. Similarity of design has produced a great similarity of 
character in many points at least in the literature of the two 
countries; the Portugueze being chiefly distinguished from the 
Italian by an occasional tone of imaginative and philosophical 
melancholy, more akin to the warblings of the northern muse. 
‘This resemblance has, probably, induced Portugueze poets to 
borrow from their Italian brethren whatever the great masters of 
both did not yield them, namely, many of their metrical forms, as 
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the ottava rima, the terza rima, the canzone, the intermixture of 
short lines in blank verse, &c. The only surviving really national 
measure with which we are acquainted is the redondilha, and that 
is but little cultivated. 

Portugueze literature, accordingly, abounds in odes, eclogues, 
idyls and sonnets, with some dull epics; but the drama, so rich in 
Spain, is here almost a barren field. One classical national tra- 
gedy indeed we have by Ferreira, one of the first of the writers 
who undertook to teach the classical muses Portugueze, professing 
this to be the main object of his life, and the character to which 
he aspired to be that since given him by Francisco Manuel, of— 


“ The good Ferreira, of our tongue the friend.” 


Ferreira likewise, as well as his friend Sa de Miranda, wrote 
some comedies that display considerable comic powers, and super- 
seded Gil Vicente, the early and real Portugueze Plautus, whose 
national, comic, but extravagant and very gross pieces, now fell 
into disrepute. But the cold classical simplicity of form adopted 
by these authors was too uncongenial to modern taste to awaken 
that passion for scenic representation, without which no theatre 
can flourish, Ferreira had few followers. His contemporaries 
and immediate successors preferred the epopeea to the drama; the 
stage was supported by translations, and it is only since the last 
revival of Portugueze literature that original dramatists have 
arisen. 

Portugueze epic poetry is generally held to be identical with 
Os Lusiapas of Camoens; and the reputation of this great author 
stands so deservedly high in European esteem, whilst his works 
are so universally known through the medium of translations, 
(though perhaps only Lord Strangford’s beautiful version of some 
of his minor pieces can be deemed really to afford the means of 
appreciating his merits,) that of him we do not propose to speak 
here, where our object is to give information concerning what is 
unknown. The Lusian poets, who emulated his success, were, 
however, so immeasurably inferior to him, that we shall not fill 
our pages with critiques upon Cortereal, Quevedo, Lobo, Castro, 
&c. &c. The species of composition in which Sa de Miranda, 
Bernadim Ribeyra, Bernardes, Pereira, Ferndo Alves de Oriente, 
Lobo, (whom we have condemned as a writer of epics,) the dra- 
matist Fereira, and many others of lesser note excelled, were 
especially eclogues and idyls. After these, their favourite strains 
were lyrics and cartas, a kind of didactic epistle. 

Concerning the authors of the 17th and the first half of the 
18th century, it is needless to add any thing to what has been 
already said. Of those who, some seventy or eighty years since, 
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first suddenly started up to show that Lusitanian genius, if it had 
Jong slumbered, was not dead, the most celebrated were Gargao 
and Diniz. They were followed by Domingo dos Reis, Quita, a 
successful pastoral poet, by Claudio Manoel da Costa, (chiefly 
distinguished as the first Brazilian candidate for literary fame,) 
and his countryman Gonzaga. But these American authors for- 
feited the advantages they might have derived from their local 
situation, by writing merely as classical Portugueze, instead of 
giving poetical pictures of a new world. Another Brazilian 
avoided this rock. The Uracuay of J. Bazilio de Gama is an 
American epic, and if the genius of the author was unfortunately 
not equal to his ambition, the Brazilian subject and colouring 
bestow an interest upon his production. It was at this period 
‘too that Antonio José, a Jew, gave to the stage a number of 
national comedies, or rather comic operas, which, though cer- 
tainly not to be compared with the stock plays of the French or 
English stage, are by no means deficient in wit, humour, and 
comic effect. 

The authors already deceased, who have adorned the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present century, are so nume- 
rous that it would be tedious to name them all. We shall men- 
tion a few who bear the highest reputation, and give some extracts 
from those whom we prefer. Manoel Barbosa du Bocage* was 
the most celebrated of improvisatores in a land where that pecu- 
liar talent is almost as common as in Italy. Francisco Manuel 
do Nascimento is considered as the Boileau, or rather, perhaps, 
the Horace of Portugal, combining great lyrical powers with keen 
satirical and critical talents. Joam Baptista Gomez was the first 
tragic writer of modern times, and his Nova Castro} still holds 
the highest rank upon the Portugueze stage: it is far inferior to 
Ferreira’s Castro in poetry, but surpasses that classical tragedy, 
perhaps, as far, in dramatic and theatrical effect. To these names 
we must add those of Nicolau Tolentino, a peculiarly national 
satirist; of Domingos Maximiano Torres, who excelled in 
eclogues and canzonets; of Antonio Ribeiro dos Santos, an 
elegant imitator of Ferreira; and of the Brazilian A, P. Souza 
Caldas, esteemed one of the best of the modern lyric poets. 

OF the living authors of Portugal, the most eminent are J. M. 
da Costa e Silva, J. A.de Macedo, J. F. de Castilho, who lost 
his sight at six years of age, B. M. Curvo Semedo, J. Evangelista 
de Moraes Sarmento, J. V. Pimentel Maldonado, and his sister 
Marianna; three other ladies, the Viscondessa de Balsamao, of the 


* Foreign names are not of uncommon occurrence,—English, French, and Germans 
having settled in Portugal, whose descendants are considered as native Portugueze. 
¢ An account of this tragedy has appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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Villa Poucas de Guimaraens family, a lady, who, at upwards of 
seventy years of age, excels in amorous lyrics, Dona Posntion’ 
de Paula Pozzolo da Costa, and Dona Leonor d’ Almeida; M. 
C. S. d’Aguiar, a very prolific tragedian, not without merit, D. 
A. J. Osorio de Pina Lvitdo, a Brazilian, F. de Paula Medina 
e Vasconcellos, a native of the island of Madeira, J. B. Leitao 
d’Almeida Garrett, and Luiz da Silva Mozinho de Albuquerque. 
The writings of this last writer are already so various and 
voluminous that we hope ere long to introduce him to our readers’ 
notice in a separate article. Of some of the others we shall here 
give specimens, and we may observe generally, that although by 
no means deficient in the more ordinary tuneful strains, a large 
proportion of the works of the above mentioned living authors 
consists of invectives against French ambition, and of lyrical tri- 
butes of admiration and gratitude to England’s great captain, to 
whom Portugal owes her independence. We have heard of an 
epic upon his peninsular wars by Vasconcellos, but have never 
been able to procure a sight of it. 

Without apologizing for the length of this introduction, ren- 
dered necessary by the novelty of the subject, we proceed to the 
compilation under review. The introductory prose sketch is from 
the pen of Almeida Garrett, and affords much valuable informa. 


tion, although somewhat tinctured with national partiality, and 
more perhaps with national feelings, which to foreigners detract 
from the weight of its criticism. It need not detain us after the 
ample statements we have given. The compiler, P. J. de Fon 
seca, appears to be very inferior in judgment to his eo 


and might have made, we suspect, a better selection. He has 
divided and classed the pieces contained in these volumes as is 
usually done, according to the character of the poetry; but we 
shall deviate from this rule in arranging our extracts; and Portu- 
gueze poetry being so distinctly divided into two distant eras, we 
shall first give specimens of two or three of the numerous poets 
of the sixteenth century, and then proceed to the modern school. 
The first poet we shall introduce to our readers is our principal 
favourite, Antonio Ferreira, a nobleman and eminent lawyer, who 
was born in 1528, and died before he had completed his fortieth 
year. In most kinds of poetry Ferreira was, we think, fully equal 
to his rivals and friends, with the exception, perhaps, of Camoens}; 
but his tragedy is so decidedly considered as the masterpiece upon 
which his reputation rests, that we shall take our specimens of 
his powers from it; The Castro is the second tragedy written in 
any modern language, and Ferreira’s compatriot admirers lay 
much stress upon its being so little posterior to the first (Trissino’s 
HAZ 
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Sofonisba)* as to render it improbable that the Portugueze poet 
should have seen the Italian piece. We ourselves think that a 

revious knowledge of the Sofonisba would detract but little from 
Dennis merit. Both tragedies are modelled after the Greek 
masters of the art, and should we allow that Trissino suggested 
to our author the idea of imitating them in a modern language, 
the conception of founding a tragedy upon the history of his own 
country, as Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, did upon the 
history of theirs, was entirely Ferreira’s, and this is, to our minds, 
sufficient to establish his claim to originality. His tragedy is, 
moreover, very superior to Trissino’s. ‘The Castro is founded 
upon the story, or rather the catastrophe, of the loves of Don 
Pedro, Infante of Portugal, and Dona Iitez} de Castro. After 
a long attachment during the life of Pedro’s first wife, they were 
privately married upon her death. Tiiez lived in retirement upon 
the banks of the ivctene, (the spot still bears the name of the 
Quinta das Lagrimas, the Villa or Garden of Tears,) and there 
became the mother of four children, passing with the world for 
her husband’s mistress; but the enemies of her family discovered 
the secret of her marriage, and dreading her future influence as 
queen, persuaded the king that the interest of the country required 
the death of his son’s wife or mistress. She was accordingly 
murdered by them, with the old king’s concurrence, during the 
Infante’s casual absence, and the widower’s despair sought alle- 
viation in a sanguinary vengeance that branded him with the sur- 
name of Cruel; though after he had solaced his exasperation with 
the tortures and death of the assassins, his insane violence subsided 
into a tranquil and just, however inexorable, sternness, which was 
marked by the more laudatory epithet of the Justiciary. This 
story is highly tragical, and Ferreira’s conception of it is drama- 
tic, notwithstanding that to his zeal for classical simplicity he has 
sacrificed what should have been tragical and dramatic scenes. 
He has no interview between the wedded lovers, no efforts of the 
husband to save an idolized wife. The first act exhibits the 
ardent love of both, and on the part of Liiez, fear of her enemies, 
anxiety for the declaration of her marriage, and reliance upon her 
husband’s firmness. Inthe second act, her enemies persuade the 
reluctant king to sanction her death; in the third she is warned 
of her impending fate ; and in the fourth it is consummated, de- 
spite the seeming success of her attempt to soften her royal 
father-in-law. The fifth act is wholly occupied with Don Pedro’s 


* Tt will be remembered, that France and England in those days knew nothing of 
the drama beyond Mysteries and Moralities. 


t The ii so marked is pronounced as if followed by a y. 
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despair and vengeful menaces. A chorus forms part of the-dra- 
matis persone, and sings appropriate lyrical strains between the 
acts. We shall take our specimen from the third act. The 
chorus thus addresses Iniez:— 


“ Tidings most sad and cruel, death-fraught tidings, 
I bring thee, Dona Iiiez. Oh woe, woe! 
Ob most ae one, that merit’st not 
A death so cruel! 
Nurse. How? What say’st thou? Speak. 
Chorus. I cannot speak for weeping. 
Inez. | Wherefore weep’st thou ? 
Chorus. I look upon that face, those eyes 
Tiez. Woe’s me! 
Alas! What ill? What ill so terrible 
Is this thou bringest me? 
Chorus. It is thy death. 
Inez. Is he then dead? my husband? mine Infante? 
Chorus. You both must die, ev'n now. 
Inez. Oh woful tidings! 
They'll murder my beloved! Why murder him ? 
Chorus. Because they'll murder thee. In thee he lives, 
In thee will quickly die. 
Nurse. Now God forbid 
Such ills’ befalling ! 
Chorus. They are imminent, 
And linger not. Fly, thou unhappy one! 
By flight secure thee. I already hear 
The clashing of the iron instruments 
That hither hasten with thy death. Armed men, 
Lady, in search of thee, are hastening hither. 
The king himself is seeking thee, resolved 
On thee t’ avenge* his rage. If possible, 
Rescue thy children with thyself, nor suffer 
Thine evil fate t’ infect them. 
Woe is me! 
Sad, lonely, persecuted! Oh, my lord, 
Where art thou, that thou comest not? The king 
Seeks me. 
Chorus. The king. 
Inez. | And wherefore should he slay me ? 
Chorus. Oh cruel king! and cruel those who urge 
Such monstrous cruelty! For thee they seek, 
For thy fair bosom, that with savage steel 
It may be furiously pierced through and through. 


* This expression, however singular, is Ferreira’s ; the word vingar cannot, we be- 
lieve, be translated otherwise than to revenge or retaliate. A similar use of revenge 
frequently occurs in the old German of the middle ages. 
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Thus are thy dreams fulfilled, 

Unhappy dreams! 

Oh cruel dreams! so miserably true 

Why would ye prove yourselves? Spirit of mine, 
Why didst not more believe the frightful woes 
Thou hadst conceived and knewest? Fly, good nurse, 
Fly thou the dreadful wrath that threatens us. 

I stay, alone I stay, but innocent. 

No succour I desire,—let my death come,— 

Let me die innocent, You in my stead, 

My little, little children, here shall live, 

You, whom so savagely they'll tear from me. 
God is mine only stay. Ye maids of Coimbra, 
Succour me! Men, who see mine innocence, 
Oh succour me! My children, do not weep, 

I weep for you. Be happy in your mother, 

In your sad mother, whilst she yet survives. 

You, gentle friends, surround, encircle me, 

And save me, if you may, from coming death.” 


The chorus that follows we think the least poetical in the 
play, besides being written in Sapphic and other metres, uncon- 
genial to the English language. We shall therefore translate in 
its stead that which divides the first and second acts. 


SEMI-CHORUS. 


** When first young Love was born 
Earth was with life imbued ; 
The sun acquired his beams, the stars their light ; 
Heav'n shone in Nature’s morn ; 
And, by the light subdued, 
Darkness revealed long-hidden charms to sight ; 
And she, the rosy-hued, 
Who rules Heaven's fairest sphere, 
Daughter of Ocean rude— 
She to the world gave Love, her offspring dear. 


** Tis Love adorns our earth 
With verdure and soft dews ; 
With colours decks the flow’rs, with leaves the groves ; 
Turns war to peace and mirth ; 
O’er harshness softness strews; 
And melts a thousand hates in thousand loves, 
Incessant he renews 
The lives stern death consumes, 
And gives the brilliant hues 
{n which earth’s beauteous picture ever blooms. 
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*“ The raging of his flames 

*Twere cowardice to fear; 

For Love is soft and tender as a child. 

His rage entreaty tames ; 

And passion’s starting tear 

He kisses from the eyes, tenderly mild. 

Within his quiver hear 

The golden arrows ring ; 

They deadly shafts appear ; 

But love-fraught, love-impelled, their flight they wing. 
** Love sounds in every lay 

In every tuneful quire ; 

‘Fempestuous winds are lulled by his sweet voice ; 

Sorrow is chased away, 

And in his genial fire 

The limpid streams, the hills and vales rejoice. 

Love’s own harmonious lyre 

In Heav’n is heard to sound ; 

And whilst his flames inspire 

Thy heart, thou, Castro, by Love’s God art crown’d.” 


SECOND SEMI-UHORUS. 
* Rather, a tyrant blind, 

Forged by the peet’s brain, 

Desire, deceit unkind, 

Offspring of idleness, god of the vain; 

The never-failing bane 

Of all high thoughts inspire. 

His arrows, tipt with fire, 

Madly he hurls around ; 

Apollo, Mars, groan with the scorching wound. 
** Aloft in air he flies, 

And the earth burns below; 

His deadly shafts he plies, 

And, when he misses, causes bitterest woe. 

He glories foe with foe 

In passion’s chains to bind ; 

And those by Fate designed 

For union, those he parts ; 

Unsated he with tears, blood, breaking hearts. 
‘* Into the tender breast 

Of chastely blushing maid, 

As time and chance suggest, 

He'll steal, or furiously her heart invade. 

The fire, by reason’s aid 

Extinguished, will revive ; 

In cold blood, scarce alive, 

In age’s snows will blaze, 

Kindling the inmost soul with beauty’s rays. 
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“ From thence the venom streams 
Through the erst healthy frame: 
The slumbering spirit dreams 
In self-delusion, weaving webs of flame. 
Then disappear chaste shame 
And generous constancy ; 
Then death and misery 
Enter in softness’ guise, 
The heart is hardened, and the reason dies. 


*< From great Alcides’ hand 
Who snatched the iron mace, 
At foot of maiden bland 
Marking the lion-conqueror’s maid-like place ? 
The spoils of that dread chase 
Who turned to delicate 
Attire of female state ? 
And fingers, wont to hurl 
War's weapons round, the distaff forced to twirl ? 
* * % * 


‘© What other fire consumed 
The glories of old Troy ? 
Or Spain, the mighty, doomed 
To groan beneath a paynim ycke’s annoy ? 
A blind and wanton boy 
The noblest minds o’erthrew, 
Mangled and maimed, and slew; 
Triumphing over lives and blood, 
The prey of appetite’s remorseless mood. 


«€ Blest, oh how wond’rous blest, 
Who ’gainst the fatal dart 
Has known to guard his breast, 
Or quench the flames whilst kiudling in his heart ! 
Such grace doth Heav’n impart 
But to a favoured few. 
Vain joys, that quickly flew, 
Thousands with tears lament, 
And their submission to Love’s power repent.” 


We have given precedence to Ferreira on account of his po- 
etical merit and the loftier strain of his muse, although Sa de 
Miranda ought to have stood first, as well in point of time as on 
account of his rank, and of the sort of supremacy ceded to him 
by contemporary poets. He is called by Senhor Garrett “ the 
true father of our poetry—the poet of reason and virtue,” and 
was the introducer of the Italian metres, in which he wrote 
eclogues, idyls, &c. &c. Nevertheless, his poetical reputation 
now rests chiefly upon his Cartas, didactic epistles written in the 
native Portugueze redondilha measure. We translate a few quin- 
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tilhas, or five-lined stanzas, from an epistle addressed to King 
John the Third, which is esteemed his master-piece. The reader 
will observe that the arrangement of the rhymes is twofold, regu- 
larly alternating. 


“ Great King of Kings, one single day, 
One hour of yours, in idle mood 
Should I consume, it would betray 
That guiltily I did not pay 
Due reverence to the general good. 

‘* For in a distant hemisphere, 
Where other stars gem other skies, 
Nations of various form and cheer— 
By God till now hid from our eyes— 
Submiss your mandates wait to hear. 

“ You in all subject hearts abide, 
Oh monarch powerful as just, 

You who will knots the hardest tied 
Untangle, or with sword divide ; 
Great living law in whom we trust. 

** Where men are, Covetise is ever ; 
All she bewilders, all deceives; 

Less foil’d by justice’ firm endeavour, 
The web that fraudful malice weaves, 
Or to unravel or dissever. 

* » * ~ 


* Your ships that boldly navigate, 
Sailing this solid globe around, 
*Midst their discoveries no state 
Ungoverned by some king have found. 
What were a headless body’s fate ? 

“ Kingdoms confessing two kings’ right 
Inevitable ills o’erwhelm. 
Earth from one sun receives her light, 
One God upholds her by his might ; 
One monarch only suits one realm. 

+ . + + 


** With privileges high as these, 
Conscientiously should kings beware 
Of looks deceptive, arts to please, 
Practised their justice to ensnare, 
And cobweb laws to break with ease. 

“ Who cannot ’gainst the law prevail 
By force or art, or favour, Sire, 

Is deemed in interest to fail : 
If valueless at public sale, 
None will to fav'ritism aspire. 
* * * * 
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** The man who bears a single mind, 
A single face, a single truth, 
Uptorn, not bent by stormiest wind, 
For all besides on earth’s designed, 
But for a courtier—no, in sooth.” 


This last quintilha is in the mouth of every well-educated 
Portugueze; and with it we shall take our leave of the more 
philosophical than poetical Sa de Miranda, turning to the third 
and last of the poets of this brilliant early period, from whom we 
intend giving extracts. Diogo Bernardes is celebrated for the 
simple and melancholy sweetness of his pastoral strains. But 
the shepherd’s reed is so uncongenial to this excitement-loving 
age and country, that we fear the Portugueze Theocritus stands 
little chance of enjoying such admiration in England as at home, 
or even of having his best eclogue, Marilia, patiently read 
through; more especially as we deem it right to adhere in our 
translation to his ¢erza rima, the monotony of which, although in 
the original it seems to heighten the mellifluous sadness of his 
shepherdess’s complaints, is ill suited to our more robust lan- 
guage. We shall therefore give but little of it; the opening 
stanzas, as characteristic of the style, and a few of the more pa- 
thetic. 

“* How sweetly ’midst these hazel bushes rose 
Ev'n now the nightingale’s melodious lay, 
Whilst the unhappy Phyllis mourned her woes ! 

I came to drive my lambs, idly that stray, 
From yonder wheat, and caught, as I drew near, 
Either's last cadence, ere both fled away. 

Sad Phyllis cried ‘ Alas!’ in tone so drear, 

So inly felt, that sorrow’s voice I knew, 
And my heart bled such suffering to hear ; 

Complaining thus, she mournfully withdrew; 
The bird flew off, and my regrets are vain. 

* . * - . 

Those nymphs who from their bosoms love exclude 
Are happy—Oh how enviable their state ! 

How wretched those whose hearts he has subdued ! 

How often do they vainly call on Fate ! 

How often cruel love invoke, and wail, 
And lavish sighs and tears on an ingrate! 

Vainly their eyes disclose the tender tale 
Of a lost heart. In us, fore-doomed to grief, 
Beauty and grace, alas! of what avail ? 

If we're disdained, ’tis sorrow past relief ! 

In which, if curelessly the heart must pine, 


The term of life and suffering will be brief. 
. + * ~ * 
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I loved thee holily as the chaste dove ; 
If other thoughts within thy bosom dwell, 
Thine own heart must that wrongful thought repreve. 
But wherefore do I here my sorrows tell, 
Where Echo only to my sad lament 
Can answer, and not him I love so well? 
Across these mountains since his course he bent, 
Never again revisiting our plains, 
By what dark jealousies my heart is rent! 
So little room for hope to me remains 
Despair were haply lesser misery ; 
But love resists despair, and love still reigns.” 

We shall now leave the poets whom Portugal still esteems her 
classics, for those who in the last half of the last century revived 
her poetical spirit. The first of these was Pedro Antonio Correa 
Gargao, who started up, amidst the intellectual night that had 
long oppressed his native land, in the full vigor of manly genius. 
Gargao wrote lyrically and satirically, but his two satires in this 
collection turn so entirely upon Portugueze literature that they 
would be nearly unintelligible, and quite uninteresting to English 
readers. We take as our specimen of his abilities his Cantata of 
Dido, which is esteemed by his compatriot critics, one of the most 
sublime conceptions of human genius, one of the most perfect of 
human works. In our translation we shall closely imitate the metre 
of the original, thus affording a sample of that admixture of short 
lines in blank verse of which we have spoken. 

DIDO, A CANTATA. 
“ Already in the ruddy east shone white 
The pregnant sails that speed the Trojan fleet, 
Now wafted on the pinions of the wind 
They vanish midst the golden sea’s blue waves. 
The miserable Dido 
Wanders loud shrieking through her regal halls, 
With dim and turbid eyes seeking in vain 
The fugitive Auneas. 
Only deserted streets and lonesome squares 
Her new-built Carthage offers to her gaze; 
And frightfully along the naked shore 
The solitary billows roar i’ the night. 
And midst the gilded vanes 
Crowning the splendid domes 
Nocturnal birds hoot their ill auguries, 
In fancy now she hears 
Amaz’d, the ashes cold 
Of dead Sicheus, from his marble tomb, 
In feeble accents mixed with heavy sighs, 
‘Eliza! mine Eliza!’ ceaseless call, 
To the dread gods of hell 
A solemn sacrifice 
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Prepares she; but dismayed, 

Upon the incense-fuming altars sees 

The sacred vases mantling with black scum, 
And the libation wine 

Transformed into abhorrent lakes of blood. 
Deliriously she raves ; 
Pale is her beauteous face, 

Her silken tresses all dishevelled stream, 

And with uncertain foot, scarce conscious, she 
That happy chamber seeks, 
Where she with melting heart 
Her faithless lover heard 

Whisper impassioned sighs and soft complaints. 


There the inhuman Fates before her sight, 

Hung o’er the gilded nuptial couch, displayed 

The Teucrian mantles, whose loose folds disclosed 
The lustrous shield, and the Dardanian sword. 

She started—suddenly, with hand convulsed, 

From out the sheath the glittering blade she snatch’d, 
And on the tempered, penetrating steel 

Her delicate, transparent bosom cast. 

And murm’ring, gushing, foaming, the warm blood 
Bursts in a fearful torrent from the wound. 

And, from th’ encrimsoned rushes spotted red, 
Tremble the Doric columns of the hall. 





Thrice she essayed to rise, 
Thrice fainting on the bed she prostrate fell, 
And writhing as she lay, to Heaven upraised 
Her quenched and failing eyes. 
Then earnestly upon the lustrous mail 
Of Ilium’s fugitive, 
Fixing her look, she uttered these last words. 
And hovering midst the golden vaulted roofs, 
The tones, lugubrious and pitiful, 
In after days were often heard to moan. 


‘Ye precious memorials, 

Dear source of delight, 

Enrapt’ring my sight, 

Whilst relentless fate, 

Whilst the gods above 

Seemed to bless my love, 

Of the wretched Dido 

The spirit receive ! 

From sorrows whose burthen 

Her strength overpowers, 

The lost one relieve ! 
The hapless Dido 
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Not timelessly dies ; 
The walls of her Carthage, 
Loved child of her care, 
High towering rise. 
Now a spirit bare 

She flies the sun’s beam, 
And Phlegethon’s dark 
And horrible stream, 

In Charon’s foul bark, 
She lonesomely ploughs. 


9” 


Antonio Diniz de Cruz e Silva was, as we have said, the con- 
temporary of Gargio, and is esteemed a writer of more force, 
though less elegance and high finish. He tried almost every 
description of poetry, and his Pindaric Odes are held in very 
high estimation. ‘They undoubtediy display great lyric powers, 
but are not considered by Portugueze critics as the chief or- 
naments of his laurel wreath. O Hyssope, or the Holy-Water- 
Sprinkler, is universally allowed to be his master-piece. In this 
heroi-comic poem Diniz has imitated, or rather emulated Boi- 
leau’s Lutrin, and we shall give a few extracts, not only because 
its very different strain affords an agreeable variety from our 
other selections, but as it exhibits at one and the same time the 
talents of a much-admired poet, the character of Portugueze hu- 
mour, and the freedom with which, despite of bigotry and the 
Inquisition, Portugueze writers venture to ridicule the clergy, 
who share with the Gallo-mania, then beginning to prevail, the 
indignation of the satirist. The subject of the poem is a dispute 
betwixt a bishop and a dean respecting some innovation in the 
mode of presenting the Hyssope to the former by the latter. 
During the hours universally dedicated to the siesta, or after- 
dinner nap, the agitated dean climbs a mountain, upon which 
stands a monastery of Capuchin Friars, and presents himself at 
the door, when the porter, amazed at such unwonted exertions, 
asks— 

“« « How now, my lord? What wonderful event 
Can have befall’n your lordship, that through heat 
So sultrily intense, should to our house 
In such disorder bring you: Have you chanced 
To murder one of your colleagues? Or rob 
The sacristy ? Or, tempted by the fiend, 

Have you turned virgin violator, whence 
You in our Church must an asylum seek > 

‘ Not one of these misfortunes, Heaven be praised,” 
Said Lara, ‘ has befallen me: nought would | 
But with the Padre Guardiano speak— 

On urgent business, soon as possible.’ ” 
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The Padre Guardiano, or Superior of the Monastery, is taking 
his siesta; and the dean awaits his awaking in the garden. There 
our dignitary meets with a Padre Jubilado, that is to say a 
Father who, in consideration of long service, is excused from all 
professional duties—in fact, a retired friar. The dean, after 
descanting upon the beauty of the garden, pauses before a statue, 
and thus questions his companion : 


*¢ © Who is this Monsieur Paris, as he’s called 
In the inscription on his pedestal? 
If from appearances I judge, the name, 
Count’nance, and well-dressed hair, bespeak this beau 
A Frenchman, and perhaps a cavalier, 
The great inventor of his own toupee.’ 
The learned Father cautiously replied, 
‘ Nor Frenchman, as you judge, nor cavalier 
Was he this statue represents. In Troy, 
One of Troy's royal family, he lived.’ 
—‘ If Frenchman he was not,’ the Dean rejoined, 
‘ Why called Monsieur?’ And the ex-Doctor thus, 
Smiling, made answer: —‘ Let not that surprise, 
Since at each step recurring. Now-a-days 
At every corner are we Portugueze 
Shamelessly treated as Monsieurs. This, sir, 
Is now the fashion, and the fashion must 
Be followed. Above all, is’t requisite 
We should convince the world that we speak French >’ 
—* Oh Padre Jubilado,’ asked the Dean, 
‘ Is’t then of such importance to speak French, 
That your proficiency your rev'rences 
Must thus display? Without this sacrament 
Were neither wisdom nor salvation yours ? 
For I must tell you here, under the rose, 
The savage Boticudo jargon’s not 
More unintelligible to me, than French.’ 
—‘ Do not confess it, sir, for in these times, 
Oh times! oh morals! French is all in all.’ 
The father said. 
* + * * ” 
‘ Of this audacity, this impudence, 
Raging unchecked amongst us, sir, th’ effects 
Most terrible, most noxious, those appear 
That fall on our chaste mother-tongue ; that tongue, 
Wasted upon translations meriting 
Most richly to be burnt, is there defiled 
With thousand Gallicisms of word and phrase. 
. * * > . 
As though our language, beautiful and rich, 
The eldest born of Latin, stood in need 
Of foreign ornament.’ ” 
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The Dean inquires, after the same fashion, into the names and 
histories of divers mythological personages, including Madama 
Pena Lopez, as he reads the inscription on Penelope’s statue. 
The Friar concludes his eulogium upon the pattern of widows 
bewitched in these words : 


** € And at the loom all weavers of those days 
Surpassing, on one web ten years she spent.’ 

—* What say you, father-master? Do you jest?’ 
Th’ astonished Dean exclaimed, ‘ What, ten whole years 
Warping and weaving at one single web 
Did this Madama spend? And will you say 
She was a famous weaver? Why my nurse— 
And she’s decrepid—spends not on one web 
More than nine months,’ 

* * * * * 


—‘ Even in this her great ability,’ 

The Father said, ‘ consisted; since by night 
She carefully unravelled each day’s work.’ 

—*‘ Still worse and worse,’ rejoined the Dean ; ‘ why this 
Is going, crab-like, backwards. I would swear 
Upon an hundred pair of gospels, she, 

Your famed Penelope, had lost her wits.’ 
“ * « - . 

—‘ This is Alcides, whose tremendous arm, 
Whose mighty feats, your lordship must have heard 
Father Arronches* in his sermons laud 
With exquisite discretion.’ 

—* You mistake, 

Good father,’ Lara said; ‘for in my life 
I never heard a sermon. Though i’ the choir 
Too oft, by reason of my dignity, 
I’m placed against my will, and doomed to hear, 
I always, whilst the Father proses, sleep, 
For by no other means can f appease 
The hunger at such times tormenting me. 
But now, returning to the point, I’ve heard, 
Father, that this Alcides in his day 
Was a sad profligate.’ 

—‘ He loved the girls! 
And what of that?’ the Jubilado asked. 
‘I, as you see me, bearing seventy years, 
I spare no damsel J may light upon. 

—‘ I cannot say the same. Alas! what grief, 
What shame does the confession cost !’ exclaimed 
The Dean, ‘ and I’ve scarce numbered sixty years.’” 













* A book then existed, and perhaps still exists in Lisbon, entitled the Church Her- 
cules, and this Hercules is St. Dominick. 7 
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trymen. Du Bocage, as might be expected from an Jmprovisa- 
tore, and still more from a man who, by the unbridled indulgence 
of his passions, died of old age when he had barely ‘numbered 
thirty-five years, disdained the labour of revision; consequently, 
his works abound as much in faults as in beauties, and the longest 
and most important are the worst. We shall translate two or three 
of his smaller pieces, beginning with the following apologue, which 
we think pretty and original. 


Tue WotF ANnpD THE Ewe. 


** Once upon a time great friendship 
T’wixt a wolf and ewe there reigned, 
What saint's influence wrought such marvel 
Has not rightly been explained. 
* She forgot the guardian shepherd, 
Fold, flock, dog, she all forsook, 
And ber way with her new comrade 
Through the tangled thicket took. 
** Whilst she with her fellows pastured, 
Gall-less she as turtle dove, 
But her new friend quickly taught her 
Cruel as himself to prove. 
* * - * . 


* And when the ferocious tutor 
Saw the poor perverted fool 
Make so marvellous a progress 
In his brutalizing school, 


* Vanity with pleasure mingled, 
Till his heart within him danced; 
And his fondness for his pupil 
Every murd'rous feast enhanced. 
** But one day, that almost famished, 
Master wolf pursued the chase, 
: Of the victims he was seeking 
He discovered not a trace. 


} “ Mountain, valley, plain and forest, 
; Up and down, and through and through, 
Vainly he explored, then empty 
To his den led back his ewe. 


‘* There his weary limbs outstretching 
On the ground awhile he lies, 
Then upon his weak companion 
Ravenously turns his eyes. 
“ Thus the traitor inly muses, 
‘ Ne’er was known such agony ! 
And must I endure these tortures ? 
Must I out of friendship die ? 
VOL. X. NO. XX, If 
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We cannot proceed with this conversation, and indeed have 
translated the last few lines reluctantly; but they were indispen- 
sable to the portraiture we wish to exhibit of both Portugueze 
drollery and Portugueze clerical satire: they are moreover con- 
sidered in their native land, we believe, as displaying the very 
quintessence of delicacy. We shall now leave the Dean’s inqui- 
ries into, and comments upon, mythological history, observing 
en passant that Fonseca does not seem to think his ignorance 
extraordinary, as he has deemed it requisite to append notes to his 
compilation explaining every thing, from the siege of ‘Troy to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and shall close our extracts from 
O Hyssope with a specimen of its marvellous. The Dean and 
his partizans are feasting, and rejoicing in the prospect of a 
triumph over the obnoxious Bishop, who is the butt of many 
jests and witticisms, 

¥ x * * * 

** When suddenly, (tremendous incident, 
Which my flesh quivers even to relate!) 

The venerable Cock, larded and stewed, 
That lay ’midst doves and chickens in a dish, 
Uprises on his feet; his naked wings 
Thrice solemnly he flutters, and these words, 
In voice distinct though sad, articulates : 

—‘ Vainly, inhuman Dean, vainly dost thou 
Celebrate in our life-blood the success 

That promises thee future victory. 

Thou to thine enemy perforce shalt yield.’ 

“ He said, and falling back within his dish, 
Unmoving lay. That instant a cold sweat 
Bathes the pale faces of the banqueters. 

The hair upon their brows stands upright; long 
Motionless, speechless, staring, they remain. 

But when they had recovered life and sense, 
Trembling, they started up, and overthrew 

The richly loaded table on the ground. 

Three times with open hand they crossed themselves, 
Three times, but vainly, did they exorcise 

The fatal Cock, who now lay still in death ; 

And the unlucky feast a thousand times 

Devoting to the Devil, thence they sped.” 


But highly as Gargio and Diniz are esteemed, no modern 
Portugueze writer has enjoyed a celebrity approaching to that of 
Manoel Barbosa du Bocage. It was, however, as an Improvisa- 
tore that he principally excelled, and it were consequently vain to 
expect that his published works should enable posterity or fo- 
reigners to sympathise in the enthusiasm of his contemporary 
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“Oh bygone age of heroes! days of glory! 
Exalted men! ye, who, despite grim death, 
Still in tradition live, still live in story, 
Terrible Albuquerque, and Castro great, 
And you, their peers, your deeds in memory’s breath 


| hd 


Preserved, avenge the wrongs we bear from fate! 
TT 
To Trae Rose, AN ANACREONTIC. 


“ Thou darling of Venus, 
Thou bright-tinted Rose, 
Whose beauty so fragrant, 
So delicate glows ; 


“ That cover’st with blushes 
Inferior flowers, 
Confess that Marilia 
Thy charms overpowers ! 


‘* Ev’n as to the Day-star 
In majesty bright, 
Must yield the inconstant 
Fair planet of night ; 
“ Ev’n thus to Marilia 
In purity, thou, 
Fair rose, Nature’s darling, 
Submissive must bow. 


*¢ For Love, o’er his vassals 
His pow’r to bespeak, 
With livelier colours 
Has painted her cheek : 


“ Thy beauty’s surrounded 
By sharp piercing thorns ; 
Each gentle endearment 
Marilia adorns : 


* Thou heed’st not the wishes 
Thy beauty inspires ; 
Not Zephyr’s fond kisses 
Can waken love’s fires. 


* In beauteous Marilia 
Kind sympathies rise, 
My verses of passion 
She hears and she sighs. 


‘* The mother of flowers, 
Spring, genially sweet, 
Thy beauties producing, 
Ts vain of the feat. 
112 
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“ ¢ Shall I not obey the mandate 
Nature speaks within my breast ? 
And is not self-preservation 
Nature’s holiest behest ? 


*« « Virtue, thou belong’st to reason, 
Let proud man confess thy sway ! 
I’m by instinct merely governed, 
And its dictates must obey.’ 


“ Thus decided, swift as lightning 
Springs he on the hapless ewe, 
Fangs and claws deep in her entrails 
Plunging, stains a crimson hue. 


“ With a trembling voice the victim 
Questions her disloyal friend ; 
‘ Why, ingrate, shouldst thou destroy me? 
When or how could I offend ? 


« « By what law art thou so cruel, 
Since I never gave thee cause ?” 
Greedily he cried, ‘ I’m hungry, 
Hunger is the first of laws.’ 


“* Mortals, learn from an example, 
With such horrid sufferings fraught, 
What dire evils an alliance 
With the false and cruel brought. 


“ If the wicked are your comrades, 
I'll engage you'll imitate 
Half their crimes, and will encounter 
Wolves like ours, or soon or late.” 


But it is in sonnets, anacreoutics, and dithyrambics, that Bo- 
cage is deemed pre-eminent, and we regret that most of these are 
too warm in their colouring for an English version. We select 
a sonnet upon a historical subject, and therefore unobjectionable, 
as is the amatory anacreontic which follows. 


SONNET ON THE Fai oF Goa. 


“ Fall'n is th’ Emporium of the Orient ; 
That stern Alfonso’s arms in dread array 
Erst from the Tartar despot tore away, 

Shaming in war the god armipotent. 


** Goa lies low! that fortress eminent, 
Dread of the haughty Nayre, the false Malay, 
Of many a barb’rous tribe—What faint dismay 
In Lusian breasts the martial fire has spent! 
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“ But from my sweet Marilia’s 
Delight-breathing laugh, 
All the raptures of Eden 
Seems Nature to quaff. 


“¢ Then which is the fairer, 
Marilia or thee, 
And which is the purer, 
Let Cupid decree. 


“* Be Venus the umpire,— 
She comes to approve ; 
Ab no! ‘Tis not Venus— 
"Tis she! "Tis my love!” 


If Bocage be the most enthusiastically admired of Portugal’s 
modern poets, the most influential upon her literature was Fran- 
cisco Manuel do Nascimento, who, banished from his native 
land through ecclesiastical persecution, spent forty years in Paris, 
where he died not very long ago, at upwards of eighty years 
of age. This prolific writer, as we have already stated, mainly 
dedicated his energies to the castigation of the absurd practice of 
interlarding Portugueze with French words, and to the inculca- 
tion of a due reverence for the Portugueze classics. Unluckily, 
we think, his veneration for his great countrymen was mingled 
with so ardent an admiration for the real classics, as, although 
not disproportionate to their merits, appears to have vitiated his 
sense of the genius of modern languages and of modern poetry. 
It is to this that we must needs ascribe the hostility he declared 
against rhyme, for he so virulently repelled and resented the 
charge brought forward by some of his rivals, of deficiency in the 
rhyming faculty, that we apprehend our insinuating such a suspi- 
cion, which we confess haunts our mistrustful temper, might 
provoke his indignant ghost to scare away our midnight slumbers. 
But whatever were his motive, Francisco Manuel, not content 
with employing blank verse in his epistles, satires, and tales, was 
pleased to indite even his odes either in classical lyric metres, or in 
stanzas differing from those in common use, chiefly by being un- 
rhymed; and this last improvement, as it relieved poetical tyros 
from many difficulties, was more readily adopted than the rigid 
adherence he enjoined to the. classical purity of the Portugueze 
language. Part of one of these odes we shall translate, as some- 
thing new to English readers: moreover, Francisco Manuel's cri- 
tical effusions are interesting only to Portugueze scholars, whilst 
his impetuous genius was peculiarly adapted to lyrical strains. 
The following ode, of which we imitate the metre, is one of his 
finest efforts. 
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NepruneE To THE PortruGuezeE. 


“* Wave-wandering Armadas people now 

The Antillean ocean, 

And strands for centuries that desert lay. 
Lo! here d’Estaing the fearless, 

And there the prosperous Rodney cuts the plains 
Subject to Amphitrite. 

Already at each hostile banner’s sight 
Enkinudles every spirit ; 

The sails are slacked, the cannon’s thunders.roll ; 
From numberless volcanoes 

Death bursts, on scattering balls borne widely round. 
The rocks that tow’r sharp-pointed, 

Bristling the shore of many a neighbouring isle, 
Are with the din fear-shaken 

Of the hoarse brass rebellowing that roars.* 
Tremulously the waters 

Amidst the placid grottos crystalline 
Proclaim the news of terror. 

Their green dishevelled tresses streaming far, 
The Nereids, affrighted, 

Fly to the shuddering ocean's deep’st abyss. 
Neptune exasperated, 

Flings on his biped coursers’ necks the reins, 
And in his conch upstanding, 

With straining eyes the liquid azure field 
Explores, seeking, but vainly, 

The bold, the conquest-loving Lusian ships. 
Lilies he sees, and Leopards, 

Of yore on ocean’s confines little known, 
Triumphantly now waving 

From frigid Thule to the ruddy East. 
He sees the dull Batavian 

In fragrant Ceylon, and Malacca rich, 
His grasping laws promulgate. 

‘ Offspring of Gama and of Albuquerque !" 
Thus Neptune, deeply sighing, 

Exclaims: ‘ Encrimson ye with deathless shame ! 
Where is the trident sceptre 

I gave to that adventurous hero, first 
Who ploughed with daring spirit 

The unknown oceans of the rosy morn? 


* In the original, this line— 
“ De bronze rauco, che rimbomba e brama,” 
is intended to be descriptive of the sounds, in emulation of Tasso’s famous line— 
“ E l'aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba.” 
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No Lusitanian Argos 

With heroes filled, in Mauritanian schools 
Created, trained, and hardened, 

Now furrows with bold nimbleness my realm.” 


But we begin to be weary of this unwonted metre, and must 
take the liberty of omitting most of Father Neptune’s resumé of 
Portugueze conquests and defeats, lyrically poetical as we ac- 
knowledge it to be. We, however, translate the following pas- 
sage of it, which we think really fine. 


*« « The great Pacheco’s ashes 

Demanded vengeance, and the Fates, too just, 
Flung a thick veil of blindness 

Over the watchful eyes of Portugal. 
Virtue’s attire assuming, 

Professing zeal, (Oh! days calamitous!) 
Rash Ignorance grasped boldly 

The keys of all the Lusitanian states ; 
Intemperate zeal then kindled 

In Europe and in Asia bonfires dread ; 
The flames wild flashing, blazing, 

Scorching the feathers of free genius’ wing, 
Of Lusitania’s glory 

Burnt irrecoverably the ripened hopes.” 


After an enumeration of the disasters consequent upon this 
usurpation of Ignorance, extending to between thirty and forty 
lines, the ode thes concludes :— 


** * Lusians ye were; and your forefathers’ fame 
Dimly the shields illumines 
Of their neglectful sons, soon to be quenched 
With dark and misty fingers 
By coarse Barbarity, Fanaticism’s 
Constant and meet associate.’ 
Dorindo, wearied is the muse, and hoarse 
With tunefully recording 
All the cerulean Despot’s cruel taunts, 
All Lusia’s sad reverses.’ 


We shall now introduce our readers to some of the living poets 
of Portugal, but must preface our extracts from them by ex- 
pressing our regret that Fonseca has indulged us with specimens 
of so few out of the long list we have given. We know not 
whether to attribute this exclusive system to that reluctance to 
meddling with living members of the genus irritabile, intimated 
in the Introductory ‘Sketch, or to the circumstance of Fonseca’s 
having made and published his compilation at Paris, where Por- 
tugueze books might be difficult to procure. Amongst other con- 
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temporary bards he has altogether omitted Almeida Garrett, 
whom, from the Parnaso Lusttano, we should know only as a 
critic. It is to make amends for this neglect that we have in- 
cluded that gentleman’s Adozinda along with the Parnaso, in the 
present article. We begin our selections from the living writers 
with J. A. Macedo; an author who has tried the epic, tragic, and 
lyric lyres, but excels only upon the didactic. We shall give a 
rather copious extract from 4 Meditacdo, (Meditation,) both be- 
cause we think it one of the best of the recent pieces in the pre- 
sent collection, and because the tenor of its philosophy happily 
illustrates the immeasurable superiority which the exact sciences 
enjoy under despotic governments, where, what Bonaparte called 
ideology is esteemed dangerously revolutionary. 


** Portentous Egypt! I in thee behold 
And studiously examine human kind, 
Learning to know me, in mine origin, 

In the primeval and the social state! 

A cultivator first, man next obeyed 

Wise Nature’s voice internal, equal men 

Uniting, and to empire raising law, 

Th’ expression of the universal will, 

That gives to virtue recompense, to crime 

Due punishment, and to the general good 

Bids private interest be sacrificed. 

In thee the exalted temple of the Arts 

Was founded, high in thee they rose, in thee 

Long ages saw their proudest excellence. 

The Persian worshipper of Sun or Fire, 

From thee derived his creed. The Arts from thee 

Followed Sesostris’ arms, to th’ utmost plains 

Of the scorched Orient, in caution where 

Lurks the Chinese. Thou wondrous Egypt! Through 

Vast Hindostan thy worship and thy laws 

I trace. In thee to the inquirer’s gaze 

Nature uncovered first the ample breast 

Of science, that contemplates, measuring, 

Heav'n's vault, and tracks the bright stars’ circling course. 
* * * + * 

From out the bosom of thine opulence 

And glory, vast imagination spreads 

Her wings. In thine immortal works I find 

Proofs how sublime that human spirit is, 

Which the dull Atheist, depreciating, 

Calls but an instinct of more perfect kind, 

More active than the never-varying brute’s. 

More is my being, more. Flashes in me 

A ray, reflected from th’ eternal light. 

All the philosophy my verses breathe, 





ee 
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Th’ imagination in their cadences,* 
Result not from unconscious mechanism. 

* 4 * # * 
Thebes is in ruins, Memphis is but dust, 
O’er polished Egypt savage Egypt lies. 
Midst deserts does the persevering hand 
Of skilful antiquary disinter 
Columns of splintered porphyry, remains 
Of ancient porticoes ; each single one 
Of greater worth, Oh! thou immortal Rome, 
Than all thou from the desolating Goth, 

And those worse Vandals of the Seine, hast saved. 
Buried beneath light grains of arid sand, 

The golden palaces, th’ aspiring tow'rs 

Of Meris, Amasis, Sesostris, lie, 

And the immortal pyramids contend 

In durability against the world. 

Planted ‘midst centuries’ shade, Time ‘gainst their tops 
Scarce grazes his ne'er resting iron wing. 

“ In Egypt to perfection did the Arts 
Attain; in Egypt they declined, they died. 
Of all that’s mortal such th’ unfailing lot. 
Only the light of science ‘gainst Death's law 
Eternally endures. The basis firm 
Of the fuir Templet of Geometry 
Was in portentous Egypt laid. The doors 
Of vasty Nature by geometry 
Are opened, to ber fortress she conducts 
The sage. With her beneath the fervid sun 
The globe I measure; only by her aid 
Could’st thou, learned Kepler, the eternal laws 
Of the fixed stars discover: and with her 
Grasps the philosopher th’ ellipse immense, 
Eccentric, of the sad, and erst unknown, 

Far-wandering comet. Justly if I claim 
The name geometrician, certainly 
Matter inert is not what in me thinks.” 


O Passeio, or the Walk, of J. M. da Costa e Silva, is a descrip- 
tive poem, highly esteemed; and we would willingly translate 
the passage relative to Portugueze zoology. But we really can- 
not fill our pages with didactic blank verse; and there is one 
more extract of the kind that we must needs give, or show our- 
selves even more ungallant than Fonseca, who has admitted into 
his collection only a single production of female talent, i.e. a 





* If Macedo be not more vain than his tuneful brethren, he is certainly more 
indiscreet. 

t We are not answerable for these repetitions of words, images, or ideas, and indeed 
our interpolated asterisks have marvellously curtailed their number, 
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complimentary epistle to the rhyme-abhorring Francisco Manuel, 
by Dona Leonor d’ Almeida. We think the following lines 
spirited, though not unblemished by some portion of that incor- 
rection and confusedness which of old were deemed characteristic 
of a lady’s writing. 
** But thou, in raptured trance, hear’st not my words. 

Thy bosom with poetic fury filled, 

Panting and agitated, thou impart’ st 

The fire inflaming thee to thine high verse. 

The torrent of ideas, springing thick 

Within that fruitful mind, together strive 

Oppress'd, oppressing ; ever casting forth 

Portraitures of disorder, fervid, bright, 

And varied, which they offer to thine eyes 

Most prodigally. By enthusiasm 

Guided, the curtain of the awful-scene 

Thou liftest, levelling all mysteries. 

Cesar’s audacious hand dost thou recal, 

Felling those forests, terror’s home, revered 

By Druids, who at their destruction faint. 

From myst’ries that to Lusia thou proclaim’st, 

The heroes whom our nation celebrates, 

Averted fearfully their eyes—Ev’'n so 

The thunderbolt from those black forests turned 

Its path aside, far flew th’ affrighted bird, 

And, at safe distance, did the fug’tive winds 

Murmur their terror in hoarse whispering blasts. 

Cesar audaciously the torch applies ; 

And lo! the flame, devouring the old grove, 

In lieu of Deity, shows spectres foul— 

Teutatis, ever gnawing entrails raw— 

Coil’d dragons, fixing in themselves their fangs— 

Loathsome Erinnys —Scyllas horrible, 

Whose roarings through the crackling flames are heard.” 


We turn to the living lyrists, and shall offer our readers two 
specimens of this loftier strain, embellished, we are happy to say, 
in conformity to our old-fashioned, insular notions, with rhyme. 
The pieces are, however, too long to be inserted whole. The 
following stanzas are from an Ode upon War, by Joao Evangel- 
ista de Moraes Sarmento, written during the French invasion. 


** Shaken, convulsed with fear intemperate, 
Breaks my hoarse sounding lyre ; 
And sinking on the chords, in woful state, 
See holy Peace expire, 
Whilst yet far off tamultuously rave 
The progeny of Mars, cruel as brave. 
* * « & * 
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“ Their hot white foam is by the chargers proud 
Scattered in fleece around ; 
Uprises from their nostrils a dense cloud ; 
And as they paw the ground 
A thick dust blackens the pure air like smoke, 
Through which sparks glimmer at each eager stroke. 


“ The stately cedar and the res’nous pine 
No more, on mountain's brow, 
The feathered mother and her nest enshrine ; 
Felled by rude hatchets now, 
The briny deep to people they repair, 
And for green leaves fling canvass on the air. 
* * * * * 
“War, monster dire! what baleful planet's force 
‘Tow'rds Lusia marks thy path ? 
Away! away! quick measure back thy course ; 
Glut upon those thy wrath 
Who joy in burnished mail, whose ruthless mood 
With blood bedews the earth, banquets on blood ! 
* é 


* * * ab 


‘* But unavoidable if war’s alarms,— 
Lusians, our cause is just ! 
In battle will we crimson our bright arms ; 
To battle’s lot intrust 
All hope of future years in joy to run ; 
Only in battle may sweet peace be won. 
“The Albuquerques and Castros from the tomb 
Arise on Lusia’s sight ; 
Although for centuries they’ve lain in gloom 
Unvisited by light, 
Portugal they forget not, of whose story 
Their names and their achievements are the glory.” 


We shall close our selections from the Parnaso Lusitano with 
art of B. M. Curvo Semedo’s long Dithyrambic Address to his 
Mistress, which is highly spoken of by Portugueze critics, though 
we must confess we do not ourselves very much delight in it. 
We imitate the irregularity in rhyme aad metre of the original. 
It begins thus :— 


“* Sword-armed Orion rains destruction down, 
Th’ affrighted world assailing ; 
Rebellious howling whirlwinds, 
Terrible thundering tempests, 
Constitute his wild army. 
Savagely winter peers through murky air, 
Flapping each gelid wing, 
Horrible storms, loud roaring, round him cling ; 
His matted, icicle-bestudded hair, 
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By fierce north-easters raging now, 
Is stiffened upright on his brow. 
Ab Celia, loveliest Celia! we are victims 
Of his inhuman fury. 
Beneath the palsying influences shed 
From his cold blast thy del’cate white limbs tremble, 
Thy cheeks are purple, and thy hands are red. 
What shall we do? 
The bitter season how eschew ? 
Gay Bacchus will we merrily woo, 
: And brimming goblets whilst we quaff, 
At winter's cruelty we'll laugh.” 


This comfortable winter-mastering process occupies some pages, 
which we pass over. The fortunate result is thus commemo- 
rated :— 
‘A vine wreath placed 
On either’ head, 
Come, come, let us haste 
To the banquet spread 
By the god of the thyrsus— 
But what do I see? Two Celias and two me's! 
Evohe! Bacchus! Evohe ! 
If mine eyes, by cloudiness troubled, 
Present me all objects doubled, 
"Tis not that my state is vinolent. 
Ob happiness! Oh miraculous event ! 
Oh strange transformation ! 
Oh glad elevation ! 
Into Bacchus transformed am 1! 
In me of the sparkling wine 
The god adore ! 
In nectar divine 
Will I evermore 
Seek the joys of ebriety. 
To the azure sphere 
I fly amain ; 
Expect me awhile, sweet Celia, here, 
Until, from thunder-hurling Jove, 
A refulgent throne in the realms above 
I obtain. 
Ob Heav’ns ! what raptures in me blaze! 
Celia, adieu !—no more delays! 
Evohe! Bacchus! Evohe!” 





\ If we do Almeida Garrett injustice in presenting his tale im- 
} mediately after this tipsy rhapsody, the fault is not ours. Had 
Fonseca included any of his earlier verses in the Parnaso Lusitano, 
we should have placed our specimens of them in happy juxta- 
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position to the blank verse; but his poem being taken as a sepa- 
rate book, we know not how to locate it otherwise. We shall, 

however, try to sober our readers down to the temperature of nar- 
rative poetry by a few prefatory words of prose. We have already 
intimated that the long slighted Chacra has at length found a cul- 
tivated admirer; and this admirer is the Senhor Almeida Garrett, 

whose attention seems to have been recalled to what formed the 
delight of his infancy, by the universal modern rage for old national 
legends and songs. He has collected the fragments of many mu- 
tilated Chacras, and in the introduction to Adozinda speaks of 
publishing them, with versions so far modernizing them as to ren- 
der the language and stories intelligible. We earnestly pray him 
not to let this design make itself air. We.are great lovers of such 
lore; and the Portugueze nature is so essentially poetical, that we 
are satisfied Lusitanian lispings in numbers must be amongst the 
sweetest of early remains. 

Adozinda is not exactly a specimen of what this work would be; 
in it the Chacra fragments having grown into a poetical romance 
in four short cantos, and being “altered, as well as dilated and 
completed. ‘They could not else have appeared in these days of 
refinement ; for the tale is founded on a passion revolting to hu- 
man nature, and requires the utmost delicacy of management to 
render it endurable. Our author has done much to soften its 
offensiveness ; indeed, as much as in most parts of the continent 
will, we conceive, be thought sufficient. English readers are, 
however, more fastidious ; and there are parts of his poem which 
we could neither translate nor even insinuate comfortably. We 
must therefore tell the story briefly in our own way; first giving 
the description of Don Sisnando’s return home from the Moorish 
wars, and concluding with extracts from the catastrophe. As 
usual we imitate the metre of the original, to which belongs the 
intermixture of unrhymed lines. 


** Lo! what crowds seek Landim Palace 
Where it towers above the river ! 
Sounds of war and sounds of mirth 
Through its lofty walls are ringing ! 
Shakes the drawbridge, groans the earth 
Under troops in armour bright ; 
Steeds, caparisoned for fight, 
Onward tramp :—o’erhead high flinging 
Banners, where the red cross glows, 
Standard-bearers hurry near,— 
Don Sisnando’s self is here ! 
From his breastplate flashes light ; 
Plumes that seem of mountain snow 
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O’er his dazzling helmet wave ; 
"Tis Sisnando, great and brave! 


** Open, open, castle portals! 
‘* Pages, damsels, swiftly move! 
* Lo! from Paynim lands returning 
** Comes my husband, lord, and love!” 
Thus the fond Auzenda cries 
Tow’'rds the portal as she flies. 
Gates are opened, shouts ring round; 
And the ancient castle’s echo 
Wakens to the festive sound; 
) * Welcome! welcome, Don Sisnando !” 
* x ~~ * * 
Weeps her joy Auzenda meek, 
Streams of rapture sweetly flow ; 
Down the never-changing cheek 
Of the warrior stout and stern, 
Steals a tear-drop all unheeded— 
Stronger far is joy than woe !” 


Recovering from his conjugal transports, Don Sisnando asks 
for his daughter:— 


“* At his side his daughter fair 
Trembling stands with downcast air. 
Like some modest star she seems, 

In the hot and vivid beams 
Of the sun, uprising bright, 
Seen as beautiful as ever 

But pale, dim, bereft of light. 


Three long years had Don Sisnando 
Fought against the Moorish crew; 
And unknown in this fair dame 
Now his daughter met his view— 

«© See her here!” the mother cries, 
Round her waist an arm entwining; 
“* See her here, my Lord!”—What flame 
Blazes in the father’s eyes 

Fixed upon his lovely daughter ; 
Wonder with delight combining, 
Long he stands in rapture mute. 
Adozinda sighs and blushes, 
Whispers “ Father!” tremblingly, 
Bends in languid guise her knee, 
And on the paternal hand 

Breathes with icy lips a kiss. 
Whilst of tears a torrent gushes, 
Tears she may no more command.” 





Our hint as to the revolting character of the story may, perhaps, 
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have prepared the reader to perceive that the father has fallen in 
love with his own daughter. Adozinda had been forewarned of 
the horrors awaiting her by a hermit, to whom she, as a child, 
had persuaded her ungentle father to grant hospitality, and she 
has ever since habitually passed her nights in solitary prayer in a 
haunted grotto. Here her father surprises her, and she only 
escapes the impetuosity of his loathsome passion by promising to 
admit him to her chamber the following night. Her still beautiful 
mother takes her place; and the father, enraged at discovering 
the holy fraud, shuts up Adozinda, without clothes or drink, for 
seven years and a day, in a roofless tower, where a Moorish king 
had so imprisoned a faithless wife. He then retires to his chamber 
where none may intrude:— 


** And the father is alone. 
He alone? With him remain 
They that ne’er desert their own :— 


Sin, remorse and gnawing pain. 
* * * * * 


Dawns at length th’ appointed day ; 
Adozinda’s years of doom, 
Years and day, at eve expire. 
Scorched i’ th’ sun’s meridian ray 
Seems the solid earth on fire. 
From yon prison’s sullen womb 
Hark! what accents force their way ? 
Accents seven long years unheard. 
"Tis a voice that asks compassion ;— 
Hearken to each piteous word— 
** Give, Oh give a draught of water! 
One sole draught for mercy’s sake ; 
Here unsheltered I am burning 
And my very heart will break.” 


© That was Adozinda fair, 
All her accents recognize ; 
To her prison throngs repair, 
On the loop-hole fix their eyes, 
And “ she lives! she lives!’ they shout ; 
“« Lives the innocent oppressed !"” 
Then amidst the wond'ring rout 
Stories of her patience spread ; 
All the virtues are confessed, 
Of the Angel mourned as dead.— 
Hark! again those sounds are heard! 
Hark! again each piteous word 
Seems the prison walls to shake, 
* Give, Oh give a draught of water! 
One sole draught for mercy’s sake ; 
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Here unsheltered I am burning 
And my very heart will break.” 
“« Every breast was moved to grief, 

But her father who might brave ? 

Weeping they this answer gave— 

** Angel, yet a while endure ; 

Swift deliverance is sure, 

He, thy Sire, must bring relief. 

Now the seven long years are gone, 
/ And the day is well nigh done; 
Yet an hour ’gainst death contend, 
Then thy sufferings must end.” 


Adozinda answers that she cannot hold out another hour. She 
tells how she has been supported against thirst, heat and cold, 
through the seven years by a continued miracle, but that the hand 
of God has been withdrawn from her for the last three days, and 
she can endure no more. She concludes by again repeating her 
stanza of supplication. The tidings reach Don Sisnando:— 


*« And within his stony breast 

Cruelty has died away, 

Dawns of pity a faint ray: 

From his parched, sepulchral eyes, 
Terror, that on all impressed, 

By the hand that will chastise 
Touched, burst tears of human anguish, 
+ % * * * 


To the tow’r he rushes, shouting 

“ Water! quick, bring water here! 
Hasten, hasten all to aid 

Th’ innocent ill-fated maid, 

Murdered by her fathes’s hands!” 
Shouting thus he hurries near; 

And beneath the prison stands, 

Where sad Adozinda moans, 

* Daughter! yet ‘tis time—Oh live! 
Daughter, daughter, Oh! forgive 
This vile murd’rer !""—Passion’s force 
Choaks his accents, choaks his groans ; 
Voice, strength, breath, have sudden failed him— 
On the earth he lies a corse.” 


These events raise Auzenda from what was thought her death- 
bed. She totters to the foot of the tower, and orders her daughter 
to be released. But no exertions can burst the prison doors, 
till the Hermit who had forewarned Adozinda arrives. At his 
word the tower opens.-- Adozinda is dead—and dead he leaves 
her. But Don Sisnando he recals to life, that the sinner may, by 
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long and painful penitence, atone his crime. The guilty father 
departs with the hermit, and is seen no more; but even to the 
present day, 






* Still at midnight’s solemn hour 
Underneath that ruin’d tow’r, 
Through th’ adjoining chapel, sound 
Voices mingling words and groans— 
* Pardon! pardon!” echoes round.— 
Those are Don Sisnando’s tones.” 

















Ir would appear misplaced to introduce any political reflections 
or discussions on the present state of Portugal, or the result of 
the present struggle, at the close of an article which has been 
hitherto so strictly confined to literary criticism, to biographical 
notices, and poetical translations. But we cannot help remind- 
ing our readers how inauspicious the late events in Portugal have 
been to the cultivation of the muses, and preparing them for still 
expecting a long interval of sterility in the “ Lusitanian Parnas- 
sus.” The political changes and civil commotions—the rebel- 
lions and insurrections—the alternate establishment of schemes of 
freedom too wild to suit the temper or secure the tranquillity of 
the nation, and of a despotism under which no national art or ac- 
complishment could flourish—have been more fatal to the culture 
or progress of Portugueze literature, than even the uncontrouled 
sway of the Inquisition itself. During the war of independence, 
the whole energy which the inglorious tyranny and deadening 
superstition of the last three sovereigns had left the people or the 
nobility, was devoted to the field. ‘The lecture-halls of Coimbra 
were deserted for the camp—and a few patriotic songs or other 
poems of no great merit constituted nearly all the literary harvest 
which could be reaped in the sight of the Gallic legions. On the 
return of peace the muses were not allowed to repose under the 
laurels of victory. ‘The absence of the court and the great nobi- 
lity in Brazil, the play of the factions at home, and the necessarily 
provisional state of affairs which thence resulted, kept the people 
in a ferment of political discontent or of political expectation, un- 
favourable to the secure leisure and quiet pursuits of literature. 
The insurrection of Oporto in 1820, and the consequent revolu- 
tion which established the Cortes for nearly two years and a half 
at Lisbon, converted every man who could write into a political 
partizan, and totally withdrew the minds of the nation from the 
enjoyment or the cultivation of poetry and literature, It is need- 
less to say that the combined powers of superstition and of abso- 
lutism, which were strong enough to overturn the inverted pyra- 
mid of constitutional freedom, (which had no basis in national 
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institutions,) was more than enough to oppress any feeble com- 
mencement of literary independence, and to extinguish every 
spark of literary ambition. In a country where a little earthen 
image of two or three inches long, said to have been discovered 
by a dog in a rabbit hole, was proclaimed a miracle-worker, and 
escorted by the royal family and the civil and military authorities 
to the cathedral of Lisbon, where it wrought so many miracles as 
to give its guardians a power of overthrowing the constitution— 
in such a country, what could be expected from the renewed 
ascendancy of the monks and priests?) Where almost every man 
who had learned to read, or who professed a wish to read any 
thing more than his missal, was liable to be denounced as a free- 
mason, a revolutionist, or an atheist, what encouragement could 
there be for the cultivation of intellect in any liberal walk of 
exertion? A considerable number of the most enlightened men of 
the nation were driven into exile, and those who remained were 
obliged to conceal their literary acquisitions, or their liberal tastes, 
under the penalties of something worse than banishment. The 
death of King John, the absence of Don Miguel, and the con- 
finement of the intriguing old queen, gave another interval of un- 
quiet freedom to Portugal under a constitutional charter. The 
hopes of the enlightened portion of the nation (embracing many 
of those who were most opposed to the Cortes of 1820, 1821 and 
1822) were unbounded, and as the political ferment, or the rage 
for political innovation, was less violent than at the former period, 
a better prospect was held out for the cultivation of science and 
letters. Some books of merit, previously prepared, were then 
published, literary criticism began to be indulged, and two or 
three of the poetical writers whose productions have been alluded 
to with praise in the preceding part of this article, distinguished 
themselves by the publication of their works. These (for in- 
stance, Mozinho de Albuquerque and Almeida Garrett) and many 
more, are now in exile, or in the ranks of civil conflict, having 
been driven from their homes and their pursuits by one of the 
most brutal and brutalizing despotisms that ever disgraced or de- 
graded mankind. ‘They may re-publish collections of their works 
in the land of their exile, but poetry does not, like thistle-down, 
take root on every soil on which it may happen to be blown by a 
tempest. 

The prospects of Portugueze literature at the present moment 
are dreary in the extreme. In whatever way the contest termi- 
nates, the genius of the people cannot be directed with energy to 
liberal pursuits for many years. If Don Miguel succeeds, un- 
heard of horrors must be perpetrated to celebrate his triumph. 
Farewell then to every exertion of mind during his reign, but in 
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the ravings of fanaticism or the justification of tyranny. The 
press will then remain, as it is now, the instrument for publishing 
the lies of the court, the tales of pretended miracles, and the 
sentences of arbitrary judges. Should, on the other hand, victory 
declare for the standard of the young queen, now upheld by the 
hand of her father, there must still be a long interval of poverty, 
anxiety, and agitation, before the muses can be recalled. This, 
however, is incalculably the best alternative of the two, in this 
Thebaic contest—this unnatural war between the two brothers ; 
and no lover of Portugueze literature can say, with the patriotic 
indifference of the mother of Polynices, 

“ 





Rex sit e vobis uter, 


Manente regno.” 






Art. VI.—1. Un Mariage sous ? Empire. Par Madame Gay. 
2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1832. 


2. Madéleine. Par Ch. Paul de Koch. 4 tom. 12mo. Paris. 1832. 


Tue difference between a French and an English novel of the 
present day is sufficiently marked. ‘The novels of this country 
turn chiefly on material distinctions: they strive to show the 
forms which luxury takes in the privileged classes, and to 
exhibit the differences between the initiated in fashionable life 
and the pretenders to it—between the regularly trained and 
thorough-bred contenders in the race of pleasure, so calfed, and 
the ridiculous efforts of those whom neither breeding nor educa- 
tion have qualified to enter the lists of fashionable celebrity. In 
our novels the man is but a part of his equipage; he is the 
principal person in his establishment, but not more necessary to 
its completeness, than the butler or the coachman.. His charac- 
teristics are the street he lives in, the wealth he inherits, the 
company he keeps, the rank he is born to. The play of his 
feelings, the lights and shadows of his mind, are of no more ac- 
count than the peristaltic motion of his bowels, or the systole and 
diastole of his heart. His character is like his livery, a family 
affair, The only means of distinction permitted, is that of pur- 
suit ;—a senator is domestically dull ; an exquisite is dispropor- 
tionately attentive to dress; a roué sits up all night at hazard, 
or spends all day in seduction. On the other hand, in a French 
novel, it is difficult to say whether a man drives a pair, or lives in 
a garret: if distinctions are made, they are those of sentiment, 
language, or manners. ‘The grand business of French fiction is 
the feeling excited by certain situations and relations of life: 
all men dine—in French fiction dinner is understood—in the 
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English it is a main business, during which the capabilities of 
the host are fully developed. We have in French novels ex- 
periments upon the moral or sentimental codes in peculiar cases, 
or else we have exhibitions of character as displayed by individuals 
in ordinary life. In English ones we have clever sketches of 
feshionable follies, or able pictures of particular eccentricities. 
‘Laey who look to what in England is called the world, find their 
account in considering its modifications in our novels; they who 
study human nature, who love to learn its play in certain given 
circumstances, to ascertain with exactness, and describe with 
delicacy, will resort to the chef-d’ceuvres of French fiction. 
Character is a favourite study with the novelist of both countries; 
a difference however exists in this case as wide as in the other. 
Our writers occupy themselves with national character, or with 
character of a broad and general description, such as may be 
taken as the representative of large classes influenced by causes 
common to the whole class, but only to that class. In the French 
novels character is thoroughly individual ; the effects described 
are such as arise from ordinary experience acting upon common 
natures, showing in full relief, however, all those shades of variety 
that necessarily distinguish every human being from his fellow 
creatures. In another class of novels, for which English literatare 
is distinguished, the French have nothing to show, except some 
paltry imitations—we mean the novels of adventure. Here the 
roaming genius of Britain reigns triumphant; every wild shore 
or sem@barbarian realm has had its novelist, as well as its tra- 
veller and its merchant, and from the appearance of Anastasius 
down to that of Mr. Trelawney’s Younger Son, there is an unin- 
terrupted series of works, of unequalled variety, interest and 
instruction, which are not to be equalled by the fictious treasures 
of any other country in the world. 

The two works placed at the head of this article we have 
selected for notice from the late publications of Paris, as 
models of two great classes of French works of fiction, as contra- 
distinguished from English ones; they are each able in their 
way, and moreover let us into the private morality and tone of 
sentiment prevalent in France by a very easy and agreeable 
process. 

“Un Mariage sous l’Empire” is a novel of sentiment; that is to 
say, it is a history of the feelings under peculiar circumstances— 
of an experiment upon the heart. “ Madeleine” has also its sen- 
timent,—has also its trials of the heart; but is mainly a medium 
for the exhibition of character as it exists in Paris and its pro- 
vinces among the middle ranks of France. The novels of Paul de 
Koch have already been characterized in our pages, and we take the 
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latest of his subsequent publications, not with a view of amending 
our opinion, but because his novels are the best and most amu- 
sing representatives of a larger class of fiction. ‘They are always 
the same, and always different ; the frame work is invariable, but 
the characters are almost infinite in variety, while, however, the 
shades of distinction are exceedingly minute, and most nicely 
softened off. We read every succeeding novel with an assurance 
of the exact kind of pleasure we are to expect, and a perfect 
certainty as to its amount. The author seems to say— I will 
introduce you into a pleasant little view of life; pass through 
the portal of my little page, and you shall immediately be intro- 
duced into a small circle of society, in which you shall exist for 
a time invisibly, but which shall not be less real for beimg the 
creation of my own brain.” There are few works in the perusal of 
which the reader so wholly forgets his own identity and that of the 
author as in the works of Paul de Koch. 

Madame Sophie Gay is a writer of a very different class. Her 
characters are romantic ; her incidents border on improbability ; 
her story is overstrained ; but the whole fabric is animated by 
true passion. She is deeply acquainted with the nature of 
feminine feelings under every variety of circumstance, and she has 
observed man too with the discriminating eye of a woman of 
great sensitiveness. ‘The nature of the passion of love, as 
modified by every accident of artificial society, is thoroughly 
known to her. She is familiar with every phase of female cha- 
racter, as it appears in French high life. She understands well 
all the motives of intrigue, and all the ambages of selfishness and 
ambition ; with all this, her sympathies fall m altogether with the 
pure, the noble, and the disinterested. She dwells with peculiar 
delight on the sad joy of self-sacrifice; her soul seems purified 
and exalted, and her genius stimulated, by the grand spectacle of 
silent suffering, of the noble revenge of charity, of the deep 
pangs of never-dying remorse agitating a noble spirit for one false 
step. This is what is called romantic, but the ability of the 
writer produces her effect without adopting the style of exalta- 
tion or even enthusiasm. Her story is told in the tone of refined 
society; and, in the course of it, exhibits traits of all species of 
characters as they existed under the all-compelling sway of the 
emperor. 

he “ Marriage under the Empire” is a union par ordre, such 
as is frequently found described in the Memoirs of Napoleon’s 
generals ; more than one is described in those of the Duke of 
Rovigo, with all their curious details. ‘The motto of this book 
indicates the principles on which Napoleon acted: “ Mon sys- 
téme de fusion le demandait.” This system of fusion was the 
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creation of a species of hybrid aristocracy; partly military, partly 
ancienne noblesse, partly of wealth. Where these three elements 
could be combined in the union of two persons, a match was 
ordained; sometimes only two were to be met with, military 
glory in that case was joined to millionary fame, and an aristocratic 
tige of the new and imperial regime was thus understood to be 
put forth. This was Napoleon’s idea of supporting the throne. 
It may well be supposed that these marriages par ordre were 
disagreeable to both parties, and domestic felicity was little likely 
to be the result of such capricious junctions. This was not a 
matter of concern to the emperor; at the same time that he 
commanded a strict morality, and willed that his court should be 
moral, at the same time he pursued a system which, in its 
nature, was provocative of extreme laxity of conduct. His 
military conquests, however, armed him with power to effect 
moral ones, and the court of Napoleon was chaste. 

The marriage supposed in the novel is that of a distinguished 
young aide-de-camp, the representative of an ancient family, named 
Adhémar de Lorency, and the daughter of a wealthy army-con- 
tractor, or some such thing, M. Brenneval. The young lady, 
whose name is Ermance, is at the celebrated pension of Mad. 
Campan at Ecouen, which was established under the patronage 
of the emperor, and served him as a sort of pépiniere, or 
seed-bed for young heiresses, as well as the daughters of de- 
serving officers, whom, on the other hand, he selected as the part- 
ners of the millionaires of his realm—all in pursuance of his 
grand system of fusion. When the idea of the union in question 
occurs to the imperial mind, all it considers necessary to be done 
on the occasion, is to summon the general to whose staff Captain 
de Lorency is attached, and to communicate his wishes that the 
business should be transacted without loss of time. The order 
was given as much as a matter of course as if it had been for a 
military movement, but not received as such; the general was 
mightily perplexed, as he well knew his aide-de-camp was a person 
who did not admit the emperor’s right over his heart as well as his 
life. ‘The affair is however brought about by the intervention of 
courtiers, who are ready to undertake any thing for the sake of 
cultivating an imperial smile, so pregnant with solid advantages. 
A convenient duchess fetches Ermance from the “ pension,” 
and an equally convenient general prepares Adhémar to undergo 
the ceremony. Now such are the character, persons and disposi- 
tions of these two young folks, “thus matched and not paired,” that 
the “ mariage de convenance” might easily have been converted into 
a mariage d’amour;” but the sense of restraint on each side, when 
joined also to the rupture of some tender reminiscences of others, 
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on the part of both the lady and the gentleman, prepare the parties 
for repugnance. ‘The qualities of both are, however, such as to 
make disgust impossible, esteem nearly necessary, but subject to all 
the palpitations and anxieties of coldness and distrust. It may be 
conceived that in such a union every movement is liable to misin- 
terpretation. Friends are never wanting to inflame and flatter each 
party. So circumstanced, the conduct of the gentleman in this 
instance furnishes abundant food for jealousy; while paying mental 
homage to the virtues of his wife, he is passionately devoted to 
the very duchess who had unconsciously brought about his mar- 
riage. Intrigue brings together all necessary evidence, circum- 
stances place the school-girl’s ancient flame within the influence 
of the wife, and during a paroxysm of disappointment, tender- 
ness, and vengeance, the foundation is laid for much misery. A 
distant, a careless, nay, a flagrantly unfaithful husband is betrayed. 
The object of the lady’s early but transient attachment, bent 
upon the sacrifice of her honour, is assisted in his scheme by a 
neglected and disappointed mistress; he is enabled to produce 
an impassioned note, declaratory of the husband’s continued devo- 
tion to another, dated on the very morning of his marriage. ‘The 
infidelity is but of a moment, but it is followed by years of bitter 
remorse, increased by the knowledge that under the apparent 
coldness of her husband there has been growing up in his mind a 
strong and powerful feeling of attachment, based upon the sure 
foundation of esteem for her good qualities, as well as admiration 
for her personal charms and accomplished manners. Adhémar de 
Lorency, now a colonel in the imperial army, has in the mean time 
been following the glorious career of the imperial arms. It is 
the epoch of Wagram; peace follows, and the husband is expected 
to return. Remorse becomes a passion, and there is no sacrifice 
which the unhappy woman is not willing to make. She has no 
mother, her father is a worldly person, and im the absence of all 
other confidents, she avows her fault to an elderly relative, the 
president Monvilliers, a fine specimen of the union of purity of 
sentiment tempered by charity. He imposes upon her the 
hardest and most painful task to a delicate mind—concealment— 
hypocrisy—the child is to pass for the husband’s, and she is bound 
to meet him as if she deserved his embraces. The reasoning 
by which the president is mduced to prescribe this course is 
certainly not English. It is a thorny path for the sinner, while 
such is the absurdity of the code of honour, avowal would 
have heaped disgrace and misery on the injured husband, ‘The 
part is a hard one to play for a young female of extreme 
sensitiveness and who, in spite of this one wild fault, for such 
is it represented, is a person of habitual purity of mind. On 
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the return of Colonel de Lorency, he finds his wife an enigma; 
his own love and respect for her have grown apace; her attach- 
ment to him is become also devoted, yet she receives his attentions 
with regret, and holds off from marks of tenderness with an apparent 
horror. His self-love is wounded, his imagination is perplexed : 
he tortures himself into fancying secret causes of her disgust, and 
fixes upon every possible cause of jealousy. Her conduct is 
before the world a model of propriety, she is the ornament of the 
court—a retired, elegant pensive woman—the pattern of her sex. 
The jealousy of the husband is held to be unreasonable abroad, 
for no one sees the secret cause of disunion at home. The posi- 
tion of the erring wife is one series of bitter experience: appre- 
hension, remorse, disappointed affection, happiness blighted, with 
all the means of enjoyment appearing before her, jealousy, for she 
has to submit without repining to the open infidelity of a man 
who wrongs her out of his very passion for her. ‘The severest 
moralist will allow that the punishment of her crime is severe. 
But this is not all of it. The child dies—the creature who, 
in spite of the sinfulness of his birth, has been her sole hope 
and consolation. He dies in the night of fever; his mother, 
worn out with sorrow and watching, is sitting by his side 
alone, and attempting to resist the idea of the little creature’s 
death. Her husband she imagines is with the army, and she 
is at the chateau of her relation, the president, near to which 
the battle of Montereau has lately taken place. In this battle 
Colonel de Lorency has been severely wounded, is brought 
silently into the house, and his presence kept a secret from 
his half-frantic wife, in order that grief for his state may not 
be added to sorrow for her afflicted child. Feeling better, 
or being restless and anxious, he resolves upon visiting the 
sick chamber: pale, exhausted, suffering, he stalks into the 
apartment, just as the unhappy mother has convinced herself that 
the soul of the poor child has taken wing. It must be remem- 
bered that this is the child of guilt, that her nerves are shattered 
by grief, anxiety and fatigue—the unexpected vision of the hus- 
band at that hour and on that spot at so fatal a moment affect her 
faculties. She imagines that he comes in the shape of an ac- 
cuser: that he comes to deprive her of the remains of the now 
lifeless evidence of her guilt, and she bursts into wild exclamations, 
which disclose to the unhappy man the long concealed crime. 
In the end she sinks into insensibility, the house is alarmed, and 
means are taken to revive her. Determined however not to 
survive the disclosure of her shame, and having now no child to 
live for, she resolves upon suicide. She is taken from one of the 
ponds in the gardens, apparently dead. 
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The task of the novelist now becomes one of extreme deli- 
cacy. If the heroine is thus permitted to die, the sentence 
seems ruthless. The offence is one of the deepest die ; but is it 
inexpiable? This is the question the authoress had to answer: 
she has given it a feminine solution. The unfortunate Ermance is 
restored to life; and in consideration of her long suffering—of 
her ardent attachment and inviolable respect for her husband, 
shown in a thousand ways—and, moreover, inasmuch as her 
heart had at least never strayed after she became enamoured of 
the man who had been forced upon her in the first instance, 
without the slightest regard to her feelings—she is pardoned. 
The justice of this pardon would be wholly denied in England ; 
and a work which proceeds on the principle of such offences 
being, under any circumstances, expiable, will scarcely find 
favour in England. The authoress is well aware of the delicacy 
of her position, and has left no means of palliation unexhausted. 
Such excessive anxiety will, perhaps, be considered prudery in 
France. 

The popular notions on the subject are probably more 
exactly represented in the other work before us, “ Madeleine,” 
wherein the heroine is guilty of the same offence, and with the 
poor excuse of difference of age and dissimilarity of sentiment 
between the parties ; this having been too, as marriages too fre- 
quently are in France, a marriage of convenience. Madame de 
Noirmont, in “ Madeleine,” suffers indeed from remorse, appre- 
hension, and loss of self-respect; but she only ceases to be 
guilty by the infidelity of her lover; and when he falls in love, 
and marries before her face, she is represented as somewhat 
repiningly resuming the ancient matrimonial path. All this is 
endeavoured to be represented as venial; the husband is made 
repulsive ; and the wife, if we could shut our eyes to her iniquity, 
would be one of the most elegant and interesting creations 
of romance. The tendency of such a work is in the highest 
degree reprehensible. It is, however, absolutely common in 
French romance; and in spite of the very high estimation in 
which, on many accounts, we are inclined to hold the women of 
France, we cannot help thinking that Paul de Koch is in this, 
as well as in other parts, a very exact painter of the national 
meurs, 

In other respects, “ Madeleine” is not only amusing, but 
moral. The trials of Madeleine, who risks fame and name, and 
stands even obloquy with quiet satisfaction, rather than betray 
her benefactors, are well described, and the whole character con- 
ceived in a high tone, not, we say, unusual in Paul de Koch, 
when other virtues than those of chastity are concerned. ‘The 
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peasant, Jacques, is admirable, and gives us a satisfactory idea 
of the integrity and independence of the rural Frenchman. 
Dufour, the suspicious artist, is a delicious full-length. The 
true hero of the whole is, however, M. de Saint Elme, the 
fashionable swindler. ‘The impudence, the ease, the volubility, 
the vivacity, the dexterity, of this chevalier d'industrie, are alto- 
gether marvellous. It is nearly impossible to give satisfactory 
extracts from this writer, or we should be tempted to exhibit 
some traits of this truly Parisian adventurer. But Paul de Koch 
spreads a character over the whole of his four volumes; scarcely 
a page occurs without a characteristic stroke of humour, and 
every successive trait fills in with the rest, and harmonizes the 
whole picture; whilst the extraction of any one would forcibly 
remind the reader of the brick and the house-vendor. ‘There is 
nothing more remarkable in this writer than the thorough-going 
consistency of his characters: the conception is one and entire ; 
and every speech, word and action is as true to the genius of 
each personage as it is found to be in real life. 





Art. VII,—1. Considérations sur les Chemins de Fer, et sur les 
Machines Locomotives, par M. J. Cordier. Paris, 1830. Svo. 
2, Traité pratique sur les Chemins en Fer, et sur la Théorie des 
Chariots d Vapeur, &c., traduit de ? Anglais de M. Tredgold, 
par J. Duperré. Paris, 183). Svo. 
Tue substitution of the power of steam for the strength of 
horses in propelling carriages, coaches, and waggons, has now 
been the subject of general and sustained interest for more 
than twenty years; the expectations, even of the less sanguine, 
have been raised periodically, and after intervals of nearly equal 
duration, to the full assurance of perfect confidence, by the re- 
ported and apparently entire success of some fortunate projector 
in effecting the complete solution of the grand problem; expec- 
tations that have only deepened the total disappointment by 
which they have been invariably succeeded, There is not at 
this moment, in this country or in any other, a single instance 
of a regular land communication satisfactorily sustained by 
the agency of steam. On common roads we have never seen 
anything better than short-lived and unproductive experiments ; 
on rail-roads (chemins de fer) they can scarcely be said to have 
been more successful. On the Liverpool and Manchester line 
they are only retained by an enormous sacrifice of money and of 
the interests of the proprietors. The steam-engines used on it 
are huge, disproportioned, clumsy masses of mechanism, better 
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adapted in their size and structure to the staid and sober pace 
of an elephant, than to the rapid flight for which they are used ; 
and, though by being urged to the uttermost, they have attained 
velocities approximating nearer to aerial flight than earthly trudge, 
yet, like a cart horse goaded to a gallop, they founder themselves, 
and knock the road to pieces. From all that has yet been made 
public, we are only warranted to deduce this one conclusion,— 
that every attempt yet made to render steam-carriages the means of 
economical and regular inland communication has totally and 
absolutely fuiled. 

Reduced to this condition, it may be well to inquire into our 
prospects. Is there, we may ask, any peculiarity m the nature 
of land locomotion, to prevent that power which turns the wheels 
of a boat, from propelling with similar effect, the wheels of a 
britchka? 1s there anything in the nature of a carriage so pecu- 
liar, that, while a steam-engine can do the work of a hundred 
horses, it cannot do the work of “ four-in-hand?” Have we 
attained the “ hitherto and no further” of the power of steam? 
Knowing, as we do, that the proposed substitution would bring 
about a great and beneficial change in the moral, political, and 
commercial state of the empire, are we at last, after hopes so 
long and so fondly cherished, so long pregnant with apparent 
fruition, doomed to discover that we have only been tanta- 
lized? Are we to find that we have been hunting after nothing 
more attainable, than an alchymist’s stone for converting steel and 
steam into oxen and corn, and baking the bread of the poor 
from the dust of the highway? Is all the mechanical skill of Great 
Britain at last foiled? Is all her science, all her ingenuity, un- 
equal to the evolution of this little problem,—“ with an engine 
of sixteen-horse power, to propel a four-horse coach?” Where is 
the present race of the Bells, the Boltons, and the Watts? Can 
the government do nothing to foster the invention and bring it to 
maturity? ‘These questions are serious:—the answers to them 
weighty, all important to us—to Great Britain. We think they 
can be answered fully and satisfactorily, so as to show, that not in 
the nature of the thmg to be done, but in the mode of setting 
about it, is the cause of failure to be discovered. We may be 
able to detect im each invention omissions and elements of self- 
destruction necessarily involving total failure, and these not in 
mere details, but in the great principles of structure and arrange- 
ment. By asking the question, What has been done? we may 
elicit the answer to its successor, What is to be done? For the 
more perfect understanding of the subject, we shall arrange our 
observations under the following heads :— 

1, The nature of steam,—the manner in which it may be made 
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to produce the direct motion of a carriage—the various peculiari- 
ties that are requisite to form a good steam-carriage, and the dif- 
ficulties in the way of their effective combination. 

2. ‘The causes of failure in such attempts as have been most 
nearly successful. 

3. The ways and means of attaining success, and the advan- 
tages to be expected from it. 


I. Of inventions, as of infants, some are occasionally observed 
shooting rapidly up to precocious maturity, and, like the infant 
Lyra, or the young Roscius, attaining an early perfection of 
power, which subsequent training and extended experience never 
enable them to surpass. Like Richard ILI. born with a full set 
of teeth, they come forth from the hand of creation im possession 
of amply developed capabilities. Such exactly has been the 
history of the steam-engine. ‘Till the time of Watt, it scarcely 
existed in a form more important than a philosophical toy. He 
produced it at once—what he has left it to us—a_ perfect engine. 
Since his day we have done nothing, added nothing, improved 
nothing. We may have multiplied its duties, and assigned to its 
performance a variety of tasks; we may have effected a trivial saving 
in the amount of the fuel it consumes, or the quantity of space it 
may occupy; but no new feature have we added to the engine itself. 
We have made no improvement in its construction greater than we 
produce in the mechanism of a man, when we set him to a variety of 
trades and occupations. Steam was made a water-pumper, but 
has now become a miner and a mariner, a coal-heaver and a 
cotton-spinner, a cook and a coffee-mill, a universal agent and 
jack-of-all-trades. 

By separating carefully in our minds the structure of the steam- 
engine itself from the machinery of its applications, we shall very 
materially contribute to the clearness and accuracy of our notions 
on the subject. In regard to most of the latter, steam is only 
superior to water, or wind, or horse-power, in being more easily, 
or uniformly, or economically obtained. The means by which 
steam is made to produce uniform and continuous motion are 
nearly the same in all its varieties: at least there are only two 
great species of the engine that differ in any important point ; 
the High Pressure, and the Low Pressure engines; the former 
consisting of two great members or parts, and the latter of three. 
The two parts of “the first are the boiler for generating steam— 
and the cylinder with its piston, and apparatus of cocks and 
passages admitting the steam above and below the piston, and 
allowig its escape into the air alternately. We take it for 
granted that our readers are sufficiently acquainted with these to 
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render any detailed description of them in this place unnecessary. 
In the Low Pressure Engine, instead of allowing the steam to 
pass off into the air, there is added a third part, a condenser, or 
cooling apparatus for condensing the steam and reconverting 
it into water, by which a considerable saving of heat, fuel and 
power is effected. 

It is the High Pressure Engine alone which is used in steam- 
carriages: the great quantity of cold water, and the weight of the 
cooling apparatus, render the condensing engine too cumbrous 
for light and rapid motion. The proximity of cold water, and the 
buoyancy of a ship, make it much more suitable to the purposes 
of navigation. 

The adaptation of steam to the purposes of propelling car- 
riages is made in this way :—a steam-engine and a boiler, with 
a supply of water, are set in the body of the carriage, or placed 
upon it above the hinder axle, so as to be in the vicinity of the 
great wheels of the vehicle; a rod is then attached at one ex- 
tremity to a moving part of the engine, and the other end clasps 
a handle, either in the axis or upon a spoke of each wheel, so 
that, as the piston of the engine moves up and down, the wheels 
are forcibly turned round, and the engine with its carriage moves 
forwards, 

These simple steps are all that are necessary to the construc- 
tion of a steam-carriage. Having ascertained that the general use 
of a steam-engine is to turn the wheels of machinery, we place it 
on four wheels, and make the wheels which it turns identical with 
those which carry it, so that by turning them it carries itself for- 
ward; the passengers either sit in the same carriage with the 
engine, or are carried in a separate vehicle which it draws after it. 

That an application so simple should have been suggested and 
executed at a very early period in the history of steam, appears 
not at all wonderful. ‘The first suggestion is said to be due to 
Professor Robison of Edinburgh, the friend of Watt. The exe- 
cution of the plan remained to Richard Trevithick of London, 
who, in 1802, perfectly solved the problem by producing a steam- 
carriage that ran on the common road, and was perfectly manage- 
able, but, owing to the state of the roads at that time, the machi- 
nery was jolted so severely in a rapid motion as to be speedily 
rendered useless. 

Even previous to this period, towards the end of the last 
century, experiments were still more successfully made in Penn- 
sylvania by Oliver Evans, an American mechanic of considerable 
ingenuity. Having made, or rather invented, a particular modifi- 
cation of the steam-engine, he first used it to grind flour, then 
placed it in a carriage to drive the same flour to market, and, 
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having to cross a river on the way, he substituted paddle-wheels 
for those of the carriage, the body of which was formed as a boat, 
and having crossed the ferry, the load was safely marketted by 
the same engine. We have not learned why this conveyance was 
discontinued. 

It appears therefore, that, so long as thirty years ago, steam- 
carriages were constructed both on a large and a small scale, by 
which the practicability of the application was perfectly proved, 
and its efficiency established, in so far as progressive motion by 
turning round the wheels was concerned; while on the other 
hand, the fact that they have never yet taken the road as regular 
conveyances, stares us in the face. Every man who is mode- 
rately familiar with the public prints of the last twenty years, 
must be well aware that labourers in the field of invention have 
been neither “ few nor far between,” but that each invention, as it 
has followed its predecessor in public favour, has succeeded it 
also, after no long interval, in total failure. Even now, we 
hear daily of successful experiments—of mountains ascended 
and descended at 10 and 50 miles an hour with enormous loads 
of 5 and 8 tons, and the power of 30 or 40 horses gained by 
pressures of millions of pounds.* We see them advertised 
as shortly to run—as about to be started on the common road, 
Yet the person who knows this must also know that there does 
not exist at this moment in Great Britain a single public road upon 
which a conveyance is carried on by steam at even the ordinary 
moderate velocities. 

These constantly-repeated failures, and the large sums of 
money squandered in them, point with no ambiguous indication 
to the existence of radical errors or fatal oversights that cannot 
lie immediately on the surface of the subject, but must lurk deep 
in some recess not hitherto penetrated. A few simple considera- 
tions may perhaps lead us to form some idea of the obstacles to 
success, and the amount of the obstructions they may oppose, 

1. The first of these may lie in the boiler Common boilers 
are generally made of thick iron plates, forming a strong chest 
or close box, about half full of water, the fire being placed 
under the bottom of the boiler, and the chimney around its sides; 
the quantity as well as the power of the steam depend on the 
largeness of the fire, and the extent of the surface of the boiler 
exposed to it. An engine for a carriage will require at least a 
surface of seven yards in length, and one yard in width, to be 
directly exposed to the fire; so that, supposing the boiler and 








* A late speculator states that his carriage has 30 horse power, and yet we find that 
its greatest velocity on the level was 12 miles. Query, if 4 horses take a carriage 10 
miles an hour, at what speed shall 30 horses take it? 
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fire-place to be three or four feet high, here we have first of 
all a tolerably large item of bulk to be conveyed along with 
the vehicle, 

But besides the inconvenient size of the boiler, its weight is 
necessarily considerable ; for, in order to prevent explosions, its 
sides must be thick and strong iron plates, and by so much the 
stronger and the heavier, as the engine is made larger and more 
powerful. First of all then, the boiler must have size to give 
power, and weight to give strength, These two circumstances 
form the horns of a dilemma between which the invention long 
stuck fast. The boiler was first made large to gain the necessary 
power, but in making it strong it became so heavy that the 
engine had scarcely power sufficient to drag its own weight, 
and became of no practical use. On the next experiment, 
having found the boiler too heavy, it was made smaller to dimi- 
nish the weight, and thus its dimensions were inadequate to 
work the engine; or lastly, being made both large enough and 
light enough, but on that account too thin and weak, an ex- 
plosion was the consequence, and the machine was blown to 
pieces. How then is a boiler to be made large enough and hight 
enough without being dangerously weak? This is the difficulty 
of the first part of the problem. 

Several methods have been adopted to render boilers at once 
powerful, light, and safe. Indeed the improvement of them in 
these respects has been the subject, perhaps, of more inventions 
and patents than any other part of the steam-engine. The 
majority of these inventions are arrangements upon this principle, 
that the power of a boiler does not depend so much upon its 
own size, as upon the size of the fire and the extent of the part 
of the boiler on which it acts: that if the fire be put not only 
below the boiler, but around it, so as to heat it on every side, 
it will generate a quantity of steam by the sides as great as that 
which is produced from the bottom; that, in short, the effect 
of a boiler is proportioned, not to the quantity of water it 
contains, but to the surface it exposes to the action of the flame, 
and the manner in which the waste of heat is prevented. This 
is effected in the simplest possible way, by passing the flame 
round the sides of the boiler before allowing the hot air and 
smoke to ascend the chimney. A more compact form of boiler 
has been made by placing the fire and chimney within the 
boiler itself, so that the boiler should surround the fire, in- 
stead of being surrounded by it, and thus the escape of useful 
heat has been very much avoided; this is the method used 
in constructing the boilers of steam-ships, in which the fire- 
places and ash-pits may be seen in the middle of the boiler, 
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and the smoke passage is made to wind round the inside of 
it, before it joins the upright chimney. In this method and 
the former one the boiler is very large im its outer surface, 
and being on that account weak, requires to be thick, and con- 
sequently heavy. A further improvement upon these boilers 
forms what have been called, from their construction, tubular 
boilers. ‘These consist of numerous small pipes containing 
water, some of them passing through the middle of the fire in its 
hottest part, others forming the bars on which the fire rests, and 
a third class receiving the heat of the flame immediately above 
the fire; all of these send their supply of steam to a reservoir 
above, from whence it passes to the engine. An equal effect 
may be obtained by penetrating a boiler of considerable dimen- 
sions by a number of small tubular passages or flues, along 
which the flame may be conducted to the chimney, and give its 
heat to the water in its course. By multiplying the number of 
small surfaces exposed to the fire in tubes or thin small cham- 
bers, mutually connected by various ways, boilers are in fact 
made strong, powerful, and light; and it is by one or other of 
these methods that the boilers of steam-carriages have been 
rendered more nearly perfect than any other part of their me- 
chanism. 

2. On the supposition that all difficulty in generating a supply 
of steam has been conquered, the next object will be to make 
the best use of it in moving the carriage, so: that the quantity 
wasted may be the eniallest possible. It is ouly when the steam 
passes from the oiler into the cylinder that it comes to act 
upon the solid machinery, and put its parts in motion. The 
cylinder confines the action of the steam to the surface of the 
solid piston, which it presses first downwards and then upwards, 
thus turning round the wheels. Now the steam is conducted 
from the boiler into the cylinder at the top and bottom by 
means of a pipe, which is often made of considerable length, 
for the convenience of having the weight of the boiler in one 
place and that of the cylinder at another, and in this passage 
the pipe frequently makes more than one turn, A fresh 
difficulty here arises; the nature of steam is such, that a passage, 
if it be either long or narrow, or have any turns, greatly dimi- 
nishes the force of the steam, and a very serious loss may be thus 
incurred; a single turn in the direction of a pipe will deprive the 
steam of emneeuth of its power, and every successive turn of 

a similar portion. If, therefore, the direct pressure of the steam 
in the boiler be such as would raise 1000Ibs., and it had to turn one 
corner before entering the cylinder, it would only raise 9OOlbs. ; 
while four or five turns would reduce that amount to one-half, 
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No engines have yet been made that have less than two or three 
such turns to encounter, and hence one-fifth or one quarter of 
their power is always wasted; so that in an engine of 500 horse 
power, the power of more than one hundred. horses is nearly 
thrown away. In the construction of steam-carriage engines this 
principle has been lost sight of so monstrously, as in one case 
to have deprived the engine of its proper power to the extent of 
four parts out of five of the whole. 

3. On the supposition that an inventor has succeeded in mas- 
termg these difficulties, greater and more serious ones still 
present themselves. The form and size of the cylinder will 
materially affect the speed of the engine. The present rage 
appears to be for long and narrow cylinders. We have seen a 
carriage as large as one of Wombwell’s caravans, and not less 
weighty, furnished with two little cylinders, each 4 inches in 
diameter and 15 inches long; and this carriage consisted of two 
floors, one above another. In general the cylinders are made 
too long and too narrow, thus exposing much unnecessary surface 
to the effects of friction and cooling. It is also usual to give 
the engine two cylinders instead of one. We are of opinion that 
one cylinder is equal in capacity and preferable to two. We 
know, both from theory and experience, that it is more powerful; 
and as we know that it is impossible for two horses to pull as 
much together as either would separately, so is it also impossible 
that two cylinders can act together with perfect precision. If 
one cylinder do not in each stroke give power enough to pass 
the line of centres, there is very little use in trying the experiment 
at all. 

4. There is yet another requisite which is quite indispensable 
to the success of the steam carriage—namely, an arrangement 
for supporting the carriage-body and the whole of the moving 
machinery upon perfectly flexible springs, so as to vibrate freely 
in every direction, and yet admit of being impelled forwards with 
uniform power and velocity. To apply a continuous force to a pair 
of wheels through a set of springs, from a machine that is per- 
mitted to swing backwards and forwards, as to be now nearer to 
them and then farther off, implies a combination of stiffness with 
flexibility that seems an absolute contradiction; it requires that 
those parts should be rendered moveable which it is of the greatest 
importance in a stationary engine to preserve immoveable. From 
the necessity of this provision, it has been attempted, and pro- 
fessed to have been accomplished in almost every instance of the 
invention; but in every carriage hitherto brought on the road (as we 
shall afterwards show) the attempt has failed. We say failed, not 
in the circumstance that there are no springs, but in the fact that 
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either the whole of the weight does not rest upon them, or their 
action is not permitted. In some, the body of the vehicle is set 
on springs, but not the machinery; in others, the whole is first set 
on springs, and then, upon finding their action inconsistent with 
the other mechanism, these are trammelled and tied down to pre- 
vent their bending, or so strengthened, thickened and shortened, 
as to be little more than rigid blocks of metal. We shall not at 
present give the solution of this difficulty, but we think it may 
not be impossible to put our readers in the way of comprehend- 
ing its precise nature. They already understand how it is that the 
engine propels the carriage in turning round its wheels by a rod 
or arm proceeding from the engine, and acting on a handle of 
these wheels, as the arm of a man would act on the wheel of a 
crane to turn it round. Now if the engine rested on springs 
placed between it and the wheels, it would sometimes approach, 
and at other times recede to a variable distance from them; other- 
wise, each jolt, by drawing the engine on one side or other of the 
wheel, or backwards and forwards, has the effect of pulling the 
wheel first in one direction and then in another, rendering the mo- 
tion unequal, and the progress of the vehicle irregular and desul- 
tory. The only plan introduced to prevent this is imperfect sus- 
pension, and imperfect suspension has been the ruin of every 
machine that has yet been constructed. When a heavy mass like 
a carriage of from four to eight tons weight is put in motion on 
a rough road, every stone which it meets communicates a shock to 
the whole of the machinery and the vehicle; this shock is pro- 
ductive of two evils: first, it deprives the mass of a part of its mo- 
tion, so as both to diminish its velocity, and render a greater force 
necessary to continue the motion, and then it is obvious that a 
series of shocks constantly repeated upon machinery so delicately 
adjusted, and yet so heavily strained, as the steam-engine, must 
greatly injure the parts, and rapidly destroy them. Continued jolt- 
ing, indeed, is the most certain mode of separating and deranging 
the parts of solid mechanism, as it loosens the bolts and screws 
that keep them together; it is in fact the operation of the same 
principle resorted to when we wish to detach the stopper of a 
wine decanter that may have stuck fast in its place, we give it 
a few smart taps with the handle of a knife on alternate sides, and 
find this more effectual in loosening its hold than a great force 
directly applied to draw it out. ‘The effect of springs ought to 
be, to detach the vehicle and its load from the wheels and axles so 
effectually that the jolts received by them shall not be commu- 
nicated to the superincumbent weight; and unless this be fully 
and extensively done in every case, future experiments will share 
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the fate of the past. The carriage may make one trip successfully, 
and perhaps a second one if short, but disabled by the series of 
jolts it has sustained, it will proceed no further till thoroughly re- 
paired, and so on for every journey till it is shaken to pieces. 

5. Another difficulty, the last we shall mention, is to construct 
an engine of variable power like that of a horse, which shall pro- 
portion its exertion to the resistance to be overcome, using ona 
level road no more force than will move the given load with the 
requisite velocity; increasing this force in the degree necessary to 
ascend an elevation; using a greater for a greater degree of 
steepness, and a less for one more moderate, and again reserving 
the force going down hill, so as to use it with effect on the next 
emergency. ‘This has never yet been done. Do we require to 
say, that such an accommodation is indispensable to success? 

These five parts of the problem must, therefore, be separately 
accomplished in the highest degree of perfection, and then 
combined in one compact and uniform whole, before we can 
expect perfect success in any attempt at the construction of 
steam-carriages. If any one of these circumstances be neglected 
or imperfectly accomplished, even although all the others should 
be completely obtained, that one omission will be fatal. We 
must have a boiler at once strong and light, containing space for 
a large fire, an extensive heating surface, and a capacious reser- 
voir. ‘The supply of steam must be economised to the greatest 
possible extent, by widening the passage-pipe, shortening, and 
making it straight ; the cylinders to which it is conveyed must 
be so proportioned as to give the greatest possible benefit from 
their form, position, or number, and the simplicity of their ap- 
pendages. And while the utmost rigidity must be sustained 
among these moving parts, to ensure their operation, they must 
yet be allowed such a measure of vibration in every direction, 
that being hung on perfectly flexible and highly elastic springs, 
they shall be allowed to act upon them either upwards or down- 
wards, backwards or forwards, to the right hand or to the left, 
without in the slightest degree affecting the uniform velocity of 
the carriage; finally, a provision must be made, by altering the 
force of the steam or its quantity, or otherwise arranging the 
parts of the carriage, for giving on different kinds of road such 
degrees of power as may impel the vehicle at a velocity nearly 
uniform, whether ascending or descending, or running on the 
level. If this construction be possible, and we have little doubt 
but that it is so, then we may still expect to see the invention 
fully perfected, Certainly, if we find, in pursuing our investiga- 
tions, that every carriage hitherto produced has been deficient 
in one or other of these essential points, we think that it will go 
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far to prove—not, as some assert, that the power of steam is in its 
nature unsuited to the purpose of travelling on common roads ; 
but only that the ingenuity, or science, or practical skill, hitherto 
brought into the field, have not been equal to the task, and that 
the subject has not yet been viewed in its proper light. 

II. In proceeding to a review of the present state and future 
prospects of land carriage by steam, it will merely be necessary, 
in forming our opinion of the various inventions that have been 
made use of for this purpose, to apply to them the five tests we 
have already endeavoured to establish as criteria of their value. 
The task of exposing errors is always an ungrateful one, but 
we hope, in the present case, will not be found to be pursued in 
an unfair or improper spirit. 

Since the commencement of the present century, when Mr. 
Trevithick first established the practicability of steam-carriages, 
in as far as their progressive motion merely was concerned, 
probably not less than a hundred steam-carriages have been 
constructed for the purpose of moving on the common roads, 
resembling each other only in the sameness of their results. 
One after another the inventors seem wholly to have mistaken the 
object, which was, not merely to construct a powerful steam-car- 
riage, but one that should be so economical both in the consump- 
tion of fuel, tear and wear, and original expense, as advantage- 
ously to supersede horses. They do not seem to have considered, 
that unless the original price of the engine, and the expense of 
keeping it up, were less than that of horses, however amusing it 
might be as a spectacle, or interesting as a philosophical problem, 
the invention would be useless, and wholly unprofitable, They 
ought to have recollected, that even if their engines had attained, 
on their first construction, a speed of thirty miles an hour, yet 
if they were thereby to be so seriously injured as to be disabled 
from further use, in such case the speed or security of the convey- 
ance would be of no earthly utility. A mile in two minutes is, 
we know, the speed of some race horses, and by placing a series 
of them at each mile, along a distance of thirty miles, that space 
might be overtaken in one hour, The cost of such expedition 
would, however, be so enormous as to render it of no use ; yet it 
would not be more enormous than that of a steam-engine of the 
ordinary construction on a road, at the same rate. 

The inquiry therefore is altogether one of economy and dura- 
bility, rather than of possibility; and instead of inventors claiming 
for themselves any merit when they had succeeded in making a 
carriage propelled with a moderate velocity, they should rather 
have kept the matter to themselves, until they had manufactured 
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one really economical and useful, uniting advantage to the public 
and remuneration to themselves. 

The labour of passing in detail over every one of these inven- 
tions is much diminished by the circumstance that the greater 
number of them have already sunk into oblivion. The only car- 
riages that still remain before the public are those of Mr. Ste- 
phenson on the Liverpool and Manchester railway, and on the 
common road those of Mr. Gurney, Mr. Hancock, and Messrs. 
Ogle and Summers, We shall consider each of these in succes- 
sion, 

Mr. Stephenson’s name will be handed down to posterity in 
conjunction with those of the projectors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, as having given to travelling by steam its 
most powerful impetus. Long previous to this period Mr. Ste- 
phenson had been well known as one of the most talented practical 
engineers in Britain, minutely acquainted with the details of rail- 
roads, and their construction, and familiar with the whole face 
of the country as to its capabilities—a man whose opinion on 
such subjects deservedly carries with it the very highest weight. 
It is to Mr. Stephenson’s talent alone that he is indebted for 
having raised himself from the humbler walks of life to his present 
respectable and honourable eminence, and the rail-road he has 
constructed for the Company, though not upon the line originally 
proposed by himself, is as beautiful a piece of work as we should 
ever wish to look upon. His acquaintance with machines for 
rapid motion had its commencement, however, only with this rail- 
road, those which he had previously been engaged in con- 
structing having been used at velocities much lower. Familiar 
with works requiring strength and solidity, he entered upon(a de- 
partment to which he was an entire stranger, when he undertook 
the superintendence of vehicles in which lightness and elasticity 
were the highest requisites. ‘This will account for many imper- 
fections that still adhere to these engines, the principal excellence 
of which indeed consists in a peculiarity in the boiler, which is 
not the invention of Mr. Stephenson, but of Mr. Booth, trea- 
surer to the Company. This boiler has been found more powerful 
and economical within a given space than any of its predecessors; 
it is, in fact, a practical exemplification of some of the methods 
and principles which have been explained in the previous pages 
of this article. In the first place, the fire is within the boiler, 
and is so large as to act directly on a surface of about twenty 
feet; the flame then passes, not immediately into the chimney, 
but through a second division of the boiler placed in immediate 
connection with the other, and in the form of a large cylindrical 
cask laid on its side, and so placed that the part of the boiler that 
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contains the burning fuel is at one end of the cask, and the 
chimney at the other end. ‘To reach the chimney, therefore, the 
flame must pass through this cask, which it does, not by one 
large pipe, but by 50 or 100 small pipes, like gun-barrels. It is 
in this cylindrical part of the boiler that the greater portion of 
the steam is generated, the heated air in its passage is, as it were, 
filtered of every particle of its heat, the flame heats immediately 
on almost every particle of the water, and an ample and most 
rapid supply of very powerful steam is obtained. ‘The smoke 
then passes up the chimney into the atmosphere. As from the 
shortness of the chimneys that are necessary in locomotive en- 
gines, the draught would be exceedingly slight, for the purpose 
of increasing it the waste steam of this engine is suffered to 
escape up the chimney through the mouth of a pipe; from its 
great elasticity, it forces its way rapidly, and impels along with it 
the smoke and air in a violent current, by which the combustion 
and generation of steam are rendered. very rapid. 

These boilers, therefore, possess two of the requisite qualities 
in a high degree—power and smallness of bulk; but they do not 
possess the last—lightness. ‘They require to be formed of metal 
half an inch thick, so that the weight of an engine is from four 
to six or eight tons. Again, the mode of inserting the tubes is 
such, that their expansion by heat or other circumstances soon 
loosens them, and necessitates frequent repairs. 

We have now said all that we can in favour of these engines. 
In the other parts of them we have not been able to discover 
either novelties, improvements, or the necessary adaptations to 
rapid motion. Let our readers apply the criteria we have given 
them. ‘The passages should be short and direct; these are long 
and interrupted. ‘The cylinders should be large and powerful; 
these are small and confined. ‘The engine should be hung on 
springs; this is so nominally, but in reality is not. There 
should be some provision for the ascent on a change of level; 
here there is none, and the engine requires to be assisted up 
hill. ‘The want of proper suspension on springs appears to be 
the most radical defect in these engines, and its consequences 
are most destructive. Every one knows that the effect of a spring 
depends upon its length and its thinness; the springs of these 
are short and thick, in fact, nothing more than compound blocks 
of metal, forged in the shape of springs, but possessing scarcely 
any of their qualities. Indeed the very nature of the mechanism 
used for propelling the engines renders it necessary that the 
springs should not act to tine requisite extent; the wheels are 
turned by a crank in the axle, which could not act if the springs 
were allowed to vibrate. ‘To prevent their vibration, an iron 
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guide blocks them before and behind from any motion, either 
backward or forward, ‘They are necessarily incapable of lateral 
motion, and their own stiffness prevents any thing like adequate 
vertical action. It is difficult to say whether these defects are 
most injurious to the engines or to the road on which they run. 
It does not seem to be generally understood that every possible 
facility of vibration is at Jeast as necessary on a rail-road as it is on 
a common road. 

A rail-road is not by any means what many suppose it to be, a 
perfectly smooth and even road of metal; it is composed of sepa- 
rate bars of iron, united to each other at intervals of not more than 
six yards, so that there are frequent joinings. Now these joinings 
are necessarily imperfect, as an opening must be left between the 
successive rails to admit of their expansion and contraction with 
the variation of temperature; besides, the rails are not supported 
uniformly by laying on the surface of the road, but rest upon stone 
pillars, or sleepers, as they are called, placed at distances of a yard 
from each other, and as the great weights pass over them with 
considerable velocity these sleepers are driven deeper into the 
ground, so that the rail-road soon becomes uneven, one rail having 
one direction and the next a different one. ‘Though these defects 
are not easily detected by the eye, yet they are very sensible upon 
close inspection with instruments, and still more so by the car- 
riages that pass over them, as the wheels, on passing over a join- 
ing of two rails, receive a severe jolt, and also a change of direc- 
tion; driven first to one side of the road, then to the other, the 
carriage rocks like a ship at sea, whilst at every swing one wheel 
or the other strikes a rail with considerable violence ; the motion 
is thus rendered rough and unsteady, and the carriage requires 
most eminently the use of springs—really acting, unfettered 
springs—so placed that, whether the wheel be jolted in passing 
over a joining, or in striking the alternate sides of the road, the 
shock may be prevented from passing to the body of the vehicle, 
which may thus keep its uniform line. ‘The damage sustained by 
the Liverpool and Manchester rail-way from these causes is by no 
means trifling. On examining the last half-yearly statement, 
printed for the use of the subscribers, we find that the repairs 
of the rail-way cost 7,331/. in six months, being more than 
14,000/. per annum. But the evil effects of this action are by no 
means confined to the railway itself; they are still more destruc- 
tive to the engines that run upon it, as well as to the carriages, 
as the former, from their delicate mechanism, receive the shocks 
with unmitigated violence, by which every bolt is shaken loose, 
and even the strongest parts of the machinery are speedily torn to 
pieces. ‘The cure for this imperfection has not been, as it ought 
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to have been, the invention of new expedients to allow the exter- 
sive action of springs; the remedy has only increased the evil. 
They have gone on accumulating the bulk and weight of every 
part of the engine, in the hope of rendering it more able to stand 
these shocks, which are themselves increased by the very weight 
thus superadded, so that instead of according with the hope at 
first held forth, that they would be rendered lighter, as further 
experience gave opportunity, they are daily becoming worse and 
worse. The jolting they receive is very violent. We have stood 
on one of them for hours watching the action of the springs, and 
have experienced on our own body every jolt of the rail-way. ‘The 
effect produced is most sensibly perceived where it is most sorely 
felt, in the revenue of the company; for even at this moment, 
when their engines are new and in the best order, the expense 
incurred for their support and repair is 10,582/. in six months, or 
above 21,000/. per annum, making, with the maintenance of the 
road, 35,000/. of yearly expenditure, the greater part of which is 
occasioned by the imperfections we have been describing. ‘This 
expense is easily accounted for, when we consider that the com- 
pany have twenty-four engines, out of which there are seldom 
more than six fit for use, the others undergoing the progress of 
thorough repair. Our readers will also recollect that some pro- 
vision is necessary for adapting engines to the change of direction 
in the road, a greater force being requisite for ascending hills than 
for their descent. ‘There is no such adaptation in Mr. Stephen- 
son’s engines; they are helped up the hills by auxiliary engines 
stationed at the foot of them, and the velocity in descending is 
suffered to wear the engines, without making any use of their 
power. These defects have been serious drawbacks on the pros- 
perity of the company, whom they serve to rob of much of that 
benetit to which their enlightened spirit of mercantile enterprise 
has given them a well merited claim. . 

[t requires no elaborate statement to show how hopeless are 
the schemes of some individuals, who have proposed that such 
engines as those on the rail-road should be applied to the common 
road. The project is utterly absurd. ‘They could as much run 
on acommon road as an elephant could dance on a tight rope. 
Their very deficiencies, when applied to the rail-road, increase 
tenfold on the common road. ‘The circumstance of their enor- 
mous weight, and above all, their imperfect suspension on springs, 
renders any such adaptation perfectly impossible. Let any one 
who has paid attention to the progress of coach building during the 
last hundred years, compare the ponderous frame-work of a royal 
equipage of that date with the exquisitely elegant and astonish- 
ingly light structure of a private carriage, or even a stage-coach 
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of the present day,.and he will then understand what steam 
vehicles are now, and what they ought to be. A good carriage 
is, it must be recollected, the result of the combined skill and 
successive improvements of many ingenious competitors and 
admirable artists, not a machine that can be knocked together by 
any engineer who wishes to make an engine; and it includes 
a series of nicely-calculated and minutely-adjusted proportions 
which it requires a lifetime of study thoroughly to understand. 
What an exquisite structure is a modern carriage!—how simple 
in appearance, how beautiful in its form, proportions and position, 
yet how complex and intricate in its formation! What a com- 
bination are its wheels, tires and axles, its pole, its perch, and its 
springs, body, box, cushions, steps, braces, belts, lamps, blinds, 
and bags, each individually a chef-d’ceuvre of art; yet every one 
of these refinements, necessary to expeditious travelling by horses, 
is thrown aside by the builders of steam-carriages, and they have 
at once reverted to a structure little better than the coal carts and 
brewers’ waggons of the last century. Logs of wood have they 
for perches—hundred weights of metal for axletrees—springs 
have they, but they spring not, and braces, but they do not bend. 
Before inventors can expect to meet with any measure of success, 
they must reason thus:—We are not ¢arriage inventors, nor im- 
provers in the art of coach-building. One of the best London- 
made carriages is nearly perfect. Let us adopt it with all its 
improvements, and, if we can succeed in anything, it will be in 
propelling such a vehicle.—In no respect, therefore, but in the 
power of its boiler, is Mr. Stephenson’s engine worthy of imita- 
tion in such as are intended for the common road. 

Next to the engines of the Liverpool Railway, those of 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, designed for common roads, have 
most strongly excited public attention, and held forth the greatest 
promise of ultimate success. We shall extract some account of 
that gentleman’s engine from his friend Professor’ Lardner’s 
“ Lectures on the Steam-Engine,” of which the author has just 
published a fourth edition, with an addition of two chapters of 
most disproportioned bulk, for the purpose of including an ac- 
count of locomotion by steam. If this treatise had been revised 
and amplified in regard to more essential points, we think it might 
have been more useful to the public, as well as more creditable 
to the author; especially as the work of Mr. Gordon,* professedly 
devoted to that branch of the subject, might by some have been 
supposed to have rendered Dr. Lardner’s additions on that score 


* An Historical and Practical Treatise upon Elemental Locomotion, by means of 
Steam-Carriages on the Common Roads. By A. Gordon: London, 1832. 
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uncalled for. Still, however, we have no. objection to see the 
subject re-discussed, provided it is for the purpose of correcting 
errors, or opening extensive or useful views; as the passages we 
shall extract appear to exhibit Dr. Lardner’s own opinions, they 
will enable our readers to form their own estimate of their value. 


First and most prominent in the history of the application of steam 
to the propelling of carriages on turnpike roads stands the name of 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, a medical gentleman and scientific chymist, 
of Cornwall. In 1822 Mr. Gurney succeeded Dr. Thomson as Lec- 
turer on Chymistry at the Surrey Institution; and, in consequence of 
the results of some experiments on heat, his attention was directed to the 
project of working steam-carriages on common roads; and since 1825 
he has unremittingly devoted his exertions and expended his property in 
perfecting a steam-engine capable of attaining the end he had in view. 
Numerous other projectors, as might have been expected, have followed 
in his wake. Whether they, or any of them, by better fortune, greater 
public re or more powerful genius, may outstrip him in the career 
on which he has ventured, it would not, perhaps, at present be easy to 
predict. But whatever be the event, to Mr. Gurney is due, and will be 
paid, the honour of first proving the practicability and advantage of 
the project ; and in the history of the adaptation of the locomotive engine 
tocommon roads, his name will stand before all others in point of time, 
and the success of his attempts will be recorded as the origin and cause 
of the success of others in the same race.”—p. 216. 


On this little matter of fame and honour we must be permitted 
to express our dissent from the opinion of the learned Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. Mr. Gurney may probably have to boast 
of having spent more of his own money and that of other persons 
in the furtherance of his views than any of his rivals, and of 
having produced greater excitement by the puffs of the metro- 
politan press, and his exhibitions to city crowds, than any other 
projector. But not to him, certainly, is due the honour of having 
been the first to prove the practicability of locomotion by steam 
on the common roads ; that, indisputably, belongs to Mr. 'Trevi- 
thick, his predecessor. As to the matter of advantage, that, we 
fear, wants proof as much at this moment as at any prior date. 
Perhaps Mr. Gurney may yet be able to claim this only merit that 
now remains to be acquired :—nous verrons. 

“ The mistake which so long prevailed in the application of locomo- 
tives on rail-roads, and which as we have shown, materially retarded 
the progress of the invention, was shared by Mr. Gurney. Taking for 
granted the inability of the wheels to propel, he wasted much labour and 
skill in the contrivance of levers and propellers, which acted on the 
ground in a manner somewhat resembling the feet of horses to drive the 
carriage forward. After various fruitless attempts of this kind, the 
experience acquired in the trials to which they gave rise, at last forced 
the truth upon his notice, and he found that the adhesion of the wheels 
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was not otily sufficient to propel the carriage heavily laden on level 
roads, but was capable of causing it to ascend all the hills which occur 
on ordinary turnpike roads.”"—p. 217. 


In following the Professor’s description of Mr. Gurney’s 
engine, it may be well to keep in mind the five canons of criti- 
cism which we have laid down. 


“ The boiler of Mr. Gurney differs in the most striking manner from 
all other forms of boilers hitherto invented : there is no part of it, not 
even excepting the grate-bars, in which metal exposed to the action of 
the fire is out of contact with water; the grate-bars themselves are tubes 
filled with water, and form, in fact, a part of the boiler itself. His 
boiler consists of three strong metal cylinders placed in a horizontal 
position one above the other. Proceeding from the side of the lowest 
cylinder, a row of tubes incline slightly upwards ; the other extremities 
of these tubes are connected with the same number of upright tubes, and 
the upper extremities of these upright tubes are connected with another 
set of tubes equal in number, inclining slightly upwards, and terminating 
in the second cylinder. It will be perceived, therefore, that the space 
containing the fire is enclosed on every side by a grating of tubes, and 
that if water be supplied to the upper cylinder it will descend through 
the tubes into the under cylinder, and from it to the grating of the 
furnace and the other water-pipes that surround the fire. ‘That portion 
of the heat of the burning fuel which in other furnaces destroys the bars of 
the grate, is here expended in heating the water contained in the tubes, of 
which it consists. The radiant heat of the fire acts upon the tubes 
forming the roof of the furnace, on the tubes at the back of it, and par- 
tially on the horizontal cylinders and the tubes by which they commu- 
nicate. As the water in the lower tubes is heated, it becomes specifically 
lighter than water of a less temperature, and consequently acquires a 
tendency to ascend. It passes, therefore, rapidly into the higher part of 
the tubes. Meanwhile the colder portions descend, and the inclined 
positions of the tubes give play to this tendency of the heated water, so 
that a prodigiously rapid circulation is produced when the fire begins to 
act upon the tubes, and steam is rapidly generated.”—p. 219. 


The Professor then proceeds to favour us with an account of 
some experiments undertaken by himself, with the view of demon- 
strating that the effect of the circulation accomplished in Mr. 
Gurney’s boiler is so admirable, as constantly to keep the tem- 
perature of the metal of which it consists, at as low a point as 
that of the water which it contains! ‘This is indeed a most im- 
portant discovery! and lest we should in any way misrepresent 
the doctor’s opinion, we give it in his own words :— 

“ This I conceive to be the cardinal excellence of Mr. Gurney’s 
boiler. It is impossible that any part of the metal of which it is 
formed can receive a greater température than that of the water which 
it contains, and that temperature, as is obvious, can be regulated with 
the most perfect certainty and precision. Ihave seen the tubes of 
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this boiler, while exposed to the action of the furnace, after that action 
has contiuued for a long period of time, and I have never observed the 
soot which covers them to redden, as it would do if the tube attained 
a certain temperature.” —p. 224. 

Such is Dr. Lardner’s idea of the perfection of these boilers! 
He states, that it is impossible that any part of the metal between 
the water and the fire, can become hotter than the water within 
the boiler. Surely the doctor must either have ill-expressed his 
meaning, or we have misunderstood him. Does he mean to assert, 
in contradiction to all the established laws of the propagation of 
heat through solid bodies, that the outside of a metallic plate 
when exposed to the action of flame, at an inconceivably higher 
temperature than that of boiling water, will not become hotter 
than water whose ebullition is in the act of commencing? Surely 
the doctor will allow, that water, when boiling in a common 
kettle, circulates more freely than in the tubes of Mr. Gurney’s 
boiler ; and will he really assert that the bottom of the kettle 
and the water it contains are of the same temperature? Judging 
from the ordinary laws of nature, our statement would be exactly 
the reverse; that the metal between the water and the fire 
which heats it, must always be at a higher temperature than the 
water, and a lower temperature than the fire. It is in fact the 
metal that heats the water, while the fire only communicates to 
the metal such a temperature as will sustain it at a medium 
between the water and the fire; and the more rapidly the steam 
is generated, that is, the greater the excess of the heat of the 
metal of the boiler above that of the water which rests upon 
it, the more efficient will the boiler become. The circulation 
alluded to is necessarily slower in Mr. Gurney’s boiler than in 
any other yet constructed, so that what Dr. Lardner regards as 
its cardinal excellence, is, in reality, its radical defect; and his won- 
derful discovery in the propagation of caloric, at variance with all 
the observed phenomena and established laws of that fluid. 
What may have been the motives that induced the doctor to 
give so decided a preference to Mr. Gurney’s boiler above all 
others, it is not our business to inquire, but it is certainly rather 
amusing to find the reasons adduced for this preference elsewhere 
employed for the purpose of depreciating another engine. In 
speaking of the Liverpool engines, a few pages before, Dr. Lardner 
had observed, (p. 170), that “ Air being a bad conductor of heat, 
it is necessary that the air in the flues should be exposed to as 
great an extent of surface, in contact with the water as possible.” 
And again, that “ the shape of a tube, geometrically considered, 
is most unfavourable for the exposure of a fluid contained in it to 
its surface.” So much for the Liverpool engines. Now, observe 
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how admirably these reasons are converted, by a slightly varied 
mode of expression, into high panegyric upon Mr, Gurney’s en- 
gine. In addition to the “ cardinal excellence” above quoted, it 
is said, that “ every part of this boiler, being cylindrical (or tubular) 
it has the form which, mechanically considered, is most favourable 
to strength, and which, within given dimensions, contains the 
greatest quantity of water;” that is, it contains the greatest quan- 
tity of useless water, and exposes the least possible, useful, or 
heating surface ! 

The fact is, that Mr. Gurney’s boiler is by no means well 
adapted to carriages. In the first place, it is well known that 
from the inclined position of the tubes, the steam, when once 
generated, cannot escape from them without partially empty- 
ing the water they contain; then the flame is not in contact with 
the metal sufficiently long to give out its heat, but merely strikes 
en passant upon the sides of the tubes, and between each pair of 
adjacent tubes there is a space, through which the flame passes 
without producing any good effect; while there should have been 
a double row of tubes above the spaces of the others to receive 
this heat. Again, the fire is not wholly surrounded by water; on 
two sides it is exposed and the heat wasted: the steam, also, is 
not used as it comes most elastic from the contact of heated 
metal, but is collected in a cooler vessel, removed from the fire, 
and called a separator. From all these defects in the nature of 
the boiler, it follows that it is by no means well suited for steam- 
carriages; and, indeed, in all the examples we have seen of Mr. 
Gurney’s engines, there has been a deficiency in the supply of 
steam, so that the rate of motion was limited to a very low point; 
and where obstacles occurred, they were only conquered by allow- 
ing the carriage to stand still till the accumulation of steam should 
give an increase of power. But the defects of Mr. Gurney’s 
boiler would not be sufficient to condemn the whole of his engine, 
provided there existed judicious arrangements in other elements 
of his machine. According to the institutes of criticism we have 
here established, the next subject of inquiry is the passage of the 
steam into the cylinders, and its operation when there. We 
have shown that the strength of a current of steam, as it passes 
from the boiler into the working part of the engine, depends 
mainly upon the directness and shortness of the pipe by which it 
is conducted. As the force of a current of wind is broken by the 
turns of narrow streets and lanes in a city, so is the power of a 
current of steam reduced by the cooling and resistance it en- 
counters in a sinuous and contracted passage. Now in Mr. 
Gurney’s engine the boiler is situated at the back of the car- 
riage, and the cylinders work in the under part below the body. 
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The steam is collected in a vessel on the highest part of the body, 
and enters the steam-pipe at the top of this vessel; it then passes 
to the bottom, traversing in the pipe the whole length of the car- 
riage, to the seat of the conductor; it then turns directly upwards 
to the head of the direction, and then directly down again to the 
under part of the carriage; it now passes back under the carriage 
and turns down to undergo in the valves two or three additional 
distortions. Well may Mr. Gurney say that his steam is wire- 
drawn! After undergoing eight right angled turns, it must, in- 
deed, be sufficiently attenuated and enfeebled. To a practical 
man the statement appears to be absolutely imcredible, and to in- 
volve the most inconceivable infatuation, Here we have a boiler 
wasting with a high temperature, and bursting with a fearful 
force, while not a fourth part of it is available to use in the en- 
gine. ‘The result we shall give in his own words, as elicited by 
the examination of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Steam-Carriages. 

“ During the experiments you have been making, have you frequently 
had your tubes burst ?—Very often. 

“* What is the average pressure on the boiler per square inch in your 
ordinary rate of travelling?—About 70 pounds—never more than 130 


pounds. I do not think that the pressure is more than 20 pounds to an 
inch on the piston.”—p. 21. 


What a strange acknowledgment! Had Mr. Gurney been de- 
vising the most certain method of rendering his engine at once 
ineffective and dangerous, he could not have hit upon any one 
better calculated to serve his purpose than the extraordinary dance 
he has led his steam. Does he not know that even a circuit 
around the outside of a cylinder is condemned as injurious to the 
power of an ordinary engine? Where was Dr. Lardner’s acumen 
and sagacity when he omitted to notice this fact? Shall we sup- 
pose that he was only unwilling to express an unfavourable opi- 
nion of his friend’s invention? Or shall we suppose him entirely 
ignorant of the effect and the manner in which it is produced? 

In regard to Mr. Gurney’s cylinders and other working appa- 
ratus, we must do him the justice to say, that they have of late 
been much improved. Originally, their diameter was ridicu- 
lously small; dear experience has at last brought them up to 
tolerable dimensions. The piston rods act through connecting 
rods upon cranks in the hind axle, by which one or both wheels 
may be turned round and the carriage propelled. Mr. Gurney 
complains that his axles broke in a most unaccountable manner, 
We, on the other hand, think that the fracture was the natural 
consequence of their position, and the double strain to which 
they are subject; and the only wonder is, how they ever stand any 
impulsive force at all! 
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The next matter of attention is the manner in which the hang- 
ing of Mr. Gurney’s engine upon springs is accomplished. We 
have seen how absolutely necessary, even to engines on rail- 
roads, is a perfectly easy and entire suspension on flexible springs. 
Much more are they indispensable to machinery which is to be 
subjected at a high velocity to the irregular impulses of a pebbled 
road. Mr. Gurney’s language on this point is, we think, calcu- 
lated to mislead, perhaps without his intending it. In his exa- 
mination before the Commons’ Committee, his answer to the 
question—‘* Is the chief weight supported on springs ?”—was 
most unqualified. “ The whole is on springs.” It is quite true 
that the boiler and body of the vehicle are upon springs, but it is 
not less true that the engine and machinery, the most important 
part, are not. The most simple inspection of any drawing of 
it will show, what we first noticed in the reality, that the ma- 
chinery being placed beneath the body of the carriage, resting 
on the perches, communicates with and terminates in the hinder 
axle, and receives from the road an unbroken jolt from every 
stone over which the hinder wheels are driven. ‘This is, indeed, 
what Dr, Lardner should have called the “ cardinal defect” of 
Mr. Gurney’s and almost every other steam-carriage. Of the 
obstacles which the ignorance or apprehensions of interested 
parties would interpose to prevent the general introduction of 
steam-carriages ou roads, Mr. Gurney, who has had some expe- 
rience in them, complains, naturally enough, with some degree of 
bitterness. Such things however can excite no surprise; they have 
been the invariable concomitants of every great improvement in 
our machinery and manufactures, on their first introduction. A 
very short time will be sufficient to dispel all the absurd notions 
which have been so industriously propagated on the subject, 
some of which, it was painful to observe in a recent instance, 
have been taken up by the dispensers of justice. ‘The informa- 
tion contained in the late Report of the Commons’ Committee, 
and the Evidence which accompanies it, cannot fail, when generally 
diffused, to enlighten the public mind on all the points connected 
with it. 

Only one point of enquiry remains, as to the qualifications and 
powers of Mr. Gurney’s engine, according to our code of exa- 
mination. fas Mr. Gurney made any provision for the ascent 
of hills, or for the exertion of a greater or less power in propel- 
ling greater or less weights? We shall amuse our readers by the 
two methods which he either uses or proposes. When a hill or 
obstacle is to be conquered, Mr. Gurney uses what he calls pre- 
paration. ‘This seems rather a vague term, but we shall explain 
it: before arriving at the ascent, the carriage is either stopped, or 
its motion retarded to the slowest rate; the steam is then allowed 
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to accumulate within the boiler till it is ready to burst, and then, 
being taken at its greatest strength, the carriage is set agoing, and 
the accumulated steam will just carry it up a slight ascent. Dr. 
Lardner speaks of another mode, which he calls “ opening the 
throttle valve ;” the doctor ought to have known that this can 
do nothing more than merely let off a previous accumulation of 
steam when there is an excessive supply; but the supply in Mr. 
Gurney’s engine is well known to be scanty enough for the most 
ordinary purposes, much less to accumulate a sinking fund for 
exigencies. Mr, Gurney knew the inexpediency of the doctor’s 
cure, and therefore he gives us a third mode of gaining a perma- 
nent increase of power, which is so rich that we must give it in 
his own words. ‘That power being equally requisite for dragging 
a greater weight on the level, or the same weight up hill. 


‘‘ What diameter do you propose to make the propelling wheels of 
your new carriages?” ‘I propose to have them about five feet. I 
would observe that by taking a wheel of five feet diameter off the axle, 
and putting on one of two feet six, the engine would be multiplied 
double its power, and lose of course one half in speed; in some cases it 
may be desirable to do so if the carriages are used for general purposes ; 
for speed and dragging of heavy weights alternately, larger or smaller 
wheels may be put, to meet circumstances as they occur,” —Report, p. 19. 


So when we start one of Mr. Gurney’s coaches, we are also 
to be provided with sundry spare sets of wheels of various sizes, 
from the “ ten feet ten” of a timber yard to the “ two feet two” 
of a poney phaeton. Starting light, we are to use the ordinary 
five feet wheel, but picking up a load by the way, we are forth- 
with to unscrew our caps, pull out our linch pins, remove these 
wiels, and lower the hinder parts of the vehicle to the moderate 
level of fifteen inches above the ground! Precious manceuvre; 
valuable travelling accommodation in the nineteenth century! 
We are to carry with us, either in our great coat pockets, or in 
the fore boot, or hung around the carriage, where best we can 
find accommodation for such bulky passengers, sets of coach- 
wheels of various sizes, to be substituted for each other in order 
to “ meet circumstances as they occur!” We hope Dr. Lardner 
will not omit this “ cardinal excellence” in his next edition. 

Still we do not altogether despair of Mr. Gurney’s final success, 
He has not shown himself averse to improvements, or doggedly 
prepossessed in favour of one peculiar system. Already he has 
adopted three different ones, First, he used propelling feet like 
those of a horse; then abandoning them he adopted wheels; 
and now, in his third system, he has removed the steam machinery 
from the carriage with the passengers, and places it as a steam 
horse in front of the carriage, to drag it along the road. Let 
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him make one change more—a radical one certainly—and we 
promise him success. Let him construct a more efficient boiler, 
use shorter passages, larger cylinders, and simpler gear; let him 
set the whole upon elastic springs, and invent a more commodious 
mode of varying power. Until he does this, we shall express the 
same opinion of Mr. Gurney’s engine that a Scotchman once 
gave of his own fowling-piece, that the gun was a very good gun, 
but only wanted a new stock, lock and barrel. 

Mr. Walter Hancock has invented another steam carriage, 
which has been run for some time on the Harrow Road, as 
an omnibus, with some measure of success. Mr. Hancock has 
invented a powerful boiler, a strong engine, and has suspended 
it upon springs in a much better way than hitherto adopted. But 
his engine does not seem adapted for rapid motion, and only 
aspires to the sober pace of eight miles an hour, It is clumsy 
and heavy, and has, we think, already attained all that it ever can 
attain... It resembles very much the cumbrous diligences of the 
French, and only wants the exalted cabriolet on the top to present 
a perfect likeness of one of these tardy vehicles. In looking at it, 
one is induced to suppose that coach building has gone back half 
acentury. We give the inventor’s own description of his vehicle 
from the Report of the House of Commons’ Committee. 


** Will you state the progress you have made in the improvement of 
your steam-carriage?—‘The principal improvement I consider is in the 
boiler, that of constructing the boiler much lighter than any now in use. 
There are flat chambers which are placed side by side, the chambers 
being about two inches thick, and there is a space between each two 
inches; there are ten chambers and there are ten flues, and under the 
flues there is six square feet of fire, which is the dimension of the boiler, 
top and bottom; the chambers are filled from half to two-thirds full of 
water, and the other third is left for steam, there is a communication 
quite through the series of chambers, top and bottom; this communica- 
tion is formed by means of two large bolts which screw all the chambers 
together, the bottom bolts the bottom part of the chambers and the top 
bolts the top part of the chambers, and by releasing these bolts at any 
time all the chambers fall apart, and by screwing them they are all made 
tight again; we have braces to fasten them; the steam is driven out 
through the centre of one of the flues, and the water is ejected from the 
pump at the bottom communication for the supply of water. The boiler 
is placed behind the carriage; there is an engine-house between the 
boiler and the carriage; the engines are placed perpendicular between 
the passengers and the boiler, and the fore part of the vehicle is for the 
passengers; so that all the machinery is quite behind the carriage and 
the fore part of the carriage entirely for the convenience of passengers.’ 
‘ What is the weight of your vehicle ?’ +‘ I should imagine about three 
tons and a half.’ ‘To how many of your wheels do you apply your 
power?’ ‘ To two, occasionally one. The axletree of the present car- 
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riage is made precisely the same as the common axles now in use, straight 
and merely bent at the end, and I have a chain which I put on the nave 
of the wheel, and that communicates with a corresponding chain wheel 
on the crank shaft of the engines. ‘There are two engines working on 
two cranks, exactly on the same principle as used in common for steam 
coaches; I take the chains; I place the engines four feet from the axle- 
tree of the hind wheels, and the communication of the chain is to allow 
me to put my work on the springs, and the play of the carriage up and 
down is accommodated by the springs.’ ‘ Has your engine met with 
accidents.’ ‘ No, except once I broke my chain,’”—p. 32. 

This accident of the chain, and another in which his boiler 
burst, without injury to the passengers, are the only circum- 
stances of further importance in his examination. 

Another carriage has been lately started by Messrs. Ogle and 
Summers, and had a few trials; it has run on an average eight or 
ten miles an hour. But its machinery is not upon springs, and its 
weight and bulk are so enormous as to leave to us no hope of its 
success. The only circumstance in this carriage that offers any 
novelty, is its boiler, which seems calculated to generate steam 
of an enormous pressure. But till it aecomplish something more 
promising than its performances have yet realised, we do not 
think the detail of its parts sufficiently interesting to reward the 
trouble of going deeply into them. It is sufficient to say, that the 
general principles of its construction do not fulfil the conditions 
we have already shown to be essential to success, 

We had looked to gain some information or useful hints on the 
subject from our neighbours across the Channel, but have been 
disappointed. The two books placed at the head of this article 
are almost the only ones we have found in which the subject is 
professedly treated, and one of these, it will be observed, is 
a translation from the English. A rail-road has been lately 
forming, and is now nearly completed between Roanne and Saint- 
Etienne, and the proprietors have procured two English engines, 
one of Mr. Stephenson’s, and one of Messrs, Fenlow and Mur- 
ray’s, of Leeds, to be applied to the same purposes as on the 
Liverpool rail-road. The following is the account given of a 
partial trial given to the first of these. Our sprightly neighbours 
are, as may be expected, prodigiously delighted at the idea of 
travelling forty miles an hour, a rate of speed so different from 
any to which they have been hitherto accustomed, and also of 
being no longer compelled to cross the Channel in order to be 
witnesses of this “ étonnante decouverte.” 

“Le 1 Juillet, la premiére de ces machines a été mise en experience, 
avec le concours du préfet de la Loire, des autorités du département, 
et d'un grand nombre de curieux et de dames. Le convoi était com- 
pos¢ de douze voitures, renfermant 400 personnes ; l'une de ces 
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Voitures en portait 80 delle seule. Comme c’était une des premiéres 
sorties de la machine, et que méme le magasin a eau et a charbon 
n’etait pas encore arrivé, la marche des convois n’a pu étre aussi rapide, 
aussi reguliére, qu’elle le deviendra lorsque le service sera réglé. Ce- 
pendant les résultats obtenus sont tres satisfaisans: vingt lieues ont 
été parcourues en deux heures et cinquante minutes de marche effec- 
tive. Le trajet de Feurs 4 Montroud, d’une longueur de trois lieues, 
a été parcourue en quinze minutes, ce qui donne une vitesse de douze 
lieues a l'heure; par moment elle s'est ¢levée 4 13 et méme 4 quatorze 
lieues 4 l'heure. La machine brile du coke et ne donne aucune 
fumée; la vapeur projetée dans la cheminée dispense du ventilateur 
ou d’autre machine soufflante. Toutes les personnes qui ont assisté 
a cette féte d’un genre si nouveau, et particuliérement les dames, se 
sont retirées tres satisfaites de la celérité et de la sureté d’un voyage 
qu’elles ont pu faire sans éprouver le moindre fatigue, et elles ont 
senti tout le prix dont serait ce chemin de fer prolongé jusqu’a Paris, 
pour l’etablissement d’une communication rapide entre le midi et le 
nord de la France.” 


Here then we arrive at the conclusion of the whole matter. 
We find that the failures which have hitherto attended all 
attempts at the steam-carriage have arisen, not from any necessary 
incompatibility between the nature of steam and this particular 
application of its power, but from the deficiency of the inventions 
that have been produced in some of the great elements of struc- 
ture which we have shown to be essential to success ; that it would 
have been easy, from the construction of these engines, to predict 
their failure, as we now predict the failure of all constructed on the 
same or on similar principles; that it was an error to suppose 
that they were deficient merely in practical details which further 
experience would supply; that every one of them contained ele- 
ments of self destruction; that they had attained all the perfection 
of which they were capable ; and finally, that success may yet be 
expected from such as may be constructed in compliance with 
the requisites we have pointed out. 

III, On the ways and means by which the invention may 
be fostered and brought to perfection, our limits permit us to do 
little more than refer our readers to the evidence of Mr. Farey, 
as it is given in the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, He there recommends to government the insti- 
tution of such a reward, say 10,000/., as should call forth the 
talent required to produce greater improvements. We certainly 
think that there is at present very little inducement to any man 
of the requisite science and skill, to embark in a course of 
doubtful experiment, at once dangerous and expensive. In the 
present state of the law, a royal patent is little better than blotted 
parchment; but even on the supposition of its efficacy in se- 
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curing the private benefit of the inventor, we have no doubt that 
government would do the nation a much. greater service ‘by re- 
warding the inventor and throwing the invention open to the public; 
than by stifling it under the restrictions of a monopoly. 

Although we concur with Mr. Farey in the opinion, that the 
class of individuals who have hitherto been almost the only 
inventors of steam-carriages, are not the persons to whom we 
should look for its final perfection, we by no means admit that 
ordinary engineers and manufacturers of engines are likely to be 
more successful. With respect to them, we should consider that 
the whole course of their experience has been a course of dis- 
qualification, and this opinion receives support from the circum- 
stance of our having witnessed the first and the final trials of four 
steam-carriages on different principles, constructed by engineers 
of ability and great experience, two of them at the head of their 
own departments in ordinary engineering: these, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, were the worst engines we have ever seen. ‘The rea- 
son is pla enough. ‘The qualities of stationary engines, which 
they are in the habit of constructing, are the very reverse of loco- 
motive: the excellence of the one being derived from strength, 
rigidity, immobility, and weight; the other requiring in the 
highest degree qualities the very opposite. Locomotion, in this 
sense, is in fact an entirely new science, and must derive its matu- 
rity and perfection from the head of a scientific and original 
genius, rather than from an experienced and plodding artificer. 
The task of forming a locomotive carriage is nearer to that of 
creating an animal than any design which the versatile ingenuity 
of man has yet attempted ; an animal combining with the speed 
of the stag, the strength of the elephant. By the study of the 
structure of an animal, the union of strength, lightness, and plia- 
bility requisite in a steam-carriage may be understood and ap- 
preciated. By such acombination only is success to be attained, 
and from no practical projector, who does not unite science with 
skill, can success be fairly anticipated. 

On the benefits that may be derived from such a consumma- 
tion, the Committee of the House of Commons are of opinion, 
that “ the substitution of inanimate for animal power is one of 
the most important improvements in the means of internal com- 
munication ever introduced.” The moral, political, and com- 
mercial results are fully and ably detailed by Mr. Gordon, in his 
work on Elemental Locomotion, already referred to; but he is, 
perhaps, rather sanguine in his views of a favourite subject, when 
he proposes it as a panacea for all the diseases that now prey on 
the energies of the empire. We are not quite so sanguine in the 
powers of an untried prescription as to propose it seriously as an 
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infallible cure for the redundancy of our population, a substitute 
for the emigration bill, an antidote to famine, a remedy for the 
evils of Ireland, an abrogator of the corn laws, and an extinguisher 
of the national debt. Nevertheless, we do look forward to the 
change as the instrument of great good. If, while it provides us 
with an accelerated mode of conveyance, economising valuable 
time, and concentrating the energies of the country, it also opens 
up to more distant parts of the empire the avenues of wealth 
and industry ;—if, while it diminishes the amount of cruelty to 
brutes, it also prevents that moral degradation which invariably 
accompanies its infliction:—if we shall succeed in displacing 
horses by the very machinery that formerly displaced men, and 
thus remedy by machinery a few of the evils of which it has 
been the cause :—if, by diminishing the consumption of corn, we 
take one penny from the price of the poor man’s loaf, or one 
pang from the ills of his lot, we shall attain a high and noble 
end,—an end worthy of “a Newton’s genius and a nation’s boast.” 


ee 


Art. VILI.—I/ Paradiso Perduto di Milton reporta in versi 
Italiani da Guido Sorelli da Firenze. 'Terza edizione. rivista, 
corrétta e Toscanamente accentuata. Londra. 18382. S8vo. 


We know nothing of Signor Sorelli, beyond what he has kindly 
communicated to the world in his preface: namely, that ten years 
ago he left his native country in very low spirits, presaging 
nothing but misfortune; that when he reached Domo d’ Ossola 
he wrote a melancholy sonnet on the occasion; that on his arrival 
in England he began to find it was possible to live out of Italy, 
and neither the climate nor the people seemed to him so very bad 
as he had imagined ; that these ten years of exile have been em- 
ployed on his part in this translation; and that all his sufferings 
and labours are amply repaid to him by the gracious permission 
he has received to dedicate his book to Queen Adelaide, “ whose 
heart is itself a Paradise”—not lost. He speaks of himself and his 
work with some complacency, but with honest feeling ; 


‘This ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which I submit to the judgment of the 
public, is the labour of many years. The divine original, and the 
divine language into which | have undertaken to translate it, leave 
me no shadow of excuse, if I have done wrong to the former, or 
used the latter amiss. If ten of the finest years of life, entirely con- 
secrated to the study of one author, while the same sun, under 
which he was born, has warmed me with its beams, and [ have 
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been residing amongst bis compatriots, animated with the desire 
of well-doing, and always upheld by courageous hope—if this 
can contribute to my having succeeded in any thing further than 
a mere intelligible rendering of that author, then may Sorelli say 
of Milton as Dante said of Virgil, 

Tu sei lo mio maestro, e il mio autore. 


Oh that 1 could add with Dante, but I dare not, 


‘Tu sei solo colui, da cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m’ ha fatto onore !’ 


Time, courage, patience, diligence, are not, however, sufficient. 
One who attempts to translate a poem such as Milton’s into 
another language, and into verse, should be dear himself to the 
Muses, or he will certainly fail. So great an enterprize does not 
admit of mediécrity. Either the translator must elevate himself 
so near his author, that he will be illuminated by the effulgence of 
his light, or he must fall to a lower depth than if he had never 
attempted to rise.” 


With deference to the judgment of Signor Sorelli, we consider 
the opinion expressed in this last sentence rather rhetorical than 
just, and we certainly think his own interest should induce him to 
agree with us. We have perused his translation with pleasure ; 
and we doubt not it will be considered a valuable addition to Ita- 
lian literature. The version is generally exact, as to sense, and 
in many parts is executed with great spirit. But while we approve 
itas supplying a deficiency, and as likely to convey to those igno- 
rant of our language a correct notion of the general plan of our 
great poem, and of the lofty sentiments contained in it, we cannot 
rank Signor Sorelli with the fortunate few who constitute his first 
class of translators. The spirit of Milton bas certainly not de- 
scended upon him. He shows less sense than we could desire of 
that mighty, individualizing, concentrating power, which controls 
the lavish riches of Milton’s imagination, like an oriental despot, 
disposing with unresisted will his oriental treasures. ‘The whole 
of Paradise Lost is one continued tension of imaginative strength, 
never relaxed for a moment, active on all sides, but with a single 
activity, and subduing irresistibly all that lies in the direction of 
its force. It stands before us like a perfect statue, in which the 
rich finish of the separate parts heightens rather than impairs the 
predominant expression of individual character. Or, we might 
perhaps more aptly compare it to the effusions of Milton’s favourite 
art, to the glorious streams of music that gushed from the soul of 
Haydn or Mozart, vital throughout as with the ubiquitous expan- 
sion of one plastic mood, which, full and perfect in every part of 
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the linked harmony, yet never loses its appearance of singleness 
and indivisible power. Ina poem of this kind, every word occu- 
pies an important place; or, if this should seem too bold an 
assertion, we may at least safely pronounce that, before we dared 
alter the position of a single word, many more elements must be 
taken into account than the mere thoughts contained in the 
passage, which constitute, indeed, its general sense for the under- 
standing, but by no means produce all its poetic effect on the 
feeling. If this be true, must not translation, strictly speaking, 
be an impossibility? How poor and meagre a part of any master- 
work can be transplanted into a foreign mould ?—It is so; and we 
should be unjust to Signor Sorelli if we visited on his head a fault 
inherent in the nature of the labour he has attempted. As Eng- 
lishmen, we cannot but feel that any transposition of Milton, 
however excellent, would seem to us like a discord in some fa- 
vourite tune. But as critics, we have only a right to require that 
this unavoidable mischief may be of the least possible amount. 
Tried even by this criterion, Sorelli appears frequently negligent. 
Sometimes the effect of a whole passage, well translated in other 
respects, is damaged by the substitution of a flaccid paraphrase 
for an energetic expression, or the insertion of a parenthesis that 
weakens instead of explaining. In other places, we have been 
agreeably surprised by a felicitous selection of words, con- 
veying as nearly as possible the substance, where the form was 
incapable of transfer. Signor Sorelli has a good ear for versifica- 
tion; but he has not always resisted with sufficient watchfulness 
the dangerous facility of his metre. It is above all in this point 
that we feel the utter hopelessness of seeing a real translation 
of Milton. Much as has been said on the subject of his verse, 
much more, many volumes, indeed, might be written, before it 
would be exhausted. ‘The deep harmonies of the Paradise Lost 
are beyond admiration as beyond measurement. We feel, in 
hearing them, the presence of an oracular inspiration; they are 
not the poet’s own, but 


** Her’s that brought them nightly to his ear.” 


Not the metre merely, nor the pauses, nor the balanced num- 
bers; but every word, every syllable, every combination of vowels 
and consonants, appears the offspring of consummate art. A 
chain of harmonizing impressions unites the lowest articulate 
sound with the sublimest conceptions and farthest insights. ‘The 
Northern languages are perhaps particularly adapted for the ex- 
pression of Thought blended with Feeling, through all the various 
shades of intermixture, which such a combination may assume. 
But those of the South, however uniformly pleasing in the language 
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of common life, and however exquisitely beautiful their melodious 
expression of simple feeling, have not that range of power, that 
variety of resources, that flexure, and, as it were, muscularity of 
sound, which seem to belong exclusively to dialects more rich in 
consonants. At all events, a strong thoughted genius, who would 
communicate his thoughts in such a language as the Italian, must 
of necessity impose voluntary fetters on himself, He must supply 
by restraint of metre, the absence of those checks and boundaries 
which nature has fixed in the Teutonic languages, and which, 
resisting and overcoming the spirit of Teutonic poetry, has pro- 
duced far more subtle combinations of harmonious sound than 
could have been attained without those apparent impediments, 
Dante could never have written in versi sciolti, It is not without 
judgment, therefore, that Mr. Cary considered the Miltonic 
blank verse as offering, on the whole, the best correspondence to 
the terza rima. Yet, so important an integral part of every great 
poem is its musical structure, that an admirer of Dante, however 
much he is compelled to admire Mr. Cary’s excellent work, must 
feel the infinite difference produced by that single alteration. The 
change of Miltonic blank into versé sciolti is hardly less consider- 
able, although less apparent: the character of the former is 
strength, of the latter, weakness. Even in dramatic poetry these 
are feeble, monotonous, and indocile: in the higher epic they are 
nearly intolerable. Signor Sorelli has, however, done his best, 
and often succeeded in imparting more vigour than we could 
have anticipated. 

It is time, however, to leave our readers to judge for them- 
selves, and we shall accordingly select three passages, which we 
consider favourable specimens, at the same time strongly recom- 
mending the whole book to the attention of those interested in 
the bywalks of literature. 

From the opening of the Third Book, “ Hail, holy light,” &c. 


Salve, O luce divina! O primogénia 

6 dell’ eterno Dio 
(Senza ch’ offésa i’ réchiti) nomarti 
Raggio poss’ io coetérno? po’ ch’ Ei stesso 
E luce Iddio; né mai, ab étérno, altrove 
Che in luce inaccessibile albergéssi. 
Stettési dunque in te, lucido effluvio 
Dell’ increata sua filgida essénza ! 
O s’ ami pit, che puro etéreo rivo 
Te, santa luce! io chiami, oh chi ridire, 
Chi sapra mai ’l tuo fonte ? Ancor creato 
I] sol non éra, e non creati i ciéli 
Erano ancor, ch’ éri tu gia, Tu il mondo 
Fudr sorgente da fosche acque profonde 
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Dal Vuoto svelto informe ed infinito, 
Alla voce del Verbo, ricignesti 

Di té, come d’ un manto. A visitarti, 
Ecco! su vanni pit sicuri io torno, 
Euor’ di Stige scampato dal palude, 
Bencheé gran spazio in quel soggiorr no bijo 
Fossi in quel tanto astretto a rimanére, 
Ch’ or per ténebre dense trasportato, 
Ora per fidco lume, i’ del Cadsse 

Volai contando e dell’ eterna notte 

Ad altro suon ch’ a quel d’ Orfica lira! 
Git dall’ inférno a scénder negli orrori, 
E a risalire a riveder le stelle 

(Difficil cosa e rara!) ammaestrommi 
Del ciel la musa. A te ritorno illéso ; 
Del lampo- tuo sovran vivificante 

Gia sento in me I’ influsso, ma quest’ occhj 
Tu non ritorni, o luce, a visitare, 

Che del tuo raggio in cerca penetrante 
Muovonsi indarno in giro, e neppur ponno 
Trovarne albore ..... tanto condensata 
N’ ha spento I’ orbe una senéna goccia, 
Ovver’ gli, ha suffuzione atra velati , . . 
Pur, dell’ amor de’ sacri carmi accéso, 
Dall’ ir vagando i’ non percio m’ astengo 
La dove, in coro, sdglion praticare 

Le muse, al margo d’ un argénteo fonte, 
In selva ombrosa, 6 su collina aprica ; 
Ma pria ch’ altrove a te, Sion! mi traggo, 
Mentr’ é la notte, e al margine fiorito 
De’ rivi, che ti vanno il sacro piéde 
Soaveménte garruli lavando: 

Né que’ duo che nel fato ebbi simili 

(Si foss’ io, nella fama a loro uguale !) 
Mando spésso in obblid, Tamir: e Omero, 
Ciéchi amendie, od i profeti antichi 
Tirésia e Fineo ; Di pensitri alléva 

I’ mi pasco, che mudvon volontarj 
Armoniosi numeri, qual suole 

Vigile augél, che, in mézzo alle tenebre 
Del pitt fosco ricovero, celato, 

Canta ed intu6na le notturne note. 


From the close of the Fifth Book, “ So spake the seraph Ab- 
diel,” &c. 


Si disse Abdiele! il Serafin trovato 

Fido tra gl’ infédeli, . . . . il sol fedéle ; 
Fra studl di falsi Spiriti infinito 

L’ Amore, i] Zél, la Féde atténne ei saldo, 
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Non pervertito, intrepido, inconcusso ; 
Né valse estmpio 0 nimero a cangiare 
L’ impermutabil animo, 6 a distorlo 
(Abbenché solo) dal cammin’ del Vero. 
Lungo Sentier per entro a scorno ostile, 
Cui, maestéso in atto, egli sosténne 
Senza temér di violénza ei quindi 
Diéssi a passar, chi lo schernia sprezzando, 
E volse il térgo alle superbe Torri 
Ch’ éran dannate a rapido Sterminio. 
The description of Eve’s creation, ‘‘ The rib he formed and 
fashioned with his hands,” &c., in the Eighth Book. 


Dié a quélla costa poi di mano Sua 
Foggia e figura Iddio, si ch’ ella crébbe, 
Fra le maéstre dita, creatura 

Simile all’ uom, ma d’ altro sesso. Er’ esse 
Si amabilménte bélla, che quant’ io 

Nel mondo tutto avéa visto sembrare 
Cosa, testé, leggiadra, or paréa tale 

Da non tenersi in conto appétto a lei, 

O in lei tutto raccolto, in lei rinchiuso 

E ne’ suo’ raj. L’ bb’ io mirata appena, 
Che da que’ lumi suoi scéndermi infusa 
Sentii dolcézza al cor, qual non avéa 
Provata innanzi: e uelle cose tutte 

Del suo bel garbo io vidi all’ apparire 
Spirto d’ amore infondersi, e d’ amore 

In ogni césa inféndersi le gidje. 

Ma qui disparve !—e, sparsa, i’ mi sentii 
Nelle ténebre avvolto del doldére. 
Destaimi, e tosto a ricercarla io mdssi, 
Fermo, non la trovando, di per s¢mpre 
Pianger che pérsa avéala, e ogni altra gioja 
Di rinunciar per sempre. Ogni speranza 
Gia di trovarla avéami abbandonato : 
Quand’ ecco! Ecco, non lunge, i’ la rividi, 
Qual gia nel Sogno avévala veduta, 

Tutta de’ doni bella, che potuto 

Sparger, per farla amabile, su lei 

Avéan la Terra e 'l Cielo. A me dinauzi 
Scorta venia dal suo Fattor Celéste 
(Quantunque non visibile) e guidata 

Dal suon della Sua voce ; delle leggi 
Sante nuziali, e gia de’ maritali 

Riti istruita. D’ ogni grazia adorni 
Moveva i passi: avéa negli occhi il cielo 
Dignitoso ogni gésto, e tutta amore ! 


(Se a otro tea Sere ee 
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Art. [X.—Lafayette et la Revolution de 1830. Histoire des 
Choses et des Hommes de Juillet. Par B. Sarrans, jeune, 
ancien rédacteur en chef du Courrier des Electeurs, aide-de- 
camp de Lafayette, jusqu’ au 26 Décembre, 1830, jour de la 
démission de ce Général. 2 tom. Svo. Paris, 1832. 


Ir would be difficult to describe a more perplexing situation than 
that of the Duke of Orleans during the Three Days of the last 
Revolution. On the one hand, the Bourbons of the elder branch 
were naturally regarding him with suspicion, and necessarily 
anxious to involve him in the same fate. On the other hand, his 
friends or followers, for their own sakes, or in furtherance of their 
opinions, were constructing for him a perilous throne—of the 
hazards of which he was not ambitious—which he might possess 
but for a very brief period, and which in its fall might bring down 
ruin on himself and his family. When the people got the upper 
hand, and the crown was offered to him, the ease of his position 
was not increased. His nearest relatives, the rightful inheritors 
of the throne in a family sense, had full license to accuse him 
of following the baneful example of his father, of intriguing for 
their destitution: in the other direction—in the face of the events 
of July, Louis- Philip was bound to choose between a most 
uncertain and irregularly founded royalty, and certain banish- 
ment. Had any other arrangement been made for the administra- 
tion of the realm, which excluded the Duke of Orleans, he must 
necessarily have been de trop in the country: he would have been 
compelled to desert his native land, give up his princely revenues, 
and once more seek in foreign climes the peaceful subsistence de- 
nied him in the country of his birth. Before him there were all 
the tremendous risks of a royalty based upon a turbulent founda- 
tion in a moment of national furor, and to the displacement of the 
men who had been set there by the aid and with the sanction of 
the principal powers of Europe. There were also before him the 
chance of benefiting his country, of subduing its riotousness, re- 
lieving its grievances, and guiding it with a 1 steady hand in the 
career of prosperity, wealth and happiness. All things considered, 
there was neither more nor less to be remarked on the case than 
the laconic phrase of ‘Talleyrand—* I/ faut Caccepter.” A great 
many fine things were said on this occasion, for it is the genius of 
the French. But it is impossible to deny that, in accepting the 
crown, Louis-Philip, with his feelings and in his circumstances, 
was acting under a moral necessity. He could not be deceived 
by the enthusiasm of July: he must have known his countrymen 
too well to expect that the state of effervescence they were then 
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in was likely to be permanent, even for a month: he must have 
anticipated a speedy coolness, a loss of popularity, and the odious 
office of doing good to unwilling recipients. We do not deny to 
the French nation the possession of high qualities; but as little 
is it to be denied that the very activity and buoyancy of their 
genius, their enthusiastic love of the imposing, the grand, the 
glorious, when joined with their extraordinary national vanity and 
individual egotism, render them a nation above all difficult to keep 
in a steady course of quiet well-doing. It signifies not what form 
of government is imposed upon or may be adopted by them, there 
will always necessarily be a mass, not exactly of discontent, but 
of energetic disapprova!; and this the authorities must either be 
strong enough to despise, or to put down. It seems to be imagined 
by many, that government is an affair of ornament, and that the 
fancy ought to be consulted in its fashion. Government is in fact 
what the bridle is to the horse, though we would not applaud the 
taste that on a late occasion put bit and bridle in the hands of 
a statue of Public Order. No country in the world spurns the 
bit more than France, and by its very mercurialism, perhaps none 
more essentially demands the application of a sharp curb. Of 
this fact none could be more fully aware than the new monarch. 
His own existence was a proof of it. Louis-Philip must not, 
therefore, be considered in the light of an ambitious grasper at 
royal honours, an artful intriguer for a throne. He is entitled to 
the consideration due to one, who only consented to take the 
crown in the hope of serving his country, and from a feeling 
that a course of trial at the head of a great nation was a more 
honourable position than that of again becoming a fugitive and an 
exile, and being probably in other lands a spectator of the agitation 
and troubles of that of his birth. 

Not only, however, was the accession of Louis-Philip the best 
alternative for himself, but his existeuce at that moment, prepared 
as he was to accept a crown, must also be held in the light of a 
most fortunate turn in the national destinies. In the case of the 
refusal or the inaptitude of the Duke of Orleans to accede to 
the throne, it must be allowed that the result of the Three Days 
might have been as melancholy as they may yet be advantageous. 
At that epoch, we believe, the idea of recalling or retaining 
any one branch or member of the family of Charles X. would 
have been received with general execration. The loyalists even 
would have been dissatisfied with any step short of the mainte- 
nance of the reigning monarch. Supposing, however, that a 
party had arisen sufficiently strong to have retained the infant 
Duke of Bordeaux, and—adopting Beranger’s subsequent notion 
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of educating the child, innocent of his family’s crimes, in the 
spirit of the revolution,—to place him on the throne under the 
guardianship of a commission of patriots: we think no one can 
calmly contemplate the working of such a scheme, and pronounce 
it other than a fertile source of intrigue and disquiet, of im- 
becility at home and contempt abroad. It would soon have been 
found to be on all hands a mere nrockery of royalty, and must 
have ended, either in some convulsion which would have swept 
monarchy out of the realm altogether, or in the re-establishment 
of the Bourbons in all or perhaps more than the plenitude of their 
ancient power, and with far less respect for the rights of the 
people. 

The other plans that were thought practicable at the time, were 
a recurrence to the Bonapartean dynasty, or at once to take the 
sense of the nation, by means of primary assemblies, as to the 
nature, form, and personnel of the government which it would 
please to adopt. 

The family of Napoleon had assuredly no claim on Frauce ; 
and though it appears that Joseph Bonaparte did think proper 
to ask the crown of Lafayette for his nephew, it could never be 
supposed that the French would be so besotted, as to send to the 
Emperor of Austria for a de facto German prince to rule over 
them. The absurdity is treated by Lafayette, in his answer to 
the ex-king of Spain, with even too much tolerance. 

The scheme of solemnly collecting the nation in primary 
assemblies, and there putting the question of national govern- 
ment to the vote, is quite in harmony with the favourite doctrine 
of popular sovereignty. It would be happy for mankind if there 
were any chance of success in such experiments. ‘The task of 
government will be easy when men are prepared, even after a 
moment of great excitement, to sit down quietly under an inter- 
regnum. Least of all is France calculated to discharge such 
functions with patience and discernment. The old Revolution, 
if it taught nothing else, clearly showed the danger and mischiev- 
ousness of submitting abstract questions to popular arbitration. 
In the present instance, the immediate consequences of adopting 
such a plan would have been the suspension of every interest at 
home and abroad, in many of which suspension amounts to 
destruction; the whole country would have been thrown into 
confusion and ultimate distress; while their proceedings would 
have been regarded with so much suspicion and distrust by foreign 
powers, as ultimately to have provoked interference on one side 
or the other, and thus have brought on all the miseries of war, 
and all the horrors of propagandism. It was another fortunate 
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circumstance in the state of France at that moment, that the ne- 
cessity for any such appeal was entirely superseded by the ex- 
istence of a Chamber of Deputies, composed mainly of the same 
men who had previously braved the displeasure of their sovereign 
by reminding him of the indispensable necessity that the policy of 
his cabinet should be in harmony with the wishes of the people, 
and that this harmony did not exist; and whose conduct on this 
occasion had received the full approbation of their constituents, 
by their almost universal re-election, when the crown was so in- 
fatuated as to try the experiment of again appealing to the people. 
There is, in short, no doubt that the wisest and the happiest 
arrangement for France, under the circumstances in which she 
found herself placed at the end of the Three Days, was the im- 
immediate enthronement of Louis-Philip: and they must have 
been very fastidious or very interested parties who, at the time, 
could have been dissatisfied with it. He was known to be a man 
of moderate ambition and of liberal principles. His sympathies 
had always been with the people; and though both by habit and 
conviction probably no enemy to aristocratic, nor yet to monar- 
chical institutions, his sole object seemed likely to be the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the nation he was called on to govern. 
Being accustomed to the enjoyment of great wealth, and to the 
keeping up of the state of a prince of the blood, he was not likely 
to be intoxicated with the elevation of a throne, as might have 
happened to an individual drawn from the ranks of private citizens, 
On being consulted, it appeared, moreover, that he would lend his 
cordial aid to the establishment of a better system of government, 
to the enlargement of the popular privileges, and the security of 
popular rights. Such institutions, also, as are in harmony with 
the security of life and property, and calculated to act duly as 
checks upon the depositories of authority, he was fully prepared 
to assist In erecting. 

Before the termination of the contest, and while the conflict 
had been but partial, and yet backed by such an expression 
of public opinion as would have caused the government to 
retreat from the unconstitutional measures it had proposed, 
there may exist a very reasonable doubt whether, if victory and 
its consequences had not been pushed so far, a speedy and a 
happy settlement might not have been made without a change 
of dynasty. The charter of Louis XVIII., it must be remem- 
bered, was the first constitutional government ever really enjoyed by 
France: it had its imperfections, no doubt, but they were such as 
time and patience and inquiry were capable of amending. The 
complaints that had been made against the government of the elder 
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Bourbons, Louis XVIII. and Charles X., were, not that they 
did not remedy the deficiencies of the Charter, but that they did 
not act in its spirit. Too intent upon riveting their dynasty on 
the throne, these monarchs forgot that the surest basis of a consti- 
tutional throne is the punctilious adherence to the compact be- 
tween the people and the king: that violations of it by the ex- 
ercise of an undue power tend in fact to undermine the very source 
of power. This lesson must have been taught to Charles X. by 
the triumphant opposition of the people in July; and it is not 
improbable that had his offer of the withdrawal of the ordon- 
nances and the appointment of a ministry out of the liberal party 
been accepted, he would have ceased his struggle with popular 
rights, and that without the risks of a further perseverance in the 
use of force, all that has now been obtained mig’it have been secured. 
In this case the dangerous precedent of the overturning of an esta- 
blished government by a furious mob would have been avoided, and 
many other evils caused by the uncertainty and insecurity attendant 
upon all great changes. The success of one popular insurrection 
may be, in times to come, (indeed has been already in the case of 
Poland,) the cause of the spilling of much blood, and the destruc- 
tion of no little property. Had a change in the constitution, or an 
enlargement of popular privileges been brought about by such con- 
stitutional means as general and urgent representation, or, as in the 
extreme case of the ordonnances, by the unanimous refusal to pay 
taxes, the precedent, instead of being full of dangers, would have 
been highly satisfactory, not only to the lovers of peace and order, 
but even to the lovers of liberty—by liberty, meaning only one of 
the elements of the happiness and prosperity of a state. If ever 
an insurrection was justifiable, it was in the case of the most 
unjustifiable blow at the very foundation of the Charter—the 
almost annihilation of the representative part of the constitution— 
inflicted by the fatal ordonnances of July. But the very ini- 
quity of the proceeding rather heightens our regret that their 
non-operation should have been brought about by the efforts of 
a populace, however brave, however elevated in its motives. We 
would not have opposition to such grave crimes put to the hazard 
of an insurrection, in the course of which nght may be not 
always the conqueror: we would not have their punishment de- 
pend upon the accident whether an insurrection is got up or not. 

All who regard the history of the Three Days with attention and 
freedom from prejudice, must see, first, that it was a mere chance 
that a resistance took place at all, and next, that there is reason to 
believe that had the Polignac administration consisted of men of 
courage and ability equal to their evil dispositions, the triumph 
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might have been all the other way; what then, we ask, would have 
been the prospects of freedom, not only in France, but over the en- 
tire of Europe? The contest being engaged, every free country in 
Europe, and every country preparing to be free, (and all, we hope, 
will sooner or later be qualified for the enjoyment of freedom,) 
owes a debt of gratitude to the bravery of the Parisians: we only 
wish that the debt had been incurred by safer and more dignified 
means. Order is as much a legitimate object of government as 
any other: it must not be purchased at the expense of greater 
elements of happiness; but no country can prosper without it— 
no society worthy of the name can exist in the midst of a 
constant violation of it. It is to be feared that the glory, 
for such it may be called, obtained by an insurrectionary popu- 
lation, may make battle a favourite occupation with the more tur- 
bulent portion of the people, and that they will endeavour to 
indulge the propensity at the expense of much mischief to the 
rest of the community, It may be observed in the ordinary pub- 
lic writings of France, since the revolution of July, that a rising 
of the people is becoming ennobled: formerly there were no 
names too black for the disturbers of the public repose ; at pre- 
sent, however, insurrection seems to be held by the journalists as 
a legitimate expression of popular opinion. ‘This 1s a great and 
fatal mistake. No government can be respected by its neigh- 
bours, nor effective in the administration of its domestic affairs : 
no people can be prosperous: there can be neither security of 
life and property, nor the enjoyment of the blessings of true free- 
dom, amidst riotous processions, tumultuous meetings, conflicts 
between the authorities and detachments of the mob. All 
this is an approach to anarchy, and ought to be put down. It is 
true, tyrants and oppressors may use the same arguments, but 
not under a constitutional government. If a faction is defeated in 
the Chambers, is it to be permitted to form the nucleus of a mob 
in the streets? ‘The proper theatre for the expression of public 
opinion is the Chamber of its representatives; if there is an 
original defect in the Constitution, and if the House of Commons, 
to use a purely English phrase, ceases to be, in fact, the repre- 
sentative of the country, even then, as has been recently proved 
among ourselves, there are ways and means of repairing dilapida- 
tions, without shaking the whole building to its foundation. 

The press is, or ought to be, open; public opinion is to be 
affected in a thousand ways without the violation of public order, 
The spectacle of a people that ought to be represented is not easy 
to be faced by a denyer of its rights, ‘lime and chance should be 
waited for, and no opportunity lost. A nation that knows and 
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claims its rights steadily and peaceably cannot long be refused. 
The progress of education is another encouraging feature in the 
present state of society, Education and violence are crdinarily 
inconsistent; education is the power of knowledge, far more 
efficient than the power of mere force. ‘The constant recurrence 
of what are called émeutes in France since the Revolution, when 
men, politically speaking, have had less to complain of than they 
ever had before, is a sequence of the glory of the Three Days. 
The mob is now a saint in the popular calendar; every artizan 
out of work is ready to worship at his shrine. The “ reign of 
the laws,” we confess, is a fascinating term to us; the first duty of 
a citizen is to look to the ordinances of the law as sanctioned by 
his representatives for the time being. Be this as it may, the 
Three Days ended, the royal family en route for Cherbourg, the 
Duke of Orleans fixed upon and received as lieutenant-general, 
and subsequently made king, it only remains to inquire whether 
his conduct in that capacity has realized the just expectations of 
his people. ; 

The duties of the new monarch, on his elevation, were various and 
complicated. Some of them may, however, be briefly enumerated. 
He had, in the first instance, to procure the sanction of other 
countries to the Revolution. A true Frenchman would spurn at 
the notion that the national will of France should require the con- 
firmation of any power whatever. The French had, however, 
consented to receive a dynasty under a foreign sanction, and this 
dynasty had just been ejected without ceremony. The neighbours 
of France have, moreover, a hereditary dread of French revolution, 
because it has been found that the disorder was infectious, or that 
the French, when labouring under the disorder, burned to pro- 
pagate it. Revolution in the interior is often the cause of war in 
the exterior, and therefore, in spite of the pride of Frenchmen, 
Europe had something to do with the revolution of July, and the 
sanction of the principal powers was a most important point to 
obtain. 

The factions into which France was divided were numerous. 
At the breaking out of the Three Days, nothing was heard of but 
the charter: at the expiration of that time, the charter was be- 
coming a cry of ridicule. With the progress of success men’s 
expectations had risen. Visions of a republic again arose upon 
the minds of many; the old adherents, soldiers, and servants of Na- 
poleon, began to cast a wishful gaze upon his dynasty ; and the Car- 
lists were a compact and widely ramified body. The new order of 
things seemed to be embraced by the liberal and rational, the people 
of property, the quiet, sensible, and industrious classes, who were 
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ardent lovers of a good constitution, but who, perhaps, loved their 
commerce and their hearths still more, and, at any rate, saw in the 
former the security of the latter. Besides these, and distinct 
altogether in motive and character, there was a body of intellec- 
tual adventurers, who had found no place under the old govern- 
ment; these were men capable of office,—capable of becoming 
the mouth-pieces of a party: most of them had been heroes of 
July, and were proportionably exalted: many of them were 
republicans; but the majority were glad to hit the juste milieu 
as placemen under a constitutional monarchy. A large proportion 
of this set were accordingly appointed by the new government 
to offices, in which, though their talent for agitation is neutra- 
lized, they make, no ‘doubt, excellent agents in various capacities. 
But that other portion, which has not been so fortunate as to hit 
the juste milieu above spoken of, is represented in the public 
press, the wires of which are in many instances moved by the 
more active members of this energetic body, of whom the present 
author is one; a body rendered not the less influential, that they 
are intimately connected by community of habits and esprit de 
corps with the correspondents and communicants of the press of 
Europe generally. ‘This is but a faint sketch of the parties by 
which the new government was opposed or supported, leaving 
out those which are common to all countries, such as the spend- 
thrifts, the cut-throats, the sharpers, the idlers and gamblers, the 
ex-spies, and ex-police, corrupted members of the body politic, 
who flourish only in turbid times, and are ever ready to take 
an appropriate part in disorderly scenes. 

The history of the first two years of Louis-Philip’s reign might 
have been predicted with tolerable precision, Whatever course in 
politics might be adopted by him, was sure to entail on him and 
his government the bitterest abuse. Depreciation is the natural 
game of the Carlists: until achange is worked in public opinion, 
they are well aware that their cause is hopeless. ‘The zeal, the 
abilities, and the means of that party are by no means con- 
temptible; and they moreover receive the cordial support of a 
large portion of the priesthood. ‘The republicans, always men 

of great mental activity, and whose natural element is excitement, 
feel all the bitterness of disappointment. Hopes so long che- 
rished, seemed in the days of July on the point of realization. 
In joining in the election of Louis-Philip, they flattered them- 
selves they were only establishing a republic en masque; that 
the institutions were to be, in fact, republican, surmounted by a 

royal gew-gaw, merely to amuse the legitimate sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. Very bitter, therefore, must necessarily be the vexation, 
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and loud and long the outcry of this party, on finding that they 
have not only got a nominal king, but a real monarchy—that the 
occupant of the throne is aware of the extent of the rights and 
duties of his office, and adheres to them as to a part of the con- 
stitution as sacred as any other. To these bodies, by nature 
and party doomed to the work of vilifying the monarch and his 
policy, must be added the professional obloquists; the number of 
whom, connected with the press in France, is excessively large. 
The side of abuse is easier than that of eulogy; itis a better spe- 
culation, both as respects the appetite of readers, and the prospect 
of being purchased. Moreover, the glorious Three Days, the heroes 
of July, the spirit of the new revolution, and the opening prospects 
of liberty and freedom in every quarter of the world, are admira- 
ble topics of declamation; while, on the other hand, no nation on 
earth is so ready to prick its ears toa cry of treachery, none so 
jealous of its position, of its glory and its honour,—weak points, 
excellently well adapted to the purposes of the expectant rhe- 
torician. Considering these things, it is not too much to say, that 
whatever might have been or may be the policy of the new 
régime, it was foredoomed to be received with a yell of slander 
and obloquy. 

Whether the policy which Louis-Philip has pursued may or may 
not occasionally have deserved censure, is a very different ques- 
tion. If we were to place implicit credit in the statements of the 
author of the book before us, the history of the administration of 
the present king is neither more nor less than the history of the 
betrayal of his country, of the cause of liberty all the world over, 
and of the falsification of all his majesty’s promises and engage- 
ments. M. Sarrans is however altogether a party writer; his 
allegations are seldom specific; he is rhetorical when he ought 
to be precise: in the questions where truth is most at issue, he is 
always singularly vague and indistinct; in fact, error, to serve 
its purposes, would assume precisely the garb of this highly- 
coloured declamatory narrative. The hero of the work is Lafa- 
yette; on him the fortunes of the world are made to turn; he 
alone can do no wrong, and what is more, it would seem that no 
one else can do right: it may indeed be said, that in the estima- 
tion of M. Sarrans, no one can do any thing at all but the per- 
sonage of his grand historical romance. There are, however, 
reasons for believing, that the private zeal of the author has far ex- 
ceeded the bounds of his discretion. We are disposed to take 
his work as the production of an enthusiastic advocate, whom 
circumstances have admitted to a near view of events. When he 
does condescend to the narration of facts, he is occasionally in- 
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structive, but, unluckily, the source of his facts is such, that the 
sifting they require materially deducts from the satisfaction deriva- 
able from their curiosity. 

Louis-Philip once on the throne, we should wish to know what 
constitutional guide was placed before him which he has not fol- 
lowed. M.Sarrans would have had him take Lafayette with 
him, and execute the dictates of that excellent and most consist- 
ent old republican and his entourage. But this would have been 
to be king with a viceroy over him. We think the Chambers 
were a much better guide, more especially after Louis-Philip, ac- 
cording to his engagement, had placed the Chamber of Deputies 
on a larger and more liberal basis, by the diminution of the elec- 
toral qualification. There have been two Chambers subsequent 
to the king’s accession: his policy has been sanctioned by the 
acquiescence of both as much as the policy of the king of England 
was ever approved by his parliament. Would the opponents of 
his government have him turn from the majorities of the legally 
constituted representatives of the people, to consult the contra- 
dictory opinions of a violent and irresponsible press? Would they 
have him leave his council to listen to the insane cries of the re- 
publicans and the Carlists in the streets? A constitutional monarch 
can only consult constitutional authorities. 

The violation of his engagements is a charge that has been 
most frequently and most urgently brought against the monarch 
of France. ‘These engagements have been described under 
the name of the Programme of the Hotel-de-Ville. What 
are the particulars of this much talked of programme? It 
appears to have been something which _ between Louis- 
Philip and Lafayette at the Hotel-de-Ville; but of this pro- 
gramme, so often alleged to be violated, the world has had no 
specific information. The King denies that it exists elsewhere 
than in the brain of the “ man of two worlds,” the ’homme-revo- 
lution of M. Sarrans; and circumstances minutely investigated 
would seem to confirm the truth of this denial. Of the engage- 
ments entered into by the King with the commission of the 
Chambers on the 3ist of July, all the world is fully cognizant. 
There is no secret here, as in the case of the mysterious pro- 
gramme ; and consequently there is no disappointment, at least 
among rational people. With regard to the fundamental mea- 
sures Originating with the government of Louis Philip, they have 
all been in the sense of an enlargement of the popular privileges, 
and so far in full accordance with the spirit of the revolution of 
July. The electoral body, by the diminution of the qualification 
already mentioned, has been more than doubled; and if the na- 
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tional voice is strongly expressed upon the subject, the reduction 
of another third would increase the number of electors to a more 
just proportion with the total population of the kingdom. A 
greater share has been given to the people in the choice of the 
municipal authorities, of whom, at present, none but the maires 
are nominated by the king. Trial by jury has been introduced 
in all cases connected with the law of hbel. The press of France 
is now unrestricted, except by the law, as in England, for the first 
time since France was 2 nation and had a press. ‘The Chambers 
have reduced the civil list of the former kings, and the funds at 
the disposal of the occupant of the throne, to an enormous 
amount. In addition to which the great question of the hereditary 
peerage has been decided wholly in accordance with the constitu- 
tional expression of the national will. 

We are in short at a loss to understand what foundation for 
complaint exists against Louis- Philip on the ground of elementary 
changes. Does not a Frenchman now possess every security for 
personal liberty, for property, for opinion, for religion, that he 
can desire? Has he not such checks on the authority of govern- 
ment as he never, a few years ago, could have expected? Are 
not these checks gradually on the increase? and is there any bar to 
their progress? Is there not in fact that thorough sympathy 
existing between the mass of intelligence and property in the 
country, which ensures a gradual amelioration of the law and the 
constitution? We are not here speaking either of the foreign or 
domestic policy of the king, but simply on the text of his consti- 
tutional promise to the Chambers, that /a charte sera desormais 
une verité: that is, regarding him not as a mere administrator of the 
affairs of the country, but of a lawgiver and constitution-founder. 
The fact we believe to be, that the ministries of Louis-Philip 
have been far more forward in proposing important elementary 
changes than the Chambers have been in passing them: so that 
should any further diffusion of the elective franchise be proposed, 
it is not very probable that the opposition (if any) to be ex- 
pected from the throne will be of an obstinate character. In the 
discussions of the Chamber, and in the measures proposed, carried 
or postponed, it will be found that the statesmen employed by 
Louis-Philip have been uniformly in advance of the representa- 
tives of the people. ‘This may be an argument for a dissolution 
of the Chamber, or for an extension of the franchise ; but it affords 
none against the liberal intentions or the good faith of the reigu- 
ing monarch. 

We come now to speak of the foreign and domestic policy of 
Louis-Philip. It must be observed that we have no intention of 
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becoming advocates of his measures; but standing aloof from 
both party and country as we do, we consider that our position 
is more favourable for the formation of right views than that of 
either the hot partizans of the opposition, or the equally zealous 
placemen or adherents of the government. The Press is the uni- 
versal adviser, corrector, and abuser; but such is the multitude of 
interested writers, so various are their opinions, so energetic their 
language, and so multitudinous their works, that we cannot refer 
with any satisfaction to their counsels. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that the violent tone so prevalent in their writings has greatly 
endangered the peace of France itself, and, in connection with 
it, the peace of Europe. 

Every one must allow that one of the most essential points of 
the policy of the new dynasty was the preservation of peace. 
Peace has been preserved, and although the government has had 
to contend with unexampled difficulties, we are yet to learn 
that it has been preserved at too high a price. No impartial 
person, on a calm review of the position maintained by France 
from the period of the accession of Louis-Philip, can say that the 
national honour has in any one instance been sacrificed or de- 
graded. We put aside the daily surmises of the press, the reports 
of diplomatic proceedings that never took place, and all the inven- 
tions of movements and designs every now and then attributed to 
this power or that, according as the wind of public credulity may 
happen to be setting. It must be remembered that it became the 
duty of a king, created as Louis-Philip had been, not merely to 
preserve peace for the developement of the shattered resources of 
the country, but also to be fully prepared by war or negotiation 
to defend the principles of the Revolution. This became a wise 
policy of self-defence; for were the despotic powers of Europe 
permitted in other cases to league together for the purpose of 
suppressing the exercise of the national will, whether expressed 
for the rectification of abuses or the reformation of the govern- 
ment, the turn of France for sacrifice might be expected to arrive 
sooner or later. In two instances has the government been called 
upon to enter upon the practical performance of its theoretical 
principle. ‘The assertion of the principle of non-interference in 
the case of Belgium, was prompt, vigorous and efficient: it is im- 
possible to deny the administration of Louis-Philip on this occa- 
sion the praise of courage and spirit. Had it not been for the 
instant interference of France, Belgium would at this moment 
be in the military possession, at least, of King William. The 
presence of the French troops at Ancona is another proof that 
Louis-Philip is in earnest in extending the aid of a free and 
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owerful nation towards those in want of his assistance. The 
French interference in Italy, besides its effect in limiting the 
extent of that of Austria, is the only existing check upon the re- 
vengeful intentions of the Pope’s government against its unhappy 
subjects of the Legations. Polaud is the grand cheval de bataille of 
all those who endeavour to prove that Louis-Philip has betrayed 
the principles that seated him onthe throne. The case is certainly 
one of extreme difficulty, and demands the attentive consideration 
of more points than our limits will allow us to dwell upon. This 
may be said, that if Louis-Philip had desired a pretext for war, 
he could not have had a better; but being, on the contrary, under 
very strict obligations to remain at peace, he was under no abso- 
lute necessity of interference. The Poles had been in the highest 
degree rash and precipitate; they were full of disunion amongst 
themselves; the distance of their country from France is enormous, 
and a French army in all probability would have had to cross 
several hostile countries. A general war would have been kindled; 
where it might have ended no one can predict, and the ultimate 
results were, to say the very least, problematical. It is alleged 
that France had excited the revolt of Poland, and had promised 
her powerful aid. Of this we should require far more convincing 
proofs than any that have yet been produced. Were the allega- 
tion true, the question would have been materially embarrassed. 
It would be still further clogged, were it true that Poland had 
risen up as the vanguard of France, and arrested the march of 
the Autocrat of the North, in full career to put down the in- 
surrectionary government of July. But these things are easily 
said, and very hard to prove. Governments have much better 
means of ascertaining their truth than newspapers. ‘The troops 
of the Emperor Nicholas may have been assembling without 
intending another crusade: and if the truth were known, perhaps 
the necessity of traversing Europe with two or three hundred 
thousand men may be not less disagreeable, and even more in- 
convenient, to the Emperor of Russia, than to the Citizen-King 
himself. Be this as it may, peace has been hitherto preserved, 
and were it even granted that the choicer spirits of France have 
reason to complain that they have not been sent forth on a grand 
mission of liberty to the sound of cannon, and the tramp of armed 
myriads, we, at least, speaking in the name of England, have 
reason to rejoice that the government of Louis-Philip has been 
able to-reconcile its conduct with its notions of rectitude. Peace, 
generally speaking, is so great a blessing, not merely in the ab- 
sence of the horrors of war, but in the fertilizing advantages that 
it showers upon all the dearest interests of mankind, all the most 
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valuable processes, productions, and interchanges, that we cannot 
but esteem him who prevents war a public benefactor. No 
French army could have crossed the frontiers en route for Poland 
without involving England in some of the effects of general com- 
motion : one of which might probably have been the disruption of 
the present strict and confidential alliance between this country 
and France; an alliance in which we rejoice, as likely to be, in 
course of time, productive of the most gratifying results to both 
countries, and, moreover, calculated to exert the most beneficial 
influence over the whole of Europe. England and France com- 
bined present so splendid a frout of genius, of wealth, of power, 
of civilization, that we can neither conceive their united objects to 
be mischievous, nor such as to be resisted. It is a base and selfish 
jealousy that would separate them: in nothing does the soi-disant 
liberal party in France show the narrowness and ignorance of 
its views more than in its declamatory attempts to embitter the 
reciprocal interchange of good offices subsisting, or about to sub- 
sist, between this country and their own land. ‘The charges of the 

arty called the mouvement against the foreign policy of Louis 

hilip have always been felt by us as in the highest degree vague 
and unconvincing: they have seemed to resolve themselves into 
either a desire for the chances of war at any risk, or an eager 
longing after power. In the latter case, in all probability, their 
accession to place would be the signal of a change of language: 
they would find themselves bound in conscience to proceed in the 
same pacific course, unfortunately embarrassed by their previous 
declarations, and the enmity of the neighbouring governments, 
exasperated by their intemperate avowals. 

France is now fully prepared for war, and cannot on any ground 
be afraid of it. Peace may be abundantly more advantageous, 
and consequently preferred, but how can such a preference be 
said to compromise the national dignity? It is a glorious satisfac- 
tion to us to see the affairs of a people taken out of the hands 
of men who, from blind and selfish intemperance, would drag 
whole nations after them into the miserable consequences of their 
false steps, passionately driving only what is before them, and al- 
together forgetting the bulky and valuable national freight behind 
them, Nations have warred too long for the pleasure of kings: 
it is no change for the better to shed their blood and squander 
their treasures for the passions of individuals, or even the intem- 
perance of a noisy party. 

With respect to the domestic policy of Louis Philip, it is very 
easy to express dissatisfaction with it. It is also not difficult to 
say, that it has been conducted in a spirit of enlightened liberality. 
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When we come to particulars the case is altered. We find that 
some of the legislative measures of this King’s government are 
objected to as bad in themselves ; some are alleged to be imper- 
fect, but the great complaint is, that in two years more has not 
been done. In fact the republican party would have had every 
thing done at a stroke, and, like that famous sitting of the old 
National Assembly, do as much legislative work in an hour, as 
would occupy rational persons many laborious years. Let us 
listen to the heads of accusation preferred by its mouth-piece, 
M. Sarrans: to his ideas of what the government ought to have 
done, contrasted with what it has done or omitted. We shall 
attach numerals to them in order to be more specific, and a few 
words of commentary of our own. 


“ After the exclusion of the perjured dynasty, and the triumph of 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people, the duties of the new 
royalty were extremely simple; they flowed naturally from its situation. 

“ Internally, they consisted :—1. In being made king by the nation, 
instead of remaining king by the 221. That was easy, if not by the 
convocation of the primary assemblies, at least by calling together a 
new Chamber. 2. In reconstituting the peerage according to the elec- 
tive principle, from which the new dynasty derived its own existence. 
3. In provoking by its right of initiation the complete renewal of a 
magistracy, which could not protect interests not merely contrary but 
hostile. 4. In giving to France municipal and departmental institu- 
tions deeply imbued with the same principle of election which had, as 
if by enchantment, and on the spur of the moment, produced a mo- 
narchy, an army, a million of citizen-soldiers, the principle which showed 
its vitality even under the Empire, and imposed itself upon the Resto- 
ration as an irresistible necessity. _5. In organizing the National Guard 
upon the same principle, as a strong and regular guaranty of order and 
liberty. 6. In realizing the liberty of the press, individual liberty, 
civil liberty, religious liberty, in practice as well as in theory. 7. In 
abolishing monopolies destructive of the common rights of the people. 
8. In harmonizing the organization of the army with the principle of 
equality which regulates the general system; in attaching the moveable 
National Guard to this army as a reserve. 9%. In lightening the bur- 
den of the public charges, at least in fixing taxation upon a more 
equitable and less vexatious basis. 10. In purging the codes of all 
laws of exception. 11. In breaking the trammels of public instruc- 
tion, and in diffusing it among the masses. 12. In banishing the luxury 
and corruption of the old monarchies, as unworthy of the youth and 
the nationality of the throne of July. 13. Finally, in rallying all opi- 
nions round this throne, and launching the state vessel with all sails set 
in the waters of the Revolution. 

“ This is what the monarchy ought to have done to become the per- 
sonification of the principle of its origin; now see what it has done: I 
state facts. 
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** 1, It has disdained the national sanction, and retained, during ten 
months, a chamber which had fallen into dissolution with the over- 
thrown government. 2. It has made of the peerage an involved 
medley, a grafted institution, an embarrassment, an obstacle. 3. The 
same judges who sent the enemies of Charles X. to the scaffold, now 
send both Carlists and Republicans to the gallies; the principle of elec- 
tion has been every where stifled, corrupted, evaded. 4. We have 
municipal councils which the central government retains in the most de- 
grading tutelage, and mayors who are its mere creatures. 5. National 
Guards with the superior officers nominated by the government. 6. 
The 4th article of the old charter, relative to the Catholic religion, is 
abolished; you may even worship God according to your heart and 
your conscience; but if you are a St. Simonian, woe be to you! you 
will be hunted down, much in the same way as was done formerly with 
a heretic of Rochelle or the Cevennes, ‘The asylum of citizens violated 
and ransacked; family papers and family secrets, and the reputation 
of Frenchmen at the mercy of the police; the state of siege, the mili- 
tary commissions, and the funeral knell of capital condemnations toll- 
ing through the streets of Paris; the prisons overflowing with victims, 
the gallies recruited with political offenders; secret informers peopling 
the dungeons, and even shocking the officers of justice. Such are the 
certain signs of the respect in which the government holds the liberty 
of the press, religious liberty, and every other species of liberty. 
Contrast these facts with those of the most troublous epochs of the 
last fifty years, and you will find that if the facts are not identical, 
the principles at least are very much alike. Now it is by principles 
even more than by acts that a political system is to be judged. 7. 
The system of the customs is intact, the commercial prohibitions are the 
same; the monopolies which are most hateful to the nation are pre- 
served. 8. Promotion in the army is nearly as much as it was before 
dependent upon ministerial favour. 9. The people sinks under the 
load of a most unequally-distributed taxation. 11. Public instruction 
is still fettered. 12. The civil list devours the labours of 2000 com- 
munes, the subsistence of a whole army. 13. And the court, bestow- 
ing its confidence on the most deadly enemies of the Revolution of 
July, is fairly veering round towards the Restoration.” 

1. The satisfaction of the country with the appointment of 
Louis Philip to the throne was expressed in a thousand ways. 
To renew the discussion was simply to open the channels of in- 
trigue. 'Tocallanew Chamber could only disturb and agitate the 
country at a time when it was peculiarly excitable: and that not 
to serve any good end; for it is not even insinuated that Louis 
Philip was to be destitué, but merely to comply with certain re- 
publican forms. Here is a specimen of the practical wisdom of 
the mouvement party. Once for all, let us hear what Lafayette 
himself says, in his letter to Joseph Bonaparte. “ As to the 
general assent, it is not merely the Chambers and the population 
of Paris, 80,000 National Guards, and 300,000 spectators in the 
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Champ-.de-Mars ; but all the deputations from the cities and vil- 
lages of France, whom my functions have enabled me to receive 
separately—in a word, a mass of adhesions unsolicited and in- 
dubitable—prove to us every day more and more, that what we 
have done is conformable to the ‘~——< will of the very great ma- 
jority of the French people.” 2 The constitution of the peer- 
age has been submitted to the freshly elected Chambers, and they 
have deprived it of its hereditary quality. The republicans would 
have had it elective, but their views are not those of France ; they 
were not able to carry this point in the Chambers, and that arena 
was assuredly a fair one. We have nothing for their measures 
but their strongly expressed wishes. 3. That the complete re- 
newal of the magistracy was not necessary, has been proved by 
the noble independence which it has exhibited of late as well as 
on many former occasions. The strict enforcement of the prin- 
ciple here contended for would command a change of magistracy 
on every change of government. 4. Much has been done in 
this department : more may yet be done : it is at least a consider- 
able improvement that the maires alone now are appointed by the 
King. 5. The National Guards are organised as much on this 
principle as is consistent with the preservation of order. To do 
more would be to establish a new species of pretorian guard; to 
create a portion of the citizens autocratic. ‘This certainly would 
be a species of republican institution, but not of that kind that 
might surround a monarchy. 6. The course Louis-Philip has 
taken in this respect is far from meeting our approbation. His 
persecutions of the press have simply put arms into the hands 
of his enemies. ‘The liberty of the press is, however, altogether 
young in that country, and we need not be surprised at its ex- 
cesses, or at the vigour which those alarmed and threatened 
by asort of unknown power have used in its repression. Many 
allowances are also to be made for the head of a new and un- 
settled dynasty. Before the habit of submission is acquired, de- 
clamation and false reasoning have an undue weight. The con- 
sequences of an intemperate enunciation of adverse opinions, 
perseveringly and perhaps corruptly urged, may in stormy times 
be highly injurious to the interests of ‘public order, The case 
may be a difficult and perplexed one, but we cannot help opining 
that Louis-Philip would have pursued a wiser policy in permit- 
ting publication to take its course: for overt acts he might have 
been sufficiently prepared. ‘The blood of the martyr is the seed 
of the church: the persecution of an editor is to till the land of 
sedition. If there ever was an offence in its nature unpunisha- 
ble, it is a press-crime. The remedy is neither in fine nor in im- 
prisonment, but in the slow process of the education of publicists 
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and constitutional writers, It is a happiness to reflect that perfect 
liberty in the press soon corrects its own licenses: where there is 
no government check, the public soon learn to apply their own. 
The very profusion of libellous allegations destroys their force. 
But the press is every where a power as novel as that of steam, 
and far more difficult to mavage. 8. It is difficult to understand 
this proposition; if it means that the people and its assemblages 
ought to appoint the officers of the army, the same objection ap- 
plies as in the case of the National Guard. 9. The mouvement 
party who, with all the good will in the world, would have 
involyed the country in the expenses of war, are not entitled to 
say that they would have reduced the public burdens. On the 
contrary, the maintenance of much burdensome machinery has 
been in part caused by the agitation kept up by themselves, 
and more especially by the hostile and intemperate threats 
and declarations of men who might, in the uncertainty of 
the political condition of the country, be in power on the 
next turn of affairs. All that is reasonable and beneficial in this 
general complaint is as likely to be effected by the present admi- 
nistration as by any other that could be substituted for them. 
11, A bill for establishing a school or schools in every town and 
in every village or parish in France, at which no inconsiderable 
amount of useful instruction might have been given to the rising 
generation, was drawn up by the ministers, and laid before the 
Chamber during the last session: the business of a more imme- 
diate kind, to which the House was bound (or considered itself so), 
prevented its being passed. 12. ‘To reject the parade and cor- 
ruption of courts is all very well; but there may be some parade 
and no corruption: parade may be useful; there are minds, and 
those of the great mass, for whom it is beneficial to behold the 
monarchy in its splendour. In unsettied countries the majesty of 
government requires all the artificial aid possible: form sometimes 
supplies the want of substance, and a little magnificence in a court 
may compensate for some want of actual force, the being able to 
dispense with which gives a greater scope to the liberty of the sub+ 
ject. In one case the influence is on the spirit, and in the other on 
the body. The “ youth and nationality of the throne of July” are 
phrases drawn from that prolific source described vulgarly by the 
word (as the national youth of France pronounce it) * hombogerie.’ 
13. The art of rallying opinions round the throne is one of great 
difficulty in France: Louis XVI., poor man! thought he was 
every now and then succeeding in this most scabrous of tasks, but 
it was even easier to please a fickle mistress: Napoleon thought 
it less arduous to suppress opinion altogether: Charles X. suc- 
cumbed in a similar undertaking, ‘The wisest plan of the ruler of 
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France is probably to allow opinions to diverge as eccentrically 
as they please. 

The account of commissions against the French government 
is scarcely more serious than the list of omissions which we 
have just gone over. ‘The most serious charge is that arising out 
of the insurrection of June 6th—a kind of bastard brother of the 
Three Days. It was an imitation of the glorious evénemens, but 
happened to fail grievously, in consequence of being utterly un- 
supported by public opinion. On this occasion we think that 
both parties lost ground in the estimation of impartial observers. 
The mouvement party were not unwilling to put the crown again 
to a street-trial: the executive repressed the audacious attempt 
with ample vigour and resolution: but in the moment of success, 
why insult the whole nation by arbitrarily suspending the consti- 
tution? The declaration of the “ état de siege” implies that the 
legal guardians of the constitution were as little impressed with 
its true importance as its violators. It is most painful to see on 
one hand a vigorous, and it may be called an intellectual party, 
ready on any notion of misgovernment to consider themselves 
justified in commencing a civil war; and, on the other hand, a 
king and his ministry holding, that any resistance to authority ts a 
sufficient warrant for suspending the constitution, and declaring 
their authority dictatorial and paramount. ‘Though both sides 
lost on this occasion, the party least able to bear loss was the one 
defeated; and since that very melancholy epoch Louis-Philip’s 
course hes been, we believe, easier, but we doubt much as to its 
being surer. There is less resistance certainly, but is there as 
much support? The “ état de siege” was undoubtedly, and we 
grieve to say it, the freak of an irresponsible power. It was done, 
however, in the name of order, and order has been the result. 
This is the only palliation of a measure that must remain a stain 
upon the name of the citizen-king. 

Where so much has been alleged against Louis-Philip for be- 
traying the spirit of the revolution of July, and for deceiving those 
who trusted in his promise to liberalize the institutions “of the 
country, it is only justice to enumerate some of the measures 
brought before the Chambers by the government of France du- 
ring the last session, and which were not discussed, or not passed, 
in consequence of tedious and unnecessary debates kept up on 
immaterial points, as well as the attention demanded by the three 
great questions of the session—the budget, the civil list, and the 
peerage. The cholera, too, broke out, and if not extremely fatal 
to the legislators, did great execution on legislation itself. We 
already named an education bill. There were also laid before 
one or other of the chambers three bills which, together with the 
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measures of the preceding session, were calculated to improve 
the municipal institutions, by establishing local representative 
assemblies invested with adequate powers of local legislation, ad- 
ministration, and taxation. 

A bill for the revision of the custom laws. 

A bill for giving representative assemblies, and a government 
of law to the French colonies. 

A bill for preventing the dismission or destitution of officers of 
the army, except after the sentence of a court-martial. 

The ministry also proposed a corn bill, which put an end to all 
the odious and expensive restrictions on the transport of corn 
from one division of the country to another, and also permitted 
exportation and importation at all times, at much lower duties 
than before. This bill was sadly mangled in the Chambers of all 
its liberal and useful provisions; the prohibition was alone abo- 
lished. Bills for reducing the exorbitant bounties on the fisheries 
for whale and cod shared a similar fate. ‘This list might be in- 
creased, and were we to rely, as we see no reason for not doing, 
on the expressed intentions of the government, many measures of 
an equally liberal and enlightened class are in their contemplation. 

We hear of none of these things in the work of M. Sarrans, 
nor indeed of any fact or opinion that does not serve his purpose 
of depreciating the present government. We are far from assert- 
ing that all has been done that might have been; but the fault 
does not appear, at least, to have been in the intentions of the 
government or its head; it lays rather at the door of the Cham- 
bers, who, perhaps, all things considered, are scarcely @ la hauteur 
of either king or people. ‘This points to the further extension of 
the franchise: the enlargement of the electoral body will be pro- 
ductive of most essential advantages. Some changes are also 
required in what is called the tactique of the Chambers, which, as 
at present established, is not altogether favourable to the despatch 
of business. It is absolutely indispensable, moreover, that the 
system of the ballot in the Chamber of Deputies be done away ; 
when the votes of members are the chief, if not the only means of 
ascertaining whether a representative has done his duty on trying 
or critical occasions, it is the height of absurdity to permit a manner 
of voting which, in fact, destroys his responsibility. For how can 
you call a man to an account for an offence which no one can 
prove? These changes and ameliorations may all be expected from 
the present dynasty, as far as the government has the power of 
initiating measures. Let it be remembered also, that the very 
violence and clamour with which these and other—and some of 
them most inconsistent—demands have been urged, has been one 
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great cause of delay. The Carlists and republicans conjoined 
have forced the government to put the question of absolute ex- 
istence almost to the hazard of a battle in nearly every quarter of 
France ; and it is not amid such scenes that liberal measures are 
concocted. ‘These émeutes, on the other hand, have been made 
still further mischievous by the use that is made of them. ‘They 
have been drawn into the arguments of the opposition as evidences 
of public opinion, and Louts-Philip has been told to his face, to 
think whether he was truly King of France, who required 50,000 
men to guard him. Now 50,000 riotous and discontented sub- 
jects, the wreck of every party, are capable of disturbing the 
peace of a much more extensive country than even France, and 
they may require even more than 50,000 soldiers to coerce them, 
but is their agitation any evidence of national will? May we not 
rather infer that the ease with which these risings are every where 
put down, is a strong proof that the executive is supported by the 
silent but steady approbation of the country? What prevented 
June 6th from being another July 29th, but that the attempt of 
the desperate party, who chose that day for a blow, had no public 
opinion to retreat upon? ‘They were viewed with horror, as the 
sanguinary disturbers of peace and good order. 

The ascertainment of the exact state of public opinion in a 
country like France is by no means an easy matter. Louis-Philip, 
as the constitutional monarch of France, is entitled to appeal at 
once to the support invariably received by his government from 
the representatives of the people, as evidence of the popular ap- 
probation of his measures: he cannot learn the wishes of the 
nation in any other form. Impartial observers have other means 
of calculating the disposition of the country than the mere ma- 
jorities of the Chambers. There are indisputable proofs of rising 
prosperity in the country. ‘The increase in the revenue, the 
renewed activity of commercial intercourse, the proposals for 
opening canals and establishing rail roads, and a variety of other 
symptoms, all indicate a more settled state of public confidence. 
The great mass of the French nation are engaged in pursuits to 
which peace and tranquillity are vitally necessary: it is only in 
the government of Louis-Philip, and in the spirit of his late ad- 
ministration, that they can hope for repose. Neither are we 
wanting in the testimony of sensible and truly liberal witnesses, 
that the great body of the people are satisfied: and that no greater 
mistake could be committed than in holding up the declamations 
of the opposition press as the voice of the country. 

During the progress of the melancholy insurrection of June 6th, 
an interview took place between the King and adeputation of the 
Opposition, For a report of this very singular colloquy we are 
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indebted to M. Sarrans. We quote it here, because it forms a 
good resumé of all that the Opposition could say against the 
government, with the answers from the King’s own mouth, The 
conversation is, besides, very characteristic. ‘The reporter is one 
of the most violent opposers of the present system, and he, doubt- 
less, considers the account of what passed as likely to prejudice 
the king. Assuredly, he would omit no point that might have this 
tendency. Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking that his majesty 
had much the best of his rhetorical visitors, and that both his 
sentiments, barring a little vanity, and his ready and forcible ex- 
pression of them, are of a kind to raise him in the estimation of 
all who do not come to its perusal with a foregone conclusion. 


“ The three deputies (MM. Laffitte, Odilon Barrot, and Arago) were 
introduced into the bed-chamber of Louis X VIII., which had been trans- 
formed by the workmen of July into the business cabinet of Louis-Philip. 
The king entered shortly after, by a door communicating with the 
queen's apartment. The manners and countenance of the king were 
perfectly calm, his address easy, devoid of any thing like alarm, and ex- 
pressive of none of that mental anguish which the circumstances might 
have justified. His majesty received the three deputies politely; he 
told them that he was very glad to see them ; that the opposition could 
not have selected mediators more agreeable to him; and after desiring 
them to be seated, and placing himself in front of his bureau, he ex- 
pressed his readiness to listen to them. a 

“ M. Odilon Barrot began the conversation, and in an address, tem- 
pered with gravity, moderation, and respect, represented to the king, 
that the deputies of the national opposition, in common with all good 
citizens, deplored the disorders and public calamities to which the pre- 
ceding day had given birth ; that all of them could neither sufficiently 
blame, nor be sufficiently indignant at the outrages and guilty manifes- 
tations of men who had thrown off obedience to the law, and resisted 
the legal authorities by main force. But that it was also their duty not 
to dissemble to the head of the state that the retrograde policy of his 
cabinet, the disavowal of the engagements of July, the hopes of the 
revolution deceived, the national honour forgotten, and in short the 
whole of the system of the 13th March, had produced exasperation, and 
amassed mutual hatreds, which, animating the citizens against each other, 
caused blood to flow in the streets of Paris, and were only a prelude to 
the most dreadful of all calamites, civil war, the flames of which, although 
extinguished in one part, might be rekindled in many others. Assuming 
as a fact that blame was imputable both to the government -and its 
adversaries, and arguing that the agreement of public opinion in the 
present instance ought not to be construed into a general approval of the 
system followed by the government, but merely a resistance perfectly 
natural to the encroachments of an anarchy still more dangerous than 
the aberrations of this system, M. Odilon Barrot concluded by adjuring 
the king to stop the farther effusior «° blood, to silence the artillery, 
which was still echoing within the royal walls, to show mercy to the 
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vanquished, and to conjure all further storms, by a speedy and frank re- 
turn to the principles on which the revolution had established his 
dynasty. 

“The king replied, that having been audaciously attacked by his 
enemies, he stood upon his right of legitimate defence ; that it was full 
time to quell revolt, and that he only employed the artillery to bring it 
sooner tu an end ; that, in the mean time, he had rejected the proposition 
made to him to declare the city of Paris in a state of siege; that as 
regarded the pretended engagements of the Hotel-de-Ville, and the 
republican institutions which the opposition made so much noise about, 
he knew not what it all meant; that he had superabundantly fulfilled 
the promises he had made, and given to France as many and more 
republican institutions than he had ever promised her; that the pro- 
gramme of the Hotel-de-Ville had no existence save in the brain of M. 
Lafayette, whose incessant remonstrances were evidently the result of a 
mistake ; that as to the system of the 13th of March, as it was called, it 
was wrong to give the honour of it to M. Perier; that this system was 
the king’s own, that it was the fruit of his own convictions, the 
result of his meditations, and the expression of his ideas of policy and 
government ; that he, Louis-Philip, had only consented To Take the 
crown upon the conditions indicated by the developements of this system, 
a system most conformable to the wishes and wants of France, and 
from which he would not deviate, were they to bray him in a mortar.* 
As to other matters,” continued the king, “as we are not met to discuss 
vague accusations, specify the grounds of complaint which you have 
against the Perier system, of which poor Perier was assuredly very 
innocent. What have you to say against it? Let us see.” 

“* M. Arago replied by a rapid and animated statement of the divisions 
by which France was torn to pieces, and which the government cherished 
with almost scrupulous care; he spoke of his own family as a prey to 
the schism of political opinion ; his brother and his nephew, he said, 
were, perhaps at that very moment, ready to sacrifice each other's lives in 
opposite ranks ; and to _— the crisis by an example, he referred to the 
League and to that d’Ailly, who, in the time of Henry IV., murdered his 
own son in the streets of Paris. M. Arago then alluded to the public 
employments which were bestowed on the partizans of the fallen govern- 
ment, of the scandalous indulgence which threw a veil over the machina- 
tions of the Carlists, while the errors of the men and of the press of July 
were persecuted with a bitterness wholly unexampled in the judicial 
annals of the Restoration. M. Arago also spoke of the deep surprise and 
displeasure which the apparent impunity enjoyed by the Duchess de 
Berry had excited throughout the whole of France, and of the unfavour- 
able impressions to which this impunity might give rise. 

“« At these words Louis-Philip exclaimed, that his government had no 
other enemies but Carlists and republicans ; that the mistatements just 
mentioned were nothing else but the result of their manceuvres ; that 
they accused him of avarice, him in whose eyes money had never been of 


* «* These were the king’s own words.” 
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any value; that his best intentions were misrepresented to such a 
degree, that he could no longer read either the Tribune or the National ; 
that his father, who was the best citizen of France, had been calumniated 
in the same manner, and driven to give to the revolution a bloody pledge 
which he ought to have refused ;* that the demands of the two revolu- 
tions were equally insupportable; that he, Louis-Philip, was not obsti- 
nate, of which he had given a proof, when, after a long resistance, he 
had been weak enough to yield to the tumult, by effacing from the 
portico of his palace and his coat of arms the fleurs-de-hs, which had at all 
times been the distinction of his family. 

“As to the representations relative to the Duchess de Berry, Louis- 
Philip declared, that if that princess was arrested, justice should take its 
course ; but that, happen what would, his reign should never witness a 
bloody tragedy. . . . » « . . At that moment the cannon of St. 
Mery made the windows of the palace vibrate. 

“The conversation having been turned by M. Arago to the field of 
foreign affairs, and this deputy having deplored the state of debasement 
and submission to which France had fallen in the eyes of Europe, the 
king, on the contrary, made a merit of his foreign policy. This policy, 
said he, has prevented the powers from doing what they had firmly 
resolved to do. For the last six months and more, I hold them fast. The 
king of Holland is about to yield. I have given France a new ally in 
the person of king Leopold, whom I have made my son-in-law, to the 
no small umbrage of several. In short, if I must say it, the powers are 
at this moment in such a position, that my throne would be the most 
difficult to shake of any; not one of them possesses the stuff of a Duke 
of Orleans.—But, Sire, the affair of Ancona. What! the tri-colour 
removed by orders from Rome, from the towers of a citadel occupied by 
our soldiers !—the ambassador of the king of July at the feet of the 

pe !—Not so loud, Sir, said the king to him sharply, I can hear you.— 
Certainly there is something to be said about the affair of Ancona; but 
it was necessary to succeed ; that was the essential point, and we have 
succeeded. And then, a little condescension for an old and obstinate 
priest was of no consequence. Besides, whatever were the means used 
by my ambassador, he has completely justified himself in his correspon- 
dence. Proceed. 

“ The discussion having again reverted to the ensemble of the system of 
the 13th of March, the king, who affected to hold M. Perier very cheap, 
maintained that the complaints of the opposition were so much the 
less reasonable, as this system was in reality only a continuation of 
that of the 3d of November. ‘ I appeal,’ said he, ‘ to M. Laffitte, is it 


* “ This censure of the most important action in the political life of the Duke of 
Orleans reminds me of a circumstance of which I was a witness. At the Hotel-de. Ville 
several young men were congratulating each other, in the presence of the citizen-king, 
of having at last taken a patriot prince for their monarch, ‘‘ Yes, my friends,” exclaimed 
Louis-Philip, pressing their hands, “ yes, a patriot like my father.” I recollect also 
that these expressions produced a frown on the countenance of Lafayette, and seemed 
to him to require an explanation, and they were the principal causes of the interview 
which he had, immediately afterwards, with the Lieutenant General, in which were pro- 
posed and accepted the bases of the programme of the Hotel-de-Ville.” 
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not the same system which you followed?’ The ex-president of the council 
preserved at first a negative silence. But Louis-Philip having again re- 
peated the assertion, M. Laffitte protested strongly against such an 
assimilation, which was the more inaccurate, from its being notorious 
that a radical difference between himself and the king, both on national 
affairs as well as on the direction of our foreign policy, had been the 
occasion of his retiring from the council. 

** In conclusion, Louis-Philip said to MM. Laffitte, Odilon Barrot, 
and Arago, that as it was his duty to listen to the representations of 
France, and to study the wants and wishes of the country, he would 
always receive them with pleasure; that whenever they should make 
well-founded representations to him, he would pay attention to them; 
but that, frankly, he had found nothing in their present statement, and 
that the system followed by his government being the result of his con- 
victions, he was sorry to declare to them that he would make no change 
in it. 

** On rising, M. Laffitte said to the king, that he retired penetrated 
with the most poignant grief; he beseeched him to compare the delight 
and enthusiasm which his presence formerly excited with the effect which 
it now produced; that this change was evidence of a deeply rooted evil, 
and he adjured his majesty to ask himself if a king of France who re- 
quires 50,000 men to guard him is really king of France.” 


M. Odilon Barrot, it appears, commenced by disowning the 
insurrectionists, as men who had thrown off the obedience to the 
laws, and who were resisting legitimate authority by main force, 
and yet this disobedience to the l.ws, this resistance to legitimate 
authority, is the only ground on which the deputy ventures to 
prove a retrograde policy, a disavowal of engagements, hopes 
deceived, and honour violated. If all this were true, then the 
insurrectionists were injured complainants—it was public opinion 
breaking out with violence. What was the object of the deputy? 
To request Louis-Philip to permit himself to be beaten by these 
infractors of the law and violators of public security: for a cessa- 
tion of resistance was to be defeated. ‘This he surely could not 
mean to ask. He demanded an entire change of policy, on the 
strength of a sanguinary tumult having taken place in the street, 
provoked, as he allows, by guilty outrage. On the one hand, he 
alleges that the rioters are to be condemned, and on the other, asks 
that they should be so far considered, that in compliment to them 
the king and his ministry should wholly change their system—a 
system, the result, as the king states, of deliberate conviction. 
Louis-Philip requested M. Barrot to be more specific; he might 
with equal justice have desired him to be more logical. As to the 
charge of having deserted his principles and broken his promises, 
it has already been touched upon: it is a matter of counter- 
assertion: the onus of proof lies with the attacking party. M. 
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Arago’s speech is simply a species of monody on the horrors of 
civil war, and is all but ridiculous. His specific charges of 
favouring the Carlists, and not seizing the Duchess de Berry, are 
as absurd as his declamation. 

The observations of the king on the abuses of the press betray a 
weak point. He remembers the time when he could read the 
Tribune and the National, and similar papers, with pleasure. 
These are, however, the luxuries of a citizen, not of a king, 
who must be impervious to the misrepresentations of party wri 
ters, and indifferent alike to the praise or blame of the press. 
Let the press do what it can with the public: if need be, esta- 
blish rival journals, or influence the pens of men whose convie- 
tions are with you: truth will find its level. The government has 
alone concern with overt acts. The prosecutions of-the press have 
been one of the greatest mistakes of a government which none 
holds to be altogether infallible. 

With regard to the foreign policy of Louis-Philip, whatever 
may be thought of his defence of himself, every one must see that 
the deputies had in fact no sound arguments to urge against it. 
Of his actual position with other cabinets the king was necessarily 
much better informed than his auditors. 

It would appear from this colloquy and various other sources, 
that Louis-Philip prides himself on being his own minister and the 
leading spirit of his cabinet. This is a design rather inconsistent 
with our notions of a constitutional monarchy; a king who is his 
own minister, and openly avows the origination of measures for 
which he is not responsible, must be served by mere tools in the 
capacity of ministers. No men worthy to govern a great nation 
would accept the responsibility of another’s measures, and consent 
to be used simply as stalking horses, behind which a superior may 
be screened, if not from obloquy, yet from injury. Besides, obsti- 
nacy and vanity are as likely to beset a kingly brain as any other, 
and he who is unamenable to any tribunal may indulge his self-love 
to a most dangerous extent, by persevering in a mischievous 
policy for no better reason than that it is his own. In the instance 
of Louis-Philip there is this to be said, that his dynasty is as yet 
so young that he can hardly be said to be irresponsible. His 
acceptance of the crown was given on personal grounds, and he 
may consider himself bound to see the conditions on which he 
proceeded acted up to. Making this allowance, we are still of 
opinion that he would take a wiser part, both for the security of 
his throne and the purity of his reputation, if he were to confine 
his labours to the choice of his ministers and the proper duties of 
acourt. Itis notimprobable that such is his intention. We have 
just seen him select a cabinet, the members of which it is impos- 

002 
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sible to suppose can have agreed to resign themselves into the 
hands of any monarch whatever. The choice, it is true, is a 
pledge of adherence to the system that has been hitherto pursued 
of preserving peace abroad, of securing tranquillity at home, of 
gradually instructing the people with a knowledge of their rights, 
and, in short, carrying on the constitutional education of the nation 
one stage farther. If any thing is clear, it is that if that country 
were once again left to its own guidance, we should have over 
again all the turbulence, disorder, and perhaps bloodshed, of the 
old revolution. The constitutional experience of France has been 
but brief; she is yet scarcely out of her apprenticeship, or may, per- 
haps, at most be regarded as on the eve of her majority. Firmer or 
more enlightened guardians and tutors could hardly be selected with 
whom to trust her fortunes. Their appointment has been received 
with a sort of yell of dismay by the opposition press, a cry which 
indicates how little attention need be paid to such demonstrations 
of wrath. Were we to listen only to them, we should suppose the 
fate of the country sealed, and that the public liberties had been 
handed over to a party of whom all that is most odious in govern- 
ment might be predicated. Turning from these intemperate 
ebullitions of disappointment and wounded self-love, to the plain 
list of the new ministers, we see the names of men of the most 
unexceptionable reputation, of distinguished talent, of minds 
stored with information of all descriptions, and whose whole 
antecedents afford the best pledges that they will consent to 
follow none but the most constitutional means of ensuring the 
prosperity and happiness of the nation they are called upon 
to govern. They will have many and severe difficulties to 
encounter, and it is possible that they may succumb in the 
struggle; if they do, we can scarcely hope to see their places filled 
by abler or safer men.* One unmitigated good may at least be 
expected from them, and that is a continuance of the good under- 
standing at present subsisting between England and France; a 
union, on which mainly rests the peace of Europe, and which, to the 
two parties chiefly concerned, promises the most solid advantages. 


* Among many other ameliorations to be expected from the present men, surely 
something will now be done in the way of abolishing the system of passports, which 
puts a man’s liberty within certain boundaries in the absolute power of the police; it is 
a species of imprisonment, in relief of which there is no writ of habeas corpus. M. 
Thiers, in his little work published in 1823, on “ The South of France and the Pyre- 
nees,” has a preliminary chapter on the subject, in which it is exposed with as much 
wit as justice. M. Thiers, by a strange vicissitude of circumstances, is now the 
ministerfor the very department in which the passport system, the folly and inefficiency 
of which he himself proved, lies. If M. Thiers wishes to make himself one of the most 
popular men in Europe, let him by one grand effort do away wholly with this last 
trapping of tyranny and oppression. = 


a 
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Art. X.—Ma Defense, ou Reponse a l'anonyme Anglais du Forrten 
QuarTeRLy Review, sur le Voyage au Congo. Par J. B. Douville. 
Paris, chez Paulin, Libraire, Place de la Bourse. Octobre, 1832. 
Svo. pp. 16. 


Tne same friends who urged M. Douville to publish his astronomical 
observations have succeeded in inducing the wretched man to reply to 
our exposure of his impostures in the last number of the Foreign Quar- 
terly. It is impossible to conceive a more weak and contemptible pro- 
duction than this reply, which, being placed in our hands on the very eve 
of our publication, and being also utterly futile, shall be treated very 
briefly; yet that we may not be suspected of want of candour, we will 
produce seriatim, and without any omission, all M. Douville’s allegations 
in his defence. 


I. He says that we have made an exaggerated representation of his 
expenses. 


“It is evident that, although I was absent from Loanda five-and-twenty 
months, I was not marching all the time. There were of course frequent 
halts. Let us now reckon, assuming with the critic that I paid 400 fol- 
lowers at the rate of 1 fr. 25 c. per day. We shall have then 495 fr.* as 
the daily expense. Then, not to trifle in reckoning each day’s march during 
five-and-twenty months, I will ailow, as an average, that I have marched 
twelve months, or 365 days; certainly the highest mean term that can be 
taken for a journey of twenty-five months. I shall then have an expense of 
180,675 fr. Add to that, presents for the negro chiefs, and the support of 
the caravan, and you will have the sum which I have stated, viz. 240,000 fr., 
which is the real amount of my expense, and not a million, as the critic has 
given to understand. Observe also that the pay of the negroes who die on 
Journey is to be put to the traveller’s credit; that food costs little, and that 
the value of merchandize increases in proportion to the distance from the 
coast; so that the quantity which would pay but one negro at Loanda, pays 
ten in the centre of Africa.” 


Merchandize is more valuable in the centre of Africa, than on the 
coast, only because it costs more to bring it there. If a negro die on a 
journey, a fine of two slaves must be paid to the chief of the district in 
which his death takes place, and the traveller who required his services 
must supply his place. M. Douville would now lead us to believe for- 
sooth, that his retinue of porters, &c. were paid only for days of march : 
his own volumes afford abundant proofs to the contrary. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the following passage. 

“ My party were well pleased with the abundance of provisions which they 
found prepared, for they loved above all things good eating and drinking. The 
passage of the river procured a day’s rest to the porters, and they gained, all 
the while, the same wages as if they were marching.” —Voyage au Congo, vol. ii. 
p- 216. 

At the very commencement of his journey M. Douville had 410 por- 
ters in his pay, (see tom. i. p. 63); but if we consent to reduce the 
twenty-five months during which he was en route (and during which he 
had ulways an army of negroes at his heels) to eighteen, we shall have 
made an allowance in his favour to which he has not the shadow of a 


ar a should be 500 francs per day, and the sum total 182,500,—Reviewer. 


- 
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reasonable claim. Now as the expenses of twelve months amount, ac- 
cording to his own calculation, to 240,000 fr., those of eighteen months 
will be 360,000. This is what we have already stated, for we estimated 
the expenses of M. Douville at £15,000, or about 370,000 fr., and not 
a million, as he affirms. But we must add that his allowance for the 
support of his caravan and for contingencies is ridiculously low. 

Il. On the score of provisions M. Douville says— 

“The native manioc grows every where in the forests. Here then is 
abundance established by nature, and an answer to your complaints. And 


yet you seem to be ignorant how I supported my caravan. Read my narrative 
and your astonishment will cease !” 


The negro, he adds, is always glad to exchange his provisions for 
merchandize. We have read M. Douville’s narrative, and find therein 
the following passages :— 

“ Nevertheless, as I did not wish that the subsistence of my people should 
depend on the caprices of the chiefs, I declared that if they refused to sell me 
their provisions I would take them by force.”—ii. 226. “ We were in want of 
every thing for the last two days; roots and kidney-beans, which my porters 
had provided, were our sole support.”—ii. 234. “ The inhabitants of Mazen- 
zala sold us their provisions with reluctance; the fear that we should take 
them by force alone decided them.”—ii. 319. “ Sickness and the want of 
nourishment had reduced me to an incredible state of emaciation; I was like 
a walking skeleton.”— iii. 129. “ My provisions were exhausted, my mer- 
chandize and rum visibly diminished, and so my resources to continue my route 
northward failed me.”—iii. 180. “ I found great difficulty in procuring pro- 


visions. For nine days we lived only on roots, of which the forests supplied 
but a small quantity.”— iii. 171. 


These sentences afford a sufficient commentary on the abundance of 
nature, and on the facility of buying provisions from the natives. The 
Africans never have more than sufficient for themselves. A caravan of 
400 men would cause a famine in the best village in Angola, Those 
who live on the bounty of nature are always in a state of famine. But 
M. Douville, though he chequers his narrative now and then by re- 
lating his distresses of this kind in situations where they were not 
wholly irremediable, uses a poetic license when he marches for weeks 
together across deserts, or through hostile nations ; and prudently says 
nothing about food where it was obviously impossible to obtain it. 

III. M. Douville says, that he maintained order and subordination 
in his motley army of savages, by opposing moral to physical force. 
This is quite unintelligible. Let him read Mr. Burchell’s travels in 
South Africa, and he will perceive the difficulty of governing even a 
dozen half-civilized Hottentots. The negro laws, he says, are favour- 
able to the white traveller, because as they condemn to slavery the 
negro who ventures beyond the bounds of his native state, they secure 
his attachment to the master who protects him. But, on the other 
hand, they render it highly improbable, or even impossible, that 
negroes will follow a traveller who is not expressly bound to recon- 
duct them to their native soil. This consideration, however, never 
weighed much with M. Douville. Having resigned his project of 
marching to Egypt, where he might have sold his followers, he dis- 
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missed at Sali, his negroes of Mucangama and of Bihé, to return to 
their homes, (a distance of at least 700 miles for the latter,) through 
hostile nations. Is not this all palpable falsehood ? 

IV. M. Douville imagines that we have made it an article of accu- 
sation, that he marched a distance of 300 miles in fifteen days, without 
reckoning halts; and stoutly maintains that such expedition was quite 
practicable. He has often travelled sixty miles a day, the palanquin 
bearers running at the rate of a league and a half per hour. This 
assertion is not entitled to the slightest credit. He continually 
states his daily marches at three, four, or five leagues; sometimes, 
though rarely, he exceeds this; as in the following instance : 

“I travelled seven leagues the following day to arrive at Cabolo, 
my porters complained in consequence.” His next day’s march was 
six leagues, and immediately afterwards he adds, “ although for some 
days my negroes had made very fatiguing marches, &e.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 216,217. But M. Douville grossly misstates our accusation. We 
have said, that supposing M. Douville’s narrative to be untrue, and his map 
and tables to be correct, there is still great difficulty in believing that 
such a space could be passed over in the time assigned; but if M. 
Douville wishes to maintain the genuineness of his narrative, let him 
explain how, leaving Benguela on the 23d of dugust, he marched to 
Quissange, (a nine day’s journey,) and then crossing a forest for three 
days, arrived at the Catumbela on the 24th. 

V. The errors of M. Douville’s dates are, in his judgment, a proof 
of the authenticity of his volumes. He believes that imposture is 
more accurate, more harmonious and self-consistent than truth. We 
hold the contrary opinion. We have objected to him that his narrative 
would lead us to suppose that he had remained a month at Mucangama, 
whereas he arrived in that place on the 28th of August, and left it on 
the 1st September. He now says that he really arrived there on the 
26th August, and that the progress which the people made in the me~ 
chanical arts under his superintendence, might have been effected in a 
few hours. Now let us look at his narrative. 


“In less than an hour after being stretched on my mat, (on the day of his 
arrival,) a second attack of fever deprived me of my senses. On the following 
day the fever subsided and I came to myself. I remained some days in a very 
alarming state, &c. .... At length the disease gave way to medicines and a 
good constitution, and I grew better; but, alas! I recovered only to see one 
of my interpreters, two of my domestics, and my best cook, attacked by the 
same fever so violently, that no remedies could avail against it. On the third 
day they succumbed, &c.”—tom. iii. p. 38. 


Having recovered, he visited the lead mines of the country, taught 
the seule to construct furnaces, to make moulds, &c. and witnessed 
their great progress in the mechanical arts, and all this, the time of 
sickness included, occurred in the space of four days! 

He omits to explain openly how, having arrived at Tandi a Vua on 
the 21st September, he could contrive to spend some days there, and 
yet leave it on the 22d. But he informs us that he was inaccurate in 


stating that he remained in Quiamba eight days; his stay in that place 
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was in reality only three days. The falsehood of this plea of mistake 
is evident from his narrative; he rested in Quiamba until his men, 
who suffered much from disease, had completely recovered their 
health, (tom. iii. p. 50.) But ifwe give him the advantage of these 
five days, and suppose that he reached Tandi a Vua on the 16th; yet 
his lunar observation made in that place on the 12th, is as inexplicable 
as ever. 

“ The charge brought against me,” says M. Dovuville, “ for having dated my 
lunar observations on days too near the new moon, requires some explanation. 
When I sojourned some time in a place, I made my notes only every five or 
six days: I made my observations and calculated them the same day, but when 
inserting them in my journal, I may have erred in affixing to them the dates 
of the days when I copied them.” 

If this were the case, then the dates affixed would be posterior to, 
or later than the true ones. But such an apology is applicable to 
hardly one of M. Douville’s observations. He arrived at Yanvo on the 
27th Sepiember. The new moon commenced at three o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning, and his observation is dated the 28th. His observa- 
tions at Matamba and Bihé appear to have been made on the very day 
of, and those at Benguela and Tandi a Vua a few days previous to, his 
arrival at those respective places. He says expressly, that he made 
his astronomical observations in each place as soon as he arrived there; 
the meaning of which declaration is, that as it was not advisable that 
the dates in his tables should betray any connexion with the length 
of his abode in each place, they should always correspond with the 
day of his arrival. If any new evidence were requisite to prove M. 
Douville’s observations to be all forgeries, his apology supplies it. 

M. Douville having replied thus inadequately to some of our charges 
against him, attempts to retort on us by accusing us of bad faith. Many 
of his objections are frivolous, and all show his stupidity. We cer- 
tainly did not deceive our readers when we affirmed that the Portu- 
guese carried on in security a commerce with nations 700 miles from 
the coast. The word security is relative, and admits of modification. 
M. Douville could send his porters to Cassange with merchandize, 
which was kept in safety till his arrival there a year and a half later. 
Such is the security we spoke of. We did not mean to intimate that 
robberies are not as common in the wilds of Africa as on the highways 
of Europe. 

We did not miscalculate his journey from Quilunda to Gregorio 
Alto; but we said, and now repeat, that leaving Quilunda on the 13th 
February (tom. i. p. 88.) he was at Zenza do Golungo on the 20th, or 
perhaps the 24th (p. 117.); and that when we find him afterwards en- 
tering the province of Golungo Alto on the 18th (p. 125.), we detect 
a false date ; the narrative and tables being here forced to coincide, 
whereas they previously differed a fortnight. We aftirm also, that there 
is no absurdity in distinguishing between the country of the Dembos, 
and the Portuguese province of the Dembos. We do not agree with 
the committee of the Société de Geographic, that ancient geographers 
must have erred in what they said of the former (U'immense plateau des 
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Dembos, tom. i. p. xxi.), because M. Douville found a province of 
the same name in the neighbourhood of the Coanza. Again, the same 
committee assert (p. xviii.) that M. Douville corrects Montecuculi in 
his description of the rocks of Maopongo. We, on the contrary, main- 
tain that M. Douville never saw those rocks, though he may have seen 
many more which he is willing to raise into importance. 

M. Douville affects to be astonished at the severity with which he 
has been treated. He is not sufficiently enlightened to — 
the heinousness of his transgression. If he had merely published a 
volume of falsehoods, and been content to enjoy its profits in obscu- 
rity, he might have escaped with silent contempt; but since he has 
thrust himself forward, seeking the suffrage and recommendation of 
honourable men, and cheating them to their faces, his fraud, aggra- 
vated by his effrontery, deserves peculiar ignominy. The man who 
perjures himself is set in the stlloes. He who hurts commercial 
credit by forgery, attains a worse eminence. And are not credit and 
confidence and good faith to be protected in the world of letters, as 
well as in courts of law, or on the exchange? Let M. Douville re- 
flect on the kindness which he has experienced, the honours bestowed 
on him, and all in frank confidence that he spoke the truth ; and then 
let him consider how lamentable it would be, if, from the discovery 
of his impostures, men of merit should be repulsed or mistrustfully 
received by those who ought to protect them.” But, says M. Dou- 
ville, “ I offered my observations to the Institute—could an impostor 
act thus?” To be sure he could, if he were a man of consummate 
impudence ; nay, he could even offer to conduct an expedition to tra- 
verse the interior of Africa, from Benguela to Abyssinia, and estimate 
its expense for three years at one third of the sum which he expended 
in twelve months, as he affirms. 

But we confess that our indignation has not been owing to M. 
Douville’s dishonesty alone. We find in almost every page of his 
volumes something vile and revolting. We detest the traveller who, 
in his intercourse with rude and simple people, never betrays the 
slightest sympathy with his fellow-creatures: who never witnesses or 
experiences any thing good ; who loves to expatiate on whatever is de- 
grading and shocking to humanity; who lies awake through suspicion 
of poison and assassination ; who shoots, flogs, and carries into slavery 
an ignorant people on the slightest provocation. Let M. Douville call 
to mind the attempt made on his life by his eighteen slaves, who were 
sitting, “ according to custom,” with irons on their legs, while their 
free brethren were dancing at a distance. Let him reflect on the “ in- 
voluntary shuddering” (tom. ii. p. 220,) which he felt on being left 
alone with his slaves, and the recollection of that momentary com- 
punction may teach him the light in which we regard him. 

In fact, when we consider M. Douville’s connexion with the Brazils, 
and that he carried recommendations from that country to M. Viera, at 
Loanda, who took a warm and apparently imprudent interest in his 
plans, and who, it appears, is a slave merchant (tom. ii. p. 268 ;) when 
we consider that he is unwilling to explain satisfactorily how he ob- 
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tained permission to travel in the Portuguese possessions : (for that he 
deceived the governor by promising to find gold mines, though charac- 
teristic, is too puerile to obtain credit); and when we take in conjunc- 
tion with these all the other circumstances of his journey, we cannot 
avoid arriving at the conclusion, that he volunteered to conduct a grand 
slaving expedition. This supposition clears up numberless difficulties. 
He never went beyond the Portuguese possessions, except on his 
route to Bihé ; and while he remained in Congo—for he never passed 
through Cacongo, nor the country of the Mahungos—he never visited 
Matamba, which adjoins Congo only in his map; he never saw Cas- 
sange, nor the Coango, nor the Molooass ; in fine, all that pretends to 
novelty in his volumes is wholly untrue. 

We reluctantly condescend to vindicate our Journal from M. Dou- 
ville’s insinuations of injustice founded on nationality. It is neither 
our interest, nor our inclination, to depreciate foreign writers. We 
vindicated the genuineness of Caillié’s travels, when public opinion 
even in Paris was strongly against them. We are sincerely grieved for 
the Société de Geographie, whose reputation has suffered much from the 
facility with which it was duped, and we shall be well pleased to see it 
clear itself of every graver imputation than that of mere inadvertence. 
M. Douville has been severely punished, and we now leave him to the 


infamy he has so richly earned. 


Since the publication of our last Number we have been enabled, by the kind- 
ness of a friend, to peruse Cannecattim’s Observacoes Grammaticaes sobre a 
Lingua Bunda. Lisb. 1805. That learned missionary, who resided above twenty 
years in Angola, gives some account in the preface to the abovementioned work 
of the various nations who speak the Bunda and its cognate tongues; and we 
have had the unexpected gratification of finding that he confirms our conjecture 
respecting the true situation of the Milaa (as he writes the name). Cassanchi, 
he says, (p. xviii.) is bounded on the east by the Milaa. But the latter are not 
allowed by the Muani Cassanchi to cross the frontier. When they arrive there 
with slaves, wax or ivory to trade, they kindle fires as a signal, and persons au- 
thorized by the sovereign proceed from the Banza or town to deal with them. 
As the distance between the Coanga and Coanza is not above seven days’ journey 
across Matamba; (M. Douville himself inadvertently admits that the town Cas- 
sanchi, which he places near the former river, is but ten days’ journey from the 
Coanza near Cunhingen,) since these rivers, according to the accounts of the 
natives, approach continually towards the east, and since Cassanchi is a narrow 
tract not occupying the whole space between the rivers, it is not difficult to sup- 
pose that the Milta extend along the banks of the Coanza to the south-east of 
the Cassanchi. Cannecattim says that they also stretch far to the north, but this 
part of his information, being derived only from slaves, is less distinct and authen- 
tic than that which he received from the dealers in Cassanchi. 





CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


cI , 


Art. XI.—Goethe aus niiherm personlichen Umgange dargestellt. Ein 
nachgelasses Werk von Johannes Falk. (Goethe, Painted from close 
personal intercourse; a Posthumous Work of John Falk.) 12mo. 
Leipzig. 1832. 

STRANGE enough! a posthumous work on Goethe, by a biographer who 

dies before him! The hand which had engrossed in its “ careful journal” 

the words, looks, and actions of the greatest poet of Germany, with the 
view of transmitting even the minutest relic of them to posterity, is cold 
and powerless, years before the object of its labours is consigned to the 
tomb. It is the death of Goethe, in fact, which restores the journal 
of Falk to existence. Now that the great original is withdrawn 
from our gaze, the portraits, sketches, even the caricatures of those who 
have looked on him with admiration, envy, or dislike, begin to acquire 
importance or value. The present publication, however, though suffi- 
ciently interesting as far as it goes, scarcely fulfils the promise of 
its title page: the author neither enjoyed the advantages, nor was sub- 
jected to the corresponding grievances of a Boswell. Of Goethe, in 
the more intimate and domestic relations of life, he saw apparently little. 

Of his bearing and habits even in society, the present volume says not 

much ; while we feel, in general, on closing it, that it leaves many of the 

most interesting, many of the most problematic points of Goethe’s cha- 
racter comparatively untouched. Yet, so far as it goes, it bears the 
stamp of reality: the anecdotes, the conversations, have the visible 
impress of truth. It is an authentic contribution, at least, to the history 
of Goethe’s mind and habits, and, bating a quantity of trash in the shape 
of an appendix, which consists chiefly of an affected and absurd com- 
mentary, in French, will perhaps be regarded as a valuable one. 

The biographic observations on Goethe’s moral indifference on many 
points, which, at the present day, form the main pivots on which men 


are at issue, appear to us to be perfectly well founded as regards his 
character. 


“ From the moment,” he observes, “ that the impulse of the age takes a 
direction passionately opposed to what is either really evil, or believed to be so, 
it concerns itself little with the investigation of those better points of view which 
this object of dislike might present to an impartial eye. In this way Goethe, 
through what constituted the very perfection of his nature, his calm, contempla- 
tive disposition, stood in direct hostility to the spirit of bis time. His wish was 
contemplation ; that of the age was action ; and even the most miserable pro- 
duction which seemed to favour this leaning, met with its countenance and 
support. This led him one day to remark to me, ‘ Religion and politics are a 
troubled element for art; I have always, as far as possible, held them at a dis- 
tance.’ There was but one party with which in such cases he sided, namely, 
that in the train of which tranquillity, even were it only apparent, was likely to 
be attained. 

“ Religion and politics, church and state, however, were unfortunately the 
very cardinal points on which the regeneration of the age was supposed to turn. 
All science and all exertion had been forcibly laid hold of, as it were, by the 
— spirit of the time, and drawn towards the common centre. A path 

ad been forced open through the most complicated questions, and the ignorant 
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crowd followed the general impulse without any distinct understanding of its 
direction. 

“ The clear-sighted Goethe saw this, and this was the reason why all dis- 
cussions of this kind were so averse to his nature, and why in society he would 
rather converse about a novel of Boccaccio than subjects which seemed to others 
to involve the common good of Europe. Many ascribed this mode of thinking 
to a cold and unsympathizing indifference, but assuredly without justice. To 
have been otherwise, to have shared the general enthusiasm for the new order 
of things, like Wieland, Klopstock, or even Herder, Goethe must have given up 
that spirit of many-sided contemplation in which he viewed all things, and con- 
sequently this historical ms ee among the rest. Unquestionably the calm 
observer of all the events of this agitated existence, and the man who is involved 
in them, acting or suffering, are two very different characters : but the latter is 
unqualified to form any proper judgment of his own situation or of that of others. 
A fixed point is wanting for his observations. The dove cannot imitate the 
nature of the eagle, nor the eagle that of the dove: both have their place: but 
there must be in nature something of a higher order than either—something 
which is neither eagle nor dove, which entertains both in its ample lap, and sees 
the excellencies and the defects of both; which acknowledges the first, and, if it 
cannot love, at least endeavours to bear with and excuse the latter. It is only 
from this firm, elevated point of view, from which the world, with all its objects, 
spreads beneath like a variegated curtain, that the spirit of Goethe’s representa- * 
ee nature, or the nature of this extraordinary man himself, can be appre- 
ciated.’ 


The following passage, illustrative of that peculiar vein of humour 
in which Goethe in familiar conversation often indulged, is a long one, 
but the truth, the easy point of the observations it contains, will, we are 
sure, be apparent to every one acquainted with German literature. 
Goethe had been talking of the plays of Schiller, and the poems of 
Wieland, and expressing the ever-springing delight with which he re- 
curred to those productions of the older time. He proceeded in the 
following strain of jocular yet deep-meaning criticism upon the literary 
dynasties of the day. 


“ ¢ Some scientific journal in Ingolstadt, or Landshut, I forget which, lately 
formally conferred the dignity of sovereign poet and emperor of letters on Fre- 
derick Schlegel. God keep his majesty steady on his new throne, and send 
him a long and happy reign! for there is no denying that his kingdom is sur- 
rounded by very rebellious subjects; of which,’ glancing his eye upon me, 
* some are to be found in our own neighbourhood. 

“«In the German republic of letters matters seem to be much in the same 
situation as in the decline of the Roman empire, when every man aspired to rule, 
and no one could find out who was really emperor. Our great men are living in 
exile, and every bold-faced fellow may be made emperor, who can gain the favour 
of the soldiery. As toa few emperors, more or less, that is a matter that no one 
troubles himself about aeolian. Thirty emperors reigned at one time in 
Rome ; why should not there be as many sovereigns in our own domain of 
letters! Wieland and Schiller have been deposed long ago. How long, there- 
fore, my old purple mantle will be allowed to remain upon my shoulders, I 
know not; but should it come to this, I am determined to shew the world that 
Iam not in love with crown or sceptre, and can bear my deposition with 
patience. But to return to our emperors. Novalis did not reach that dignity, 
—had he lived a little longer his chance was a fair one. Pity that he died 
so young! particularly as he humoured the inclination of the age, and turned 
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Catholic. Students and young ladies, we are told, have made pilgrimages, to 
scatter flowers upon his tomb. As I read but few newspapers, I should be 
indebted to my friends, when any thing of importance of this kind takes place, 
—a canonization, or such like,—if they would let me know of it. For my part, 
I shall be contented to allow men to say every thing that is bad of me during 
my life, if they will only allow me to rest quietly in my tomb. Fleck, also, ruled 
for a time, but he, too, is shorn of sceptre and crown. We are told there was 
too much of the Titus in his nature; he was too gentle, too mild; the situation 
of his kingdom demanded a severer government—lI might say, a certain barba- 
rian greatness. Then came the reign of the Schlegels—and this was an im- 
provement! Augustus Schlegel, the first of the name, and Frederick Schlegel, 
the second—both governed, to be sure, with the necessary energy. Not a day 
passed but some one was banished, or two or threeexecuted. The public have 
always been fond of an execution. A young adventurer in literature lately de- 
scribed Frederick Schlegel as aGerman Hercules, walking about with his club, 
and striking dead every one that came in his way. In return, the grateful emperor 
has exalted his admirer to the rank of nobility, and appointed him, without 
more ado, one of the heroes of German literature. The diploma is made out. 
I have read it myself. Gifts, domains, whole provinces in the gazettes, are at 
the service of their friends; their enemies are quietly put out of the way—by 
never reading or alluding to their productions. As we in Germany are a set 

-of people who seldom read any thing which is not reviewed, this method of 
dispatching a man was rather an ungenerous one. The best thing in the whole 
affair is, that the loss of the dynasty is accompanied with no danger to the pos- 
sessor. For instance, some morning an emperor awakes, and finds to his asto- 
nishment that his crown is gone. I admit this is rather annoying; but the head, 
supposing always that the emperor had one, is still in the same place, and that 
is some consolation. How different from those frightful scenes of old, when 
Roman emperors were strangled by dozens and thrown into the Tiber! What- 
ever becomes of my crown and sceptre, I trust at least I shall die quietly in my 
bed here, on the banks of the Ilm. 

‘«* When I was young, I have often heard wise men say, that to create one great 
poet or painter was a labour for a century; but now the case is altered. Our 
young people manage the thing much better now-a-days, and skip into immor- 
tality with such ease, it is quite a pleasure to look at them. A young man called 
upon me lately, who had just returned from Heidelberg; I don’t think he could 
have been above 19. He assured me quite seriously, that now his mind was 
complete, and that having made himself master of all that reading could give, 
he would in future read no more, but set about developing his views of the 
world, in social circles, without allowing his views to be impeded by the speeches 
or writings of others. There was an admirable resolution! When one sets out 
from nothing, a man’s progress must in a short time be quite remarkable.’” 


We all know Goethe’s attachment to theatricals ; he might be said to 
serve the stage in every conceivable capacity, from that of dramatic 
poet down to that of prompter. He was himself a very tolerable per- 
former in amateur theatricals. The following ludicrous scene took 
place on one of those occasions : 


“ The piece was the ‘Jealous Husband.’ The part of the lover in this piece 
had been assigned to Einsiedel ; but, unluckily, before the representation he 
became unwell. His part could not be filled up on so short notice, and the 
piece was completely at a stand. At last a bold captain of dragoons, more 
valiant than versed in such matters, — forward and undertook the part. In 
three days he made his appearance at rehearsal ; and, assisted by the prompter, 
got through tolerably well. When the representation, however, arrived, the face 
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of things was altered, and the adventurous captain fell into complete confusion. 
He got as flustered as if a squadron of dragoons had been in chace of him; yet 
he endeavoured to pluck up courage, and blundered on till the scene arrived, 
where he was to be surprised by the jealous husband with his mistress, and stabbed 
with a dagger. Here he totally forgot his cue ; and after stammering and stut- 
tering, came to a dead stop; so that Bertuch, who played the jealous husband, 
and was only waiting for the word to rush in and dispatch him, could not come at 
him. At last, by Goethe’s advice, who had taken the direction of the whole, 
Bertuch rushed upon the stage to put an end to the miseries of his unfortunate 
rival at once. But the captain was not so easily made away with; he would 
not fall. In vain did Bertuch whisper to him, ¢ Fall, in the devil's name!’ He 
would not stir from the spot, but stood straight as a taper beside his beloved, 
maintaining to all about him, and who were in vain exclaiming to him to fall at 
once—that his cue was not come. In this situation, so trying both to the 
manager and the performers, the former adopted a heroic resolution. He 
called out in a voice of thunder behind the scenes, ‘ If he will not fall, stab 
him behind. Get quit of him any way. He is ruining the piece.’ This deci- 
sive order seemed to re-animate the courage of the wavering husband. ‘ Die!’ 
exclaimed Bertuch,—bestowing upon him so energetic a stab in the side, that 
the captain, taken aback by the maneuvre, fell flat on the ground. In an in- 
stant four active assistants, despatched by Goethe, seized on the dead man, and 
in spite of all his struggles, carried him off, to the great joy of the spectators.” 


The following anecdote reminds us of Falstaff’s correspondence with 
Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page. The plain truth seems to be, that Goethe 
had been coquetting a little with two ladies at one time, and leading each 
of them to suppose herself the subject of his verses. He was a member 
of a society at Weimar, of a very exclusive nature, consisting both 
of ladies and gentlemen. It was a half fantastic imitation of the society 


of the days of chivalry, each gentleman selecting a lady as the object of 
his peculiar attention and homage. 


“ As the old singers of the Wartburg seemed to be revived in this new society, 
it will readily be imagined that each member was under an obligation to cele- 
brate the praises of the lady he had selected, a task which of course Goethe was 
not likely to find a very oppressive one. That beautiful and touching song, 
which seems characterized by a mournful tenderness, and by the loveliness of 
the mountains, beginning 

‘ Da droben auf jenem Berge,’ 


was supposed to have owed its origin to this society; but as different cities con- 
tended for the birth of Homer, Jena and Weimar came to dispute the right to 
this production. This much is certain, that Goethe one evening at the society 
produced the song, and laid it, like a devoted knight, at the feet of his lady, the 
Countess von C. Her pretensions to the sole proprietorship of the song, of 
course, appeared extremely fair. But what followed? Shortly afterwards, a lady 
from Jena paid a visit to Weimar. Goethe had in fact been frequently in Jena, 
where he often spent the earlier days of spring. The commencement of the 
song, too, with its allusion to the mountains, seemed to apply only to Jena, not 
to Weimar, where we had but one mountain, the Ettersberg, while Jena boasts of 
nearly thirty in its vicinity. This was not all. The lady from Jena not only 
visits Weimar, but happens to call on an acquaintance of the Countess von C. 
The discourse turns on Goethe, his preference for Jena, his frequent residence 
there, and particularly in the house of this lady. ‘ We have also,’ added she, ‘ to 
congratulate ourselves on having given rise to a song, which is one of the most 
graceful and simple that ever flowed from the heart of the poet.’ The attention 
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of the countess was naturally attracted by this story, and she asked the name of 
the song. To her astonishment and confusion, she received for answer, ‘ Da 
droben auf dem Berge.’ Like a woman of the world, however, she soon reco- 
vered her composure. She instantly hurried with her discovery to her faithless 
knight, overwhelmed him with gentle reproaches, threatened him with a formal 
impeachment before his own cour d’amour, according to the statutes of which 
he was distinctly prohibited from offering his homage to more than one lady at 
atime. Above all, she reproached him in a quarter where Goethe probably felt 
most sensitive, namely, his want of invertion, in making use of the same love- 
letter twice over. Goethe professed the deepest remorse, promised amend- 
ment, and admitted that the lady of his heart was in all things in the right.” 


We have already said, that this book will not add very much to our 
information with regard to Goethe. We have yet to wait for a more 
familiar and domestic picture of the man, from the hand of one who has 
lived with him at home as well as in public, and observed his domestic 
habits as well as his brilliant conversational powers in society. This 
want, however, we trust will speedily be supplied. 





Art. XII.— Novum Testamentum Grecum Editionis Recepte, cum Lec- 
tionibus variantibus Codicum MSS., Editionum Alarum, Versionum et 
Patrum, necnon Commentario pleniore ex scriptoribus veteribus Hebreis, 
Grecis, et Latinis, Historiam et Verborum Vim illustrante: operd et 
studio Joannis Jacobi Wetstenii. Tomus I. continens Quatuor Evan- 

elia. Editio altera, aucta et emendata, curante Joanne Anthonio 

Lease. Rotterodami. 1831. Large 4to. 

Or all the critical editions of the New Testament, which had been 

published up to the middle of the last century, the distinguished critic 

Sir J. D. Michaelis pronounced that of John James Wetstein to be 

the most important and necessary to those who are engaged in sacred 

criticism. ‘The Prolegomena were first published in 1730: and the 
edition itself, which contained those Prolegomena in a corrected form, 
appeared in 1751-2, at Amsterdam, in two large folio volumes. Wet- 
stein’s Greek text is copied from the Elzevir edition of the New Tes- 
tament; the verses are numbered in the margin: and the various 
readings, with their authorities, (containing, as it is said, a million of 
quotations,) are placed beneath the text, together with the commentary. 

Although Wetstein’s labours were criticised with great severity by 

Michaelis, yet since Bishop Marsh’s elaborate vindication of them, 

they have been appreciated more justly: and no professedly biblical 

library can be considered as complete, which has not a copy of Wet- 
stein’s edition of the Greek Testament. ‘This has long borne a very 
high price in England, and in Holland (we have been informed) it is 
so rare as scarcely to be procurable, except at an exorbitant sum. 

Dr. Lotze has, therefore, conferred an important service on the culti- 

vators of sacred literature, by presenting them with a new and greatly 

improved edition of Wetstein’s work. 

Wetstein, it is well known, had a leaning in favour of Socinianism : 
on which account he has been charged with unfairness in some of his 
criticisms and readings. While Dr. Lotze admits his predecessor's Soci- 
nian bias, he bears a noble testimony to his critical fidelity. In editing 
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the Prolegomena, (which are all that is comprised in the present fasci- 
culus,) he has scrupulously retained Wetstein’s text, with the exception 
of those passages in which the latter had thrown out unjust observa- 
tions upon other critics, especially the pious and erudite Bengel, and 
also with the omission of his literary quarrels with Frey and Iselius: 
and he has added, from the second volume of the folio edition, Wet- 
stein’s critical observations upon various readings, and his rules for 
judging of their value, together with most of the notes of John Solomon 
Semler, who republished the Prolegomena at Halle in 1764. Dr. 
Lotze has further subjoined, in an appendix, Dr. Glocester Ridley’s 
learned Dissertation on the Syriac Versions of the New Testament, in 
which the errors of Wetstein are corrected, and his deficiencies are 
supplied. 

In editing the ensuing portions of Wetstein’s work, Dr. Lotze states 
that the Greek text of the Elzevir edition, printed in 1624, will be 
given with the most scrupulous fidelity; and that the utmost attention 
will be bestowed upon the correction of the errors which had crept 
into the various readings collected by Wetstein. In this division of 
his undertaking, the editor has largely availed himself of the subsequent 
labours of Griesbach, Woide, Alter, Birch, Dermout, Scholz, and 
others. 

The principal defect in Wetstein’s collection of various readings was 
in those furnished by the ancient versions. Of the Latin Vulgate, as 
he entertained but a mean opinion respecting its critical value, he had 
neglected to profit to the full extent which he might have done. Dr. 
Lotze will therefore faithfully exhibit the various readings of this 
version. Wetstein was also frequently erroneous in the readings 
which he professed to derive from other versions: nor is this at all 
surprising, when we consider that for the Oriental Versions—the 
Syriac alone excepted—he had recourse to the frequently incorrect 
extracts of others. That he himself collated the Syriac version im- 
perfectly and hastily, is evident from the facts, that he has mistaken 
the meaning of some passages, while he has altogether passed by others 
which Dr. Mill had correctly given in the celebrated Oxford edition 
of 1707. In order to present accurately the readings of the old Syriac 
version, which was executed at the close of the first or very early in 
the second century, Dr. Lotze has consulted the critical works of C. 
B. Michaelis and his son Sir J. D. Michaelis, Storr, Professor White, 
and other later scholars, whose researches have thrown much light on 
this branch of sacred literature. 

The Commentary of Wetstein (who has admirably elucidated very 
many passages of the New Testament, while his notes on others are 
unsatisfactory and have a Socinian bias) will be reprinted entire, but 
with the correction of his errata. 

Such is the plan of Dr. Lotze’s important and laborious undertaking. 
So far as the present portion of it enables us to judge, it is beautifully 
and correctly printed: and we hope that the learned editor will be re- 
munerated, by the extensive decidasion of his work, for the very great 
expense of time and labour which he must incur, in order to execute 
it in a manner that shall give entire satisfaction to biblical scholars, 
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Arr. XIII.—Ueber die Verschwirung gegen Venedig im Jahr 1618. 
Von Leopold Ranke. Mit Urkunden aus dem Venetianischen Archive. 
(On the Conspiracy against Venice in 1618. By Leopold Ranke. 
With Original Documents from the Venetian Archives.) Berlin. 
1831. 8vo. 


Tuts work, to which we can only direct our readers’ attention in a 
word, is a valuable contribution to the history of the Venetian republic, 
more particularly as overturning the sional and ingenious, yet, after 
all, most unfounded theory of the latest, and perhaps best known, 
though we are very far from thinking the safest or the most authentic, 
of her historians—we mean Count Daru. The Spanish conspiracy 
against Venice is interesting to the English reader, more perhaps through 
its association with the drama of Otway, and the recollection of Pierre 
and Belvidera, than its intrinsic importance in a historical point of view. 
But it possesses another source of interest, as illustrating how often, 
after wavering through a number of ingenious theories, we return after 
all to the earliest account as the truest and most authentic. ' That 
which is given by the Venetian chroniclers, Priuli and Nani, is, in 
substance as follows: that a conspiracy had been organized between 
the Duke of Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples, Pedro de Toledo, Governor 
of Milan, and Bedamar, the ambassador at Venice, all in the service 
of Spain, the object of which was to massacre the senate, and take 
possession of and plunder Venice; that for this purpose French sol- 
diers had been engaged, under the command of the Corsair, Jacques 
Pierre, who had contrived to enlist in the Venetian service; but that 
the brigantines in which the levies were embarked being dispersed by 
a storm, the conspiracy had been disclosed by two of the confederates, 
Juvin and Moulcassin, on which many of the leading conspirators were 
arrested and executed. Though this was in the main the view taken 
by the Abbé St. Real in the well-known novel, (for it is no better,) 
which formed the groundwork of Otway’s play, yet his account of 
the conspiracy was taken directly from the well-known “ Sommario 
della Congiura contro la Citta de Venezia,” manuscript—copies of 
which are to be found in almost all the Italian libraries; a work 
utterly worthless in point of historical value, the few facts which it 
contains being mixed up with the most improbable inventions, and 
the very characters through whose agency the leading events are 
represented as taking place, being almost entirely imaginary, with the 
exception of Pierre and Juvin, which last is converted into Giaffie 
(Jaffier). Strange enough that this romance, the authenticity of which 
is doubted even by its earliest publisher, and the absurdity of which is 
demonstrated by Daru, should actually have been adopted even by 
Venetian historians—such as Sandi, Teutori, Diedo and Tiepolo—as 
an authentic document; and that, prior at least to the appearance of 
Daru’s work, all our views on the subject (we speak of the British 
public in particular) should have been derived from St. Real’s im- 
proved edition of the Venetian Summary! 

Another theory was propounded, about 1801, by Chambrier in 
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the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy, in which he denied the exist- 
ence of any conspiracy, and maintained that the true cause of the exe- 
eution of Pierre and the conspirators was their being engaged in a 
crusade against the Turks, at a time when the Venetian republic found 
it particularly necessary to keep on the best terms with their oriental 
neighbours. This theory, founded on some incidental expressions in 
the correspondence of the French ambassador at Venice at the time, is 
totally inadequate to account for many of the most remarkable and 
best established facts connected with the conspiracy, Accordingly it 
was entirely abandoned by Daru, who adopted a more ingenious though 
more daring theory. Instead of the conspiracy being a conspiracy of 
the Spaniards against Venice, he maintains, founding his view on some 
assages in the work of Louis Vedel and the Life of the Marshal 
Lakation, that it was a conspiracy of Ossuna himself and the re- 
pubhe of Venice against Spain, of which the leading object was to pro- 
cure for Ossuna the independent sovereignty of Naples. The awkward 
revelations of Pierre he accounts for by the supposition that Pierre, 
who is allowed on all hands to have been a person in whom no confi- 
dence could be reposed, was himself but imperfectly acquainted with 
the intentions of Ossuna, and believed that he was engaged in a con- 
spiracy against Venice; his execution and that of the other conspi- 
rators he ascribes to the treachery of the Venetian government, who, 
with the view of averting the suspicions of Spain, after the matter 
became public, pretended to believe the conspiracy real, and put to 
death those individuals as its prime agents, although all the while they 
were the ignorant tools of Ossuna and the Venetian government. This 
is no doubt a sufficiently original view of matters, which converts the 
intended victim into a conspirator, and totally changes the aspect of 
the whole affair. But bold as it is, and ingenious as it appears when 
perused in the connected narrative of Daru, it will not bear a moment's 
serious investigation; and accordingly the preserit work, which is almost 
entirely founded on the clearest and most irrefragable original docu- 
ments, entirely demolises this theory, and restores matters to their 
old position, Ranke’s materials are the correspondence of the Council 
of Ten with the Senate—communicating from time to time the progress 
of the investigations against the conspirators ; the notes of the Spanish 
and French ambassadors, with the answers of the Ten; the general 
report of the ‘Ten on the conspiracy ; the opinion of the Consultori in 
June, as to their punishment; the answer of the Ten; and 2 report by 
Spinelli, the Venetian agent, in 1619. From these he shows distinctly 
_that the supposed understanding between the Venetian republic and 
Ossuna, at the date of the conspiracy, rests on no growad whatever ; 
that on the contrary every step of Ossuna and Bedamar was most 
anxiously watched by the senate; that they gave the strictest injunc- 
tions to Savi, after the execution of Pierre, to take immediate measures 
for the security of the city; and that the execution of the other con- 
spirators, which Daru represents as subsequent to the departure of 
Father Brindisi for Spain, and as he thinks fed to a disclosure of Os- 


suna’s plans, really preceded it, the first taking place in May, 1618, 
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while Brindisi did not leave Venice till October. The result of 
Ranke’s investigation is to show, that the account given by Nani, the 
Venetian chronicler, with the exception of a few discrepancies, (easily 
accounted for when the character of Pierre, upon whose disclosures 
the Venetian account mainly rests, is kept-in view,) is the true one, 
His work, we think, cannot fail to be considered as a triumphant 
refutation of the hasty though ingenious misrepresentations of Daru, 
of the correctness of whose statements on many points we have long 
been doubtful, and which we suspect it would not be difficult to expose 
and refute, if the troubled sea of Venetian politics and history possessed 
sufficient attractions for the antiquary and the historian to induce them 
to plunge beneath its surface. ; 


Art. XIV.—Przebracki, der Russische Polizei-Spion. Ein Zeitbild, oon 
August Lewald. (Przebracki, the Russian Police-Spy, a picture of 
the times, by A. Lewald.) Hamburgh. 1832. 12mo. 


Or late years the Historic Novel, under the magic influence of the 
great Northern Enchanter, whose loss not England only, but the 
whole civilized world is now deploring, has assumed a character of 
graphic truth that gives it much of the effect of reality; and if the 
novelist lays his scene amidst political convulsions in a land but little 
known, we read with a feeling of actually acquiring knowledge. 
Whether in the present instance this feeling be just or illusory,-we can- 
not pretend to say, never having visited Poland; but it is so strong, 
that we are irresistibly induced to afford a page or two to Lewald’s 
tiny volume, which, however, he in his preface desires us to consider 
“ not as a novel, but as a continuous series of sketches from the life.” 
Now, inasmuch as all these sketches are parts of a story, this might 
seem a somewhat arbitrary demand; nevertheless, we are the better 
disposed and the better able to comply with it, since we must confess 
that the story is what we least comprehend, and therefore, perhaps, 
least like in the book. What most interests us is the picture given; 
always supposing, what we think not unlikely, that we may rely upon 
the truth of the portraiture of the various connected and unconnected, 
extravagant and imprudent, conspiracies organizing against the Rus- 
sians, both within and without Poland, prior to the insurrection of No- 
vember, 1830, and in which old men and young girls, nobles, police 
agents, and robbers, are represented as alike engaged. 

But we must proceed to give our readers a more distinct idea of the 
little volume; and for that purpose, after saying a word or two of the 
nature of the story, as far as we understand it, we shall briefly 
describe a few of the first sections, or scenes, and translate a part of 
one of them. 

The hero, with the unutterable name, is a Polish ex-schoolmaster, 
employed by the Russians as a police-spy, who unites a coarse love of 
pleasure, and a vulgar love of money, with ardent patriotism, and dis- 
interested loyalty to Count S., the nobleman upon whose estate he was 
born. ‘The story, which introduces us to this more original than fasci- 
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nating protagonista, is this.~A private soldier, van Pool (an odd name 
for a Pole, by the way,) was in love with the wife, or the mistress, of 
his colonel, who is made known to us only under the chilling designa- 
tion of L. d. D.; Van Pool deserted, stole the infant daughter of the 
Colonel, Rozalka, and earned his bread as a rope-dancer, to which 
profession he brought up Rozalka as his own child. At length, having 
made his fortune, he has retired avowedly to live upon his means, but 
in fact, to pursue the more lucrative and less laborious professions of 
police-spy, robber, and procurer to a powerful and odious Russian, 
high in office at Warsaw, and called Herr von N.; and the whole 
romance of the story turns upon Rozalka’s persecution by illicit lovers, — 
her endeavours to rouse one of them, whom she intends to love, Prince 
Jozef Lunowski, to patriotic enterprize in the conspiracy, of which 
she knows, because her supposed father belongs to it—the dangers and 
infamy to which that supposed father exposes her—her finding her real 
father under horrid circumstances, &c. &c., until the catastrophe is 
brought about by the explosion of the insurrection. These adventures 
are for the most part vividly painted, although too little connected and 
explained for our methodical taste. And now, without saying more of 
the story, the interest of which we should be sorry to spoil for such of 
our readers as are German scholars, we will give as much analysis and 
extract as so small a publication is entitled to. 

The book is divided, according to a recent German fashion, not into 
chapters, but into nameless portions, marked 1, 2, 3, &c., each of 
which generally comprises a scene or an adventure. It opens with the 
attempt of a noble Pole, whom we took for a youthful hero, but who 
afterwards proves to be L. d. D., the papa, to re-enter Poland. His 
name is inscribed, it appears, in alist of suspected persons; and upon pre- 
senting his passport, he is detained in a sort of free confinement at the 
frontier town, till his arrival can be reported to Warsaw, and the Grand- 
Duke Constantine’s ‘orders received concerning him. These orders 
are to send him a prisoner to Warsaw. Whereupon L. d. D. effects 
his escape, in the carriage and company of the Duchess of G., the 
Polish widow of a French Marshal, who passes through at the critical 
instant, and he forces his warder, a Saxon non-commissioned officer in 
Russian employ, to fly with him. 

No. 5. transports us to Dresden, where we are introduced into 
what is called a Polish Lodge, in other words, a confederacy of Polish 
exiles under masonic forms; a branch, or affiliated society, we imagine, 
of the National Freemasonry of Lukazinski. The assembled members 
learn that an emissary, sent with despatches to their brethren, or supe- 
riors rather, in Poland, had been unable to pass the frontier, and it is 
proposed as the only means of correspondence, to receive into their 
fraternity the notorious spy Przebracki. Objections are urged on ac- 
count of Przebracki’s known perfidious character; but they are over- 
ruled. He is introduced, takes the necessary oaths, rejects the pecu- 
niary reward offered him, undertakes for the delivery of the papers 
with which he is intrusted to the Warsaw chief of the confederacy, and 


sets forth, privately regretting that he had been obliged to refuse the 
money, in order to inspire confidence. 
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Would not the reader, but for the hint we have given him of our 
hero’s character, have been convinced that the spy meditated the sale 
of his new to his old employers? We were, and foully did we wrong 
the patriot. In No. 6, he safely delivers his despatches to Count C., one 
of the chiefs of that conspiracy, who indulges in a sneer at the masonic 
proceedings of his Dresden friends, saying whatever happens at War- 
saw will happen more suddenly than they imagine ; and of this impor- 
tant Count C., we hear no more after he has dismissed our hero, who, 
having faithfully acquitted himself of his task, goes in search of news. 
We shall take, as our specimen, his scene with some worthy colleagues, 
which has, we think, considerable originality, besides being both very 
characteristic of this “ Picture of the times,” and a happy illustration, if 
not of the actual Russian government of Poland, yet of the sort of 
subaltern tyranny and oppression, which foreign masters can hardly do 
otherwise than suffer. 

Przebracki meets with the Jew Baruch, a brother spy, in company 
with a captain of horse in his regimentals; and after a few reciprocal 
taunts upon their profession, in the course of which our hero avows 
having seen the seeming officer acting in the capacity of groom, he 
accompanies the worthy pair to the cellar of another Jew, to drink 
lip’, a beverage of whose intoxicating virtues we entertain no doubt, 
though we have not the felicity of being acquainted with it even by 
name. 

As they enter the cellar, Baruch carelessly asks ‘ Isn’t he here 
yet?’ and is answered in the negative by the landlord. 

The question is observed by Przebracki, who apprehends some snare 
for himself. But no harm ensues, and the trio drink and game together 
in perfect good fellowship, till the door again opens to admit a tall man 
in a blue great coat, and a French page; the former being no other 
than the Saxon police agent, who had fled with his prisoner L. d. D. 
Przebracki notices a stolen glance of intelligence between Baruch and 
the Saxon, who, without noticing our party, “complains of being heated, 
and calls for drink, which the page in broken German declines to share. 
Baruch’s attention is apparently caught by this evidence of the youth's 
being a foreigner: he addresses him; and the stranger tells that he is 
page to the Duchess of G., had been sent to France upon family affairs, 
and on reaching Warsaw, whither the Duchess had come during his 
absence, had at the post house met this, his fellow servant, who under- 
took to lead him to theit lady’s hotel. 


“* But the good man is a German,’ he added, laughing, ‘ and Germans, I am 
told, are always thirsty; so I was fain to follow him hither by the way, to gulp 
down some draughts of this sweet decoction, which, however, i cannot regret, 
since it has procured me the acquaintance of noble Poles,’ he concluded with 
French politeness.” 


Baruch and the captain now engage the youth in discourse upon 
Parisian pleasures, whilst the Saxon “drinks, till the page declares he 
can wait no longer. The Saxon thereupon drains his last glass, and 
they are going 


“ When the captains who had been anxiously seeking something, spoke to 
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the landlord; the latter placed himself before the door, and civilly requesting 
a moment’s delay, said, ‘ You will excuse me, gentlemen, and not ascribe it 
to mistrust, if, for the credit of my honest name and house, I am forced to 
request you would afford the captain, who is known to me as a noble and 


wealthy gentleman, satisfactory proof that you have not, by mistake, taken his 
snuff box.’ 


“ All started at these words, and Baruch seemed especially offended. 


“ Przebracki smiled slily, for he now smelt a plot, and watched what was 
to follow. 


“« « Why hesitate, gentlemen?’ exclaimed the captain. ‘ Empty your pockets, 
shew me their linings to convince me. You are strangers to me, and my box 
is of great value.’” 

All empty their pockets accordingly, the French page producing 
amongst other things a red letter-case. The table is heaped with a 
mountain of miscellaneous articles, amongst which the captain’s well- 
ringed fingers vainly seek his box. Every one then resumes his pro- 
perty, and the page and Saxon depart, grumbling at such treatment. 

«« When they were fairly gone, the captain began in a low voice—‘ Hast got 
it?’ 

“© The box?’ asked Baruch. 

“That is here,’ said the landlord, taking it from the stove. 

“ « Nonsense—the letter case,’ said the captain. 

“ ¢ That I have,’ said Baruch, producing the page’s red letter case. 

“ ¢ What is that?’ asked Przebracki, in seeming surprise. ‘ The Frenchman 
took his letter case away with him.’ 

“ ¢ Well acted stupidity,” sneered Baruch.” 


Think you this is an ordinary scene of thieving, gentle reader? On 
the contrary, the actors are the sworn foes of thieves, although Prze- 
bracki insinuates that the captain has been a sharper, robber, and mur- 
derer. The Russian authorities, suspecting a political secret in the 
page’s mission to France, had ordered the police to get possession of his 
despatches, and this is the way the order is executed. But the business 
does not end here—Przebracki purloins the letter case from Baruch, 
and privately carries it at midnight to the octogenarian Count S—, no 
member of the national Freemasonry, but an active conspirator against 
the Russians, The Count treats the police spy, his born vassal, confi- 
dentially, and dismisses him with instructions to forge substitute letters 
that may satisfy the Russians. ‘The spy persuades his friends that his 
sole object in the theft was to steal their reward and credit. The 
Count delivers the true letters to the Duchess, and whilst he is still 
with her, the deluded Russian official, Herr von N., brings her the for- 
geries, which he tells her the police have just recovered from the 
thieves who had plundered her page. 

We have run to greater length than we had intended, and must end 
abruptly. We think, however, we have given sample sufficient to 
recommend our patriotic rogue. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. XX. 


FRANCE. 


At Paris literature is said to be rendering itself independent of political 
changes, and to be resuming something of its former activity. Indeed we see 
the latter must have taken place from the flood of novels and memoirs that 
has lately deluged us, and it is but fair to conclude that when writers are so 
animated and so busy, readers are not asleep over their productions. The 
title of Victor Hugo’s new drama has at length reached the expectant ear of 
the public, and Le Roi s'omuse is now in rehearsal. This young and fertile 
writer has also in preparation a new volume of poems and two new novels. 
The title of the first novel is Quinquengrogne, and the author has received 
15,000 francs for it from the booksellers Gosselin and Renduel. But what is 
the meaning of this strange word Quinquengrogne? The author himself 
explains it in a letter to his publishers:—“ La Quinquengrogne is the vulgar 
name of one of the towers of Bourbon L’Archambault. This novel is intended 
as the completion of my views on the arts of the middle ages, of which Notre- 
Dame de Paris gave the first part. Notre-Dame de Paris is the cathedral, or 
ecclesiastical architecture; Quinquengrogne is the Donjon, or military archi- 
tecture, which succeeded it. In Notre-Dame it was my more particular object 
to depict the priestly middle age; in Quinquengrogne 1 have attempted the 
same for the feudal middle age; the whole, be it well understood, according 
to my own ideas, which, whether good or bad, are my own.” Le Fils de la 
Bossue will appear afterwards. 


M. de Salvandy is now busy on a History of Cromwell. The numerous 
memoirs and documents, says our Parisian informant, which have appeared in 
England within these few years on the English Republic and the Protectorate 
will not be neglected by the new historian, but the light in which he exhibits 
his hero and the times will form the chief interest of the work. 

M. de Balzac announces, as nearly terminated, two new volumes, entitled 
Scenes de la Vie Militaire, which are, in fact, intended as a tale of the grand 
army. The idea is good, and we hope the author will henceforward abandon 
tales of obscenity and impiety. 


“The English Story Teller” has found an imitator at Paris, and the book- 
seller, who has undertaken the speculation, announces the names of Janin, 
Balzac, Chasles, Rabon, Mme. de Baur and Lady Morgan as among the Con- 
teurs who will figure in his pages. This new Decameron will be entitled 
Salmagundi. 

A new work, under the title of Souvenirs de Paris et de Vienne, will shortly 
appear, containing a complete history of the Duke of Reichstadt, founded on 
authentic documents. 


M. Arnault, of the Académie Francaise, has announced his Mémoires as 
shortly forthcoming; they are said to be rich in anecdote. 
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A translation into French of the whole works of Goethe is announced for 
publication. The first part will appear in October. 


M. de Blainville has been elected Professor of Comparative Anatomy at 
the Museum of Natural History, in the room of Cuvier, whose place as Per- 
petual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences has also been filled up by the 
election of M. Dulong by a great majority. 


We mentioned in our last that it is proposed to erect a monument, by public 
subscription of all who honour genius and talent, to the memory of Cuvier, in 
his native town of Montbeliard. Subscriptions, it is now announced, are 
received by eminent bankers in the principal cities of Europe, and by the pu’ 
lishers of this Review, at No. 30, Soho Reune. A detailed prospectus wilt 
shortly be circulated. 


M. de Humboldt has just addressed a letter from Berlin to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, communicating some interesting intelligence respecting 
his friend and fellow-traveller M. Bompland, who, it appears, was at Buenos 
Ayres in May last, and preparing to return, as soon as possible, to France. 
He was then in expectation of immediately receiving his collection of objects 
in natural history found in Paraguay and the Portuguese Settlements, all of 
which he intended to forward to the Museum of Natural History at Paris; 
and to these he meant to add his general herbal, and the geological results of 
his travels. While at Buenos Ayres he had made many excursions to Monte 
Video, Maldonado, and Cabo-Santa-Maria. His botanical collections will 
include two new species of convolvolus, the roots of which possess all the 
medicinal qualities of salep. He hopes also that the School of Medicine will 
make some experiments on the roots of three very bitter species of bark from 
a plant belonging to the family of the Simaroubées, and which have been 


employed with the happiest results in cases of dysentery and gastric derange- 
ments. 


GERMANY. 


A complete edition of Spindler’s Novels and Tales is announced for publi- 
cation at Stuttgardt. At the same time the publishers promise a new novel by 
the same author. 


A Collection of the Earlier Latin Poets, in one volume, 8vo. is announced 
by Bronoer of Frankfurt. 


Much new light is said to have been thrown on the character and private 
life of Wallenstein by a little volume recently published, entitled Wallenstein’s 
Privatleben: Vorlesungen in, Museum 2u Miinchen gehalten, von Prof. Julius 
Max Schottky. 


ITALY. 


Maffei, the translator of many of Schiller’s Tragedies into Italian, has 
recently performed the same office for the Messiah of Klopstock, and, from 
the specimens we have seen, we should pronounce the translator to have suc- 
ceeded in no common degree. 
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RUSSIA. 


The following extraordinary paragraph has lately been going the round of 
our English newspapers, without any one’s detecting the hoax. “ One of 
the most celebrated Russian poets, Gabriel Romanowitch Derzavin, lately 
died at his estate near Novgorod. In his youth he served with distinction in 
the Russian army, and was created minister of justice by Catherine II. Soon 
after, he retired, and devoted his time to poetry.” Then follows some men- 
tion of the Chinese translation of his celebrated ode “'To God,” after which 
it is added, “ The English have also translated some of his works, and pub- 
lished them in 1808, in four volumes!” This farrago of blunders professes to 
be copied from a “ French paper ;” still that is hardly an excuse for stating 
what is altogether so contrary to fact, as that a translation of his works in 
four volumes ever appeared in this country. We doubt whether any specimens 
even of Russian poetry had at that time been given to the English reader; and 
Bowring’s Russian Anthology contains all that has been translated from the 
poems of Derzhavin. In the biographical notice of him too, in the same pub- 
lication, the time of his death is mentioned, and as that happened in 1816, it 
rather startled us to learn that it was a recent occurrence; for although the 
term “ lately” is one of most convenient latitude, the readers of newspapers 
would hardly imagine it applicable to occurrences of sixteen years date, nor 
would any one speak of the Battle of Waterloo as having been “ lately” fought. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Necrology.—Hu ner.*—Everything which suggests the idea of difficulties 
overcome, generally flatters the imagination. The least adventurous and the 
least inventive are delighted to see, by examples, in what manner the corporeal 
or intellectual power of their fellow-creatures has been able to vanquish 
obstacles to all appearance insurmountable; and it is this feeling which gave 
rise to all the wonderful tales of the heroes of ancient times. Persons who 
are more accustomed to reflection take a pleasure in following these examples 
into their details, and in studying the process by which some ingenious minds 
have been able to surmount difficulties, or to turn them aside. If the effects 
are of short duration, we admire them as mere meteors; but if the obstacle 
is permanent, and the efforts to surmount it are corresponding, the admiration 
which we felt for the sudden development of momentary energy is con- 
verted into one still deeper for that continued force, and that patient and 
unshaken determination, which fall to the lot of so few individuals. Such 
examples should be placed on record for the honour of human kind, and for 
the encouragement of all whom the contemplation of difficulties might be apt 
to divert from their object. Perhaps these reflections, far-fetched as they 
may at first appear to be, will receive some confirmation from the history of 
the individual to whom this notice is consecrated. 

Francis Huber was born at Geneva in July, 1750, of an honourable family, 
in which quickness of intellect and a lively imagination seemed hereditary. 
His father, John Huber, had the reputation of being one of the wittiest men 


* For this sketch, which first appeared in the Bibliothéque Universelle of Geneva, we 
are indebted to the able pen of M.de Candolle. It would form a most interesting 
additional chapter to the clever little work entitled ‘‘ The Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties,” published by the Scciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
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of his time, and in this light is often mentioned by Voltaire, who highly appre- 
ciated his original conversation. He was an agreeable musician—wrote verses 
which were praised even at Ferney—was distinguished by his keen and 
lively repartees—painted with ease and talent—excelled to that degree in 
cutting out landscapes, as almost to entitle him to be considered the creator 
of the art—practised sculpture better than almost ever falls to the lot of a 
mere amateur;* and to these varied talents he united a taste for, and the art 
of, observing the manners of animals. His work on the flight of birds of prey 
is even yet consulted with advantage by naturalists. The tastes of the father, 
the son inherited almost entire. In his early years he attended the public 
lectures of the college, and, under the guidance of good masters, acquired a 
taste for literature, which was developed by the conversation of his father; to 
this paternal inspiration he was also indebted for his love of natural history ; 
he was initiated in the physical sciences by attending the lectures of M. de 
Saussure, and by making experiments in the laboratory of a relative, who 
ruined himself in the search for the philosopher’s stone. Endowed with great 
warmth of feeling, his precocity was very remarkable; he commenced the study 
of nature at an age when others are scarcely conscious of its existence, and his 
passions were strong at a period when those of others scarcely rise to simple 
emotions. It would seem that as he was shortly destined to suffer the most 
grievous of all privations, he, as if instinctively, laid up a store of recollec- 
tions and feelings for the remainder of his life. About the age of fifteen his 
general health and the state of his eye-sight began to change; the ardour with 
which he had pursued his occupations and amusements, and the passionate 
attachment with which he followed his studies by day and the reading of ro- 
mances by night—when sometimes the deprivation of a feeble light made him 
have recourse to the light of the moon—were the causes, it is said, which 
threatened the ruin both of his sight and constitution. His father, at that 
period, took him to Paris, in order to consult Tronchin on his health and 
Wenzel on the state of his eyes. Tronchin, with the view of preventing 
marasmus, sent him to pass some time at Stain, a village in the environs of 
Paris, in order to be out of the reach of every species of agitation: there he 
lived the life of a mere peasant, led the plough, and occupied himself wholly 
in agricultural pursuits. This plan was completely successful so far as 
regarded his general health, which was ever afterwards unshaken, while he ac- 
quired a taste for the country and a tender recollection of its pleasures, which 
never forsook him. The oculist, Wenzel, considered the state of his sight as 
incurable; he thought it unsafe to risk the operation for the cataract, which 
was then not so well understood as it is now, and even announced to Huber 
the probability of his shortly becoming completely blind. His eyes, however, 
in spite of their weakness, had, before his departure and after his return, 
encountered those of Marie-Aimée Lullin, the daughter of one of the syndics 
of the republic; they had met each other frequently at the dancing-master’s. 
A mutual affection, such as is felt at the age of seventeen, sprung up between 
them, and became part of their existence; neither of them believed it possible 
that their fate could be disunited, but yet the constantly-increasing chance of 
the speedy blindness of Huber determined M. Lullin to refuse his consent to 
their union: in proportion, however, as the misfortune of her friend—of the 
partner whom she had chosen—became certain, in the same degree Marie 
regarded herself as bound never to forsake him. Her attachment was first 
riveted by love, and afterwards from generosity and a species of heroism; and 


* An instance of his talent in this way has been preserved ; holding out a piece of 
bread to his dog, and making him bite it in all directions, he produced from it a bust 
of Voltaire of the most striking resemblance. 
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she resolved to wait till she had attained her majority, then fixed at twenty- 
five years, in order to be united to Huber. To all the temptations, and even 
to all the persecutions by which her father endeavoured to shake her resolu- 
tion, she remained impregnable; and the moment she attained her majority, 
she presented herself at the altar, leading, so to speak, the spouse whom she 
had chosen when he was happy and attractive, and to whose melancholy fate 
she was resolved now to devote her life. 

The constancy of Madame Huber was in all respects worthy of the juvenile 
energy she had displayed: during the forty years which this union lasted, she 
never ceased to bestow the tenderest care on her blind husband; she was his 
reader, his secretary, made observations for him, and spared him every embar- 
rassment that his situation was likely to produce. This affecting instance of 
conjugal attachment has been mentioned by celebrated writers; Voltaire fre- 
quently alludes to it in his correspondence, and the episode of the Belmont 
family in Delphine is a true picture, although somewhat veiled, of that of 
Huber and his wife. What can be added to a picture by such masters! 

We have seen blind men excel as poets; some have distinguished themselves 
as philosophers and as arithmeticians; but it was reserved for Huber to be- 
come illustrious, although deprived of sight, in the science of observation, and 
that of objects so minute, that the most clear-sighted observers find a difficulty 
in distinguishing them. The perusal of the works of Reaumur and of Bonnet, 
and the conversations of the latter, directed his curiosity to the study of bees ; 
his coustant residence in the country inspired him at first with the desire of 
verifying some facts, and afterwards of filling up some chasms in the history of 
these insects. But for this kind of observation it was not only necessary that 
he should have an instrument such as the labours of the optician might supply, 
but also an intelligent assistant, whom no one but himself could instruct in the 
use of it. At this time he had a servant in his family named Francis Burnens, 
equally remarkable for his sagacity and his attachment to his master. Huber 
drilled him in the art of observing, directed him in his inquiries by questions 
dexterously combined, and by means of his own youthful recollections, and the 
confirmatory testimony of his wife and friends, he checked the reports of his 
assistant, and in this way succeeded in acquiring a clear and accurate idea of 
the most minute facts. “ I am much more certain,” he said to me one day, 
laughing, “ of what I relate than you are yourself, for you publish only what you 
have seen with your own eyes, whereas I take a medium among the testimony of 
many.” ‘This, indeed, is very plausible reasoning, but will induce no one to 
quarrel with his eyes. Huber discovered that the mysterious and remarkably 
prolific nuptials of the queen-bee, the single mother of all her tribe, are cele- 
brated, not in the hive, but in the open air, at an elevation sufficiently great to 
escape ordinary eyes, but not to elude the intelligence of a blind man, with the 
aid of a peasant. He described in detail the consequences of the early or late 
celebration of this aerial hymen. He confirmed, by repeated observation, the 
discovery of Schirach, at that time disputed, that bees can at their pleasure 
transform, by an appropriate kind of food, the eggs of working bees to queens, 
or, to speak more correctly, of neuters to females. He showed also how some 
working bees can lay productive egys. He described with great care the com- 
bats of the queen bees with each other, the massacre of the drones, and all the 
singular circumstances that take place in the hive when a foreign queen is 
substituted for the indigenous one. He showed the influence produced by 
the size of the cells on the size of the insects reared in them; how the larve 
of the bees spin the silk of their cells; proved to demonstration that the 
queen is oviparous; studied the origin of swarms, and was the first who gavé 
an accurate history of their flying colonies. He proved that the use of the 
antenne is to enable the bees to distinguish each other, and, from the know- 
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ledge he had acquired of their policy, he drew up good rules for their economical 
superintendence. For the greater part of these delicate, and hitherto unno- 
ticed observations, he was indebted to his invention, under various forms, of 
glass hives, one description of which he termed ruches en livre, or en feuillets 
(book or sheet hives), and the other ruches plates (flat hives), which allowed 
the observation of the labours of the community in their minutest details, and 
to follow, so to speak, each bee in particular. They were particularly facili- 
tated by the skill of Burnens, and by his zeal for the discovery of truth; he 
braved without shrinking the wrath of an entire hive to discover the most 
insignificant fact, and has been seen to seize an enormous wasp, in spite of 
the grievous stings of a whole nest of hornets who defended him. From this 
we may judge of the enthusiasm with which his master, (and I use the term 
here, not as denoting the relation of master and servant, but in the sense of 
instructor and pupil,) inspired all his agents in the pursuit of truth. 

The publication of these labours took place in 1792 in the shape of letters 
to Charles Bonnet, and under the title of Nouvelles Observations sur les Abeilles. 
Naturalists were much struck on the appearance of this work, not only with 
the novelty of the facts, but with their rigorous accuracy, and the extraordi- 
nary difficulties which the author had combated so successfully. 

The activity of his researches suffered no remission either by this first suc- 
cess, which might have sufficed for his personal vanity, or from the embarrass- 
ing change of place occasioned by the Revolution—nor even by his separation 
from his faithful Burnens. Another assistant was necessary to him, and this 
office his wife performed for some time. His son Peter, who afterwards 
acquired considerable celebrity by his History of Ants and other insects, next 
commenced his apprenticeship as observer to his father, and it was principally 
by his assistance that Huber executed new and laborious researches on his 
favourite insects. These researches form the second volume of the second edi- 
tion of his work, published in 1814, and partly edited by his son. 

The origin of wax was then a disputed point among naturalists in the his- 
tory of bees; some affirmed, but without sufficient proof, that they formed 
it with the honey; Huber, who had already successfully cleared up the origin 
of the propolis, confirmed this opinion on the wax by numerous observations, 
and showed in particular, with the assistance of Burnens, how it escapes in the 
shape of flakes between the rings of the abdomen. He devoted himself to 
laborious researches on the formation of the bee-hive, and followed step by step 
its wonderful construction, which seems to resolve, by its perfection, the most 
delicate problems of geometry; he pointed out the part which each class of 
bees takes in forming the hive, and followed their labours from the rudiments 
of the first cell until the completion of the honey-comb. He made known the 
ravages of the sphinx atropos in the hives where it enters. He even attempted 
to clear up the history of the senses in bees, and in particular to ascertain the 
seat of the sense of smell, the existence of which is proved by the whole his- 
tory of insects, but the organ of which their structure has not yet enabled us 
to fix with certainty. He also undertook curious researches on the respiration 
of bees, and proved, by numerous experiments, that these insects absorb oxy- 
gen like other animals. The question, however, arose, bow could the air be 
renewed and preserved in all its purity in a hive plastered with mastic and 
close in all its parts, except at the narrow orifice which serves as the entrance? 
This problem required all the sagacity of our observer, and he arrived at the 
conclusion that the bees, by a particular movement of their wings, agitate the 
air in such a manner as to produce its renovation; after having assured him- 
self of this by direct observation, he further proved it by means of the expe- 
riment of an artificial ventilation. 

These experiments on respiration required some analysis of the air in bee- 
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hives, and this brought Huber into correspondence with Senebier, who was 
then occupied with similar researches on vegetables. Among the means that 
Huber had at first imagined for discovering the nature of the air in bee-hives, 
was that of producing the germination of some kinds of seeds, in accordance 
with the vague notion that seeds never germinate in an atmosphere that has 
not its due quantity of oxygen. This experiment, although inadequate for the 
end proposed, suggested to the two friends the idea of occupying themselves 
with inquiries on germination; and the curious part of this association be- 
tween a man with and another without his eyes, is the fact that, most fre- 
quently, it was Senebier who suggested the experiments, and Huber, deprived of 
sight, who executed them. ‘Their labours have been published in their joint 
names, under the title of Mémoires sur V’influence de UVair dans la germination 
des graines. 

The style of Huber is, in general, clear and elegant, and while not destitute 
of the precision required in didactic compositions, it is blended with that 
charm which a poetical imagination is capable of diffusing over all subjects. 
That, however, by which it is particularly distinguished, as it is least expected, 
is his description of facts in so graphic a manner, that in the perusal we 
seem ourselves to see the objects which the author, alas! had not seen. In 
considering this singularly descriptive quality of the style of a blind person, 
I have accounted for it by reflecting on the efforts it must have cost him to 
connect the accounts of his assistants in order to form a complete idea. 

His taste for the fine arts, being deprived of the power of expatiating on 
form, was led to sounds. He loved poetry; but music, above all, had prodigious 
charms for him: his taste for it might be called innate, and he was greatly 
indebted to it throughout his whole life as a source of delightful recreation : 
his voice was agreeable, and he had been initiated from his earliest youth in 
the charms of Italian music. 

The wish to keep up acquaintance with absent friends without having re- 
course to a secretary, suggested to him the idea of having a printing press for 
his own use; it was made for him by his servant, Claude Lechet, whom he 
had inspired with a taste for mechanics, in the same way that he had formerly 
instructed Burnens in natural history. A series of numbered cases contained 
small printing types, executed in bold relief, which he ranged in his hand: on 
the lines thus composed he placed a sheet of paper blackened with a particu- 
lar kind of ink, and above that a sheet of white paper, and with a press which 
his foot set in motion he succeeded in printing a letter, which he folded and 
sealed himself, delighted at the idea of his independence of others, which 
he hoped to acquire by this means. The difficulty, however, of putting the 
press in action made him soon abandon the habitual use of it; but these 
letters and the algebraic characters of burnt earth, which his son, ever 
zealous and ingenious in his service, had made for him, were a source of occu- 
pation and amusement for upwards of fifteen years. He enjoyed also the 
pleasure of walking in the fields, and was even able to do this alone, by means 
of strings, which were extended through all the paths about his residence : 
with these strings in his hand, and by small knots made at intervals, he always 
knew where he was, and could direct himself accordingly. 

The activity of his mind made it necessary that he should have such occu- 
pations: it might, but for the persons that were about him, have made him 
the most miserable of mankind ; all of these had no other wish but to please 
and assist him : naturally of kindly feelings, it ceases to be a wonder how he pre- 
served such a happy disposition, so often destroyed by collision with mankind. 

His conversation was generally of an amiable and pleasant cast, his wit was 
gay and lively, and to no part of knowledge was he a stranger: he delighted 
in elevating his thoughts to contemplation on the most grave and important 
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subjects, and could equally descend to the most playful and familiar. He 
was not learned, in the usual acceptation of the term, but, like a skilful diver, 

he explored the depths of every question with a species of tact and sagacity 
which stood him instead of honchiden. When the conversation turned on 
subjects that appealed to his head or his heart, his fine countenance became 
animated in a particular manner, and the vivacity of his physiognomy, by 
some mysterious charm, seemed even to give expression to his eyes, so long 
condemned to darkness; the tones of his voice had then something solemn in 
their sound. “ I understand now,” once said to me an able man, the first 
time he saw Huber, “ how nations in their ear ly stages have assigned to blind- 
ness the reputation of being divinely inspired.” 

Huber passed the latter years of his life at Lausanne, under the care of his 
daughter, Madame de Molin. From time to time he resumed his ancient 
pursuits. ‘The discovery of stingless bees, in the neighbourhood of Tampico, 
by Captain Hall, excited his interest, and his joy was great when his friend, 
Professor Prevost, was able to send him, first a few individuals, and after- 
wards a whole hive of these insects. This was the last attention he paid to 
his old friends, to whom he had been indebted for fame, and what was more, 
for happiness. Naturalists who have followed his track, and enjoyed their 
sight, aes found nothing of importance to add to the observations of one of 
their brethren who was deprived of it. 

Huber preserved his faculties to the last, and was amiable and beloved to 
the last. At the age of eighty-one he thus wrote to one of his dearest friends— 
“ There are moments when it is impossible to keep one’s arms folded, and it 
is then in unbracing them a little, that we can repeat to those whom we love, 
all the esteem, the affection, and the gratitude with which they inspire us.” 
Further on, he added—* T only say to you, that resignation and serenity are 
blessings that have not been denied to me.” He wrote these lines on the 20th 
of last December, and on the 22d he was no more, having calmly breathed his 
Jast in the arms of his daughter. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


A new Theory of Chinese Grammar, drawn up from the lectures of Abel- 
Remusat during the latter years of his life, is announced for publication by 
M. Jacquet. 


Professor Tholuck discovered, during his residence at Rome, that the Library 
of the Propaganda contains a fine collection of books and MSS. in the Ori- 
ental languages. 


—— ——__—___—__- 


A new collection of Arabian Tales is now in the course of publication, under 
editorship of M. Marcel, who accompanied the French Expedition to 
Egypt, and collected the or iginals of the present work during his stay at Cairo. 
The notes will include some anecdotes of that ever-memorable Expedition, 
and will besides serve to illustrate the manners, the literature, and the philo- 
sophy of the East. 
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Maltitz, Balladen und Romanzen. 12mo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Graber, Die Schlacht bei Bosworth. 12mo. Nordh. 3s. 

Schicksalwechshel, von Eiginhardt. 12mo. Leipz. 7s. 6d. 

Mundt, Madebon, oder die Romantiker in Paris. Novelle. 12mo. Leipz. 5s. 
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FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
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A. 


Abrantes (la Duchesse d’), Memoires de, 
254—character of them, ib. 255. 

Almeida (Leonor), a Portuguese poetess, 
specimen of, translated, 465. 

Altai chain of mountains, geological ac- 
count of, 48—50. 

America (United States of), nature and 
constitution of the banks of, 256, 237— 
remarks thereon, 237 —239—amount of 
the banking capital of the United States, 
240, 241—remarks thereon, as illus- 
trating the price and perils of a paper 
currency, 241—247—poetical descrip- 
tion of an American forest, and of the 
aboriginal Indians, 136—a night scene 
in the forests of America described, 326. 

Anglomania, prevalence of, in France, be- 
fore the revolution, 424. 

Annales de ?Hygiéne, plan and critical 
notice of, 262—264. 

Arrivabene (M.), Considérations sur les 
Principaux Moyens d’améliorer le sort 
des Classes Ouvriéres, 261—outline of 
his plan, ib. 262. 

Asia, notice of errors in the existing geo- 
graphies of, 47. 49—enumeration of the 
different systems or chains of mountains 
which lie nearly in a parallel chain, 48 
—geological account of the Altai chain, 
48—50—of the Kian-Chan system or 
chain, 50—of the Kuen-lun chain, 50, 
51—of the Himalaya chain, 5i—state 
of the country between these several 
chains, 51, 52—remarkable depression 
of a considerable portion of the north- 
west of Asia below the level of the sea, 
55, 56—volcanic phenomena of central 
Asia, 56, 57—principal seat of volcanic 
action, 58—volcano of the White Moun- 
tain, ib,—and of Tourfan, 59—obser- 
vations on the climate of Asia, 61—65 
—settlement of a horde of Gauls in 
Asia Minor, 147—their mode of life 
there, ib.—they meet with various 
checks, 148. 


B. 


Bank, importance of a central, superior, 
and controlling banking establishment, 
247—249—account of the nature and 
constitution of the banks in the United 
States of America, 236, 237—remarks 
thereon, 237 —239—amount of the 
banking capita! of the American Union, 
240, 241—remedies proposed by Mr. 
Gallatin for the evils arising out of the 
low amounts of the private American 
banks, 241—243. 

Barbieri (Giuseppe) Orazione, 335—ac- 
count of his first appearance as a pulpit 
orator, 358, 359—points of difference 
between him and other Italian preach- 
ers, 559, 360—his popularity, 360, 
361—translation of part of his discourse 
on benevolence, 362—364. 

Barbosa du Bocage (Manoel), a Portu- 
guese poet, specimens of, translated, 
456—462. 

Bernardes (Diego), a Portuguese poet, 
specimen of, translated, 450, 451. 

Bindi (Giovanni Sergardi), Esercigj Spiri- 
tuali, 355—character of, 336. 

Biographical Notices of V. Lukazinski, 
259, 260—of the Countess Potocka, 
261—of M. Marron, 265—of Baron 
Cuvier, 266—268—of Count Chaptal, 
268—of Portal, ib—of Brué, ib.—of 
Huber, 561. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), anecdotes of the 
private life of, 256—-258. 

Bompland (M.), notice of the valuable col- 
lections of, in natural history, 560. 

Books published on the Continent, lists of, 
frou May to July, 1832, 286, et seq.— 
from July to September, 567, et seq. 

Birne (Ludwig), Briefe aus Paris, 151— 
real design of, 151, 152—notice of him, 
154—aphorisms of, from his “ Frag- 
ments,” 155—just observations of, on 
demagogues, ib. 156—extracts of his 
letters from Paris, on the character of 
the Germans, 157—satirical remarks 
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of, on the Belgian revolution, 158—on 
the fate of Charles X., ib.—and on the 
revolutionary movements in Italy and 
Germany, 159—scurrilous character of 
Goethe, 160. 

Boucher de Perthés (M.), Opinion de M. 
Cristophe, 68—object of his work, 70. 
See Free Trade. : 

Brué (M.), biographical notice of, 268. 

Bryant (William Cullen), poems, 12t-— 
character of, 129—124. 129, 130— 
extract from his “ Thanatopsis,” 124— 
126—the Rivulet, 126—128—Descrip- 
tion of a Summer’s Day, 130—of a win- 
ter piece, 131—of an ice-bound forest, 
152—inscription for an entrance to a 
wood, 132, 135—extracts from his 
poem “ the Ages,” 135—-136—remarks 
on some defects, 157. 

Byzantine Empire, examination of the 
causes of its long continuance, 103— 
106—the study of Byzantine history, 
why more popular on the Continent 
than in England, 107. 

Byzantine Historians, defects in the new 
editions of the, 108—the chronologists, 
why valuable, 109—instances of the 
credulity of Syncellus, 111, 112—errors 
of Malalas, 112,113—character of Aga- 
thias, 115—115—of the collection of 
tracts on legations, 115, 116—of the 
writings of Constantine, the Porpbyro- 
gennete, 116—of Leo Diaconus, 117— 
of Nicephorus Gregoras and Cantacu- 
zenus, 119, 120, 


C. 


Cantacuzenus, the historian, character of, 
119, 120—his description of the spas- 
matic cholerz of the fourteenth century, 
120, 121. 

Cavalca (Domenico), character of, as a 
pulpit orator, 337. 

Chaptal (Cuunt), biographical notice of, 
268. 

Chateaubriand (Viscount), Cuvres Com- 

plétes, 297 — biographical account of 

him, ib. 298—-strong resemblance in the 
quality of his mind between him and 

Mr. Southey and Mr. Burke, 299— 

critical notice of his Essai Historique sur 

les Revolutions, 300, 301—of his Génie 
du Christianisme, 301—310—proofs of 
his ‘illogical reasoning, 310—315 — 

strictures on his merits as a critic, 316— 

and on his misrepresentation of Shake- 

speare, 517—character of his romances: 

Le Dernier Abencerrage, 318— Atala 

and Réné, 319—and of Les Natches, 

$20—323—specimen of his imitation 
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of Homer, 321—-and of the Bathos, 
321, 322—character of Les Martyrs, 
323, 5¢4—beautiful description cf Je- 
rusalem, 325—and of a night sceue in 
the forests of America, 326—plan of 
his Monarchie sélon la Charte, 327—his 
developement of the principles which 
every constitutional minister ought to 
adopt, 328—on the advantages of a 
representative government, 328—330 
-—on the importance, of the liberty of 
the press to a representative govern- 
ment, 331—strictures on his Mémoires 
sur le Due de Berri, 332, 533—his 
generous attachment to the Bourbons, 
332, 334. ? 

Chinese Theatre, notice of, 276. 

Cicero’s works, discovery of a copy of, 
with Henry Stephens’s notes, 265. 

Climate, defined, 60—-its variations, 61— 
account of the climate of Asia, 61—65. 

Constantine, the Porphyrogennete, cha- 
racter of the writings of, 116. 

Cordier (M. J.), Considerations sur les 
Chemins de Fer, 481. See Steam Car- 
riuges. 

Currency, definition of, 227, 228—the 
question of the enlargement of, stated, 
216—examination of the circumstances 
affecting the supply of tlie precivus 
metals, 217—amount of those produced 
by South America, ¢18— probable 
amount of them in Europe and Ame- 
rica, after allowing for loss and channels 
of exportation, 219—the change of 
quantity, not the positive sum, the im- 
portant question, ib.—the demand for 
the precious metals must be an effective 
one, not a mere want of them, 220— 
corn, how far a criterion by whith to 
form a judgment, 221—the demand 
must ultimately be regulated by value, 
291—224—vobservations on Mr. Galla- 
tin’s estimate of the saving to be ac- 
complished in America, by replacing 
metal with paper currency in the United 
States, 225—227—on the received 
forms of currency, 227, 228— bank 
notes, 228--230—bills of exchange, 
228—234—the currency of Great Bri- 
tain and America mainly rests on credit, 
234—causes of the fluctuations of ex- 
change, 234, 235-—the price and perils 
of a paper currency, 241—gonsidera- 
tions on the remedies for the perils, 
proposed by Mr. Gallatiu, 241—¢47— 
importance of a central, superior, and 
controlling banking establishmen , 247 
—249, 

Cuvier (Baron), biographical notice of, 
266—268. ; 
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D. 


Dembos, mainers of the, 167, 168. 

Diniz (Antonio), a Portuguese poet, spe- 
cimens of, translated, 455—456. 

Douville (J. B.), Voyage au Congo, 163 — 
notice of the previous geographical la- 
bours of, ib.—prepares for exploring the 
central regions of equinoctial Africa, 
164—arrives at the lake Quilunda, 166 
—incongruity in his assertions respect- 
ing it, ib.—enters ‘the country of the 
Dembos, 167—manners of the Dem- 
bus, ib. 168—his account of the rocks 
of Maopongo contrary to that of Monte- 
cuculi, 168—death of his wife, 169— 
he ascends the Gango and arrives at 
Bailundo, 170—his danger at Cas- 
sondé, ib. 171—discovers the flames 
and smoke of the extinct volcano of 
Mount Zambi, 171 — his neglect in 
making observations on the depth and 
other circumstances of the river Coanza, 
172—preparations for his second jour- 
ney, 173—is attacked by two African 
tribes, whom he defeats, 174, 175— 
and sells his captives at Cassanji, 175 
—is present at a cannibal feast in the 
Temple of Liangali, 175, 176—reasons 
for questioning whether cannibalism is 
known in Cassanji, 177—remarks on 
his bold assertion respecting the ac- 
counts given by preceding travellers of 
the Nomadic tribe of Jagas, 179, 180— 
arrives at the great lake Cooffooa, or 
Dead Sea, 180—description of it, 181 
—crosses the river Cuzuila, ib.—con- 
tradiction between his narrative and his 
map, 181, 182—arrives at Mucangama, 
183—his reception by the prince, ib.— 
and by the Queen of the Mulooa, ib.— 
arrives at Yanvo, the eapilal of the 
Mulooa, ib. —his description of tie 
people, 184—remarks thereon, ib.— 
ascends the Mount of Spirits, 185—re- 
marks on his account of the prospect 
thence, ib.—and on his omission to 
offer any observations on the river 
Coango, 187—adventures of a mulatto 
whom he had sent to explore that river, 
187, 188—three charges of falsehood 
against M. Douville, 188—proofs of 
them—I. from his language, which is 
not that of one who has nature before 
his eyes, 189—ILI. from his silence as 
to his means’and motives for his ardu- 
ous undertaking, 190—III. from his 
silence as to his difficulties in obtaining 
food, ib— LV. his dates are nearly all 
forged, 191—194— V. disagreements 
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in his astronomical observations, 194— 
196 —VI. his physico-geographical 
blunders, 197, 198—VII. his chemical 
and statistical blunders, 198—200— 
VIII. his ignorance of the Abunda and 
Bomba languages, which he pretends to 
have studied, 200, 201—IX. variances 
between his map and incontestable au- 
thorities, 201—X. he has added no- 
thing to the geographical information 
already before the public, respecting 
the countries he professes to have ex- 
plored, 202—proofs of the scantiness of 
his geographical details, 202—206— 
concluding remarks on his blunders, 
206. 

Dowville (J. B.), Ma Defense, ou Reé- 
ponse &@ Anonyme Anglais du Foreign 
Quarterly Review, 541—a weak and 
contemptible production ; points of his 
defence: 1. his expenses, ib. — 2. 
provisions, 542—S. mode of keeping 
his army in order, ib.—4. rate of 
march, 545—5. errors in dates, ib.— 
lunar observations, 544—his retorted 
charges of bad faith, miscalculation, and 
severity against the reviewer, examined, 
ib. 545 — believed to have been the 
conductor of a slaving expedition, 546. 

Daperré (J.), Traité Pratique sur les Che- 
mins de Fer; 481. See Steam-Carriages. 


E. 


East India Company, noble present of, to 
the Linnzan Society, 275. 

Exchange, causes of the fluctuation of, 
234, 235. 


F. 


Falk (Johannes), Goethe aus niiherm 
personlichen Umgange dargestellt, 547. 
—character of the book, with extracts, 
ib—551 

Farey’s (Mr.) suggestions for the im- 
provement of steam-carriages, 506, 507. 

Ferreira (Antonio), remarks on his tra- 
gedy of the Castro, 443, 444—trans- 
lated specimens of it, 445—448. 

Fonseca (P. J. de), Parnaso Lusituno, 437 
—character of the work, 443. 

Fornici ¢Giovanni), Orazioni e Discorsi, 
$35—character of them, ib. 356. 

France, literary intelligence, from, 265— 
268. 559, 560— prevalence of the 
Anglo-mania there, just before the Re- 
volution, 424—opinions of an American 
observer on the French Declaration of 
Rights, 421—on the sentiments and 
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conduct of the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, 421, 422—state of France between 
the summonis and election of the States- 
General, 422—character of the French 
people in 1789, 425—why they ran 
into opposite extremes, 425, 426—on 
the conduct and flight of the king, 428. 
430—failure of the French Revolution, 
429, 430—conduct of the National 
Assembly, 431—and of the Legislative 
Assembly, ib.—433—remarks on the 
Revolution of 1830, on the circum- 
stances under which Louis-Philip was 
called to the throne, and on the do- 
mestic and foreign policy pursued 
during the two years of that monarch’s 
reign, 514—540.—See Louis-Philip. 
See Sarrans. 

Free Trade, distinction between and reci- 
procity, 68—sketch of the history of, 
69, 70—examination of the old system 


of commercial restraints, 70—74—ne- 
cessity of free trade, 74—the beneficial 


effect of commercial restraints doubtful 


and uncertain, 75—protection to native 
industry an inadmissible ground for 
permanently impeding the importation 
of foreign commodities, 77—80—dis- 
cussion of the grounds of exception :— 
Jirst, the protection of existing interests, 
81, 83—-secondly, taxation, 83, 84— 
reasoning of the petition of the London 
merchants to the House of Commons 
against the restrictive system, 84 — 
illustration of it, 85—-90—in what cases 
temporary or permanent exceptions to 
perfect freedom of trade are admissible, 
90 — detail of the several measures 
adopted in England for the removal of 
prohibition or restriction from the im- 
portation of foreign articles, 91—parti- 
cularly by Mr. Robinson with respect 
to wool, ib.—silk, ib. 92—iron, 92, 93 
—and by Mr. Huskisson with respect 
to cotton goods, 93—woollens, paper, 
printed books, glass and earthenware, 
94—gloves, 95—iron and copper, 95— 
zinc, tin and lead, 96—summary of the 
results presented by Mr. Huskisson, 96 
—98—observations of various members 
of the House of Commons upon it, 98, 
99—deduction of the principle of his 
system, 99—102. 


G. 


Gallatin (Albert), Considerations on the 
Currency, &c. of the United States, 214 
—his qualification for writing this 
work, 214—216—its plav, 216—ana- 


lysis of his observations on the enlarge- 
ment of the circulating metallic cur- 
rency, 216—234—causes of the fluc- 
tuation of exchange, assigned by him, 
234, 235—his account of the nature 
and constitution of the banks of the 
United States, 236—238—observations 
thereon, 239—241—price and perils of 
a paper currency both in England and 
in the United States, 241—remedies 
suggested by M. Gallatin considered, 
242—247—importance of the continu- 
ance of a central superior and controlling 
establishment, 247—249. 


Gargao (Pedro Antonio Correa), a Portu- 


gueze poet, specimen of his cantata of 
“* Dido,” translated, 451—453. 


Garrett (Almeida), Adosinda, romance, 


437—specimen of it, translated, with 
remarks, 468—472. 


Gauls, first settlement of, in France, 144— 


migration of a branch of them into 
Germany, 142—and Northern Italy, 
145—they besiege and burn Rome, 143, 


144—renew their incursions, and are 
defeated by the Dictator Sulpicius, 144 
—and again by the Consuls Fabius and 
Decius, ib—and by Dolabella, ib.— 
settlement of a detachment of Gauls of 
Illyria and Ponia in Macedonia, 145— 
migration of another, under Brennus, 
into Greece, tb.—are defeated by the 
Greeks, 146—settlement of a detach- 
ment in Thrace, ib. 147—settlement 
of other hordes in Asia Minor, 147— 
their mode of life there, ib.—meet with 
different checks in Asia Minor, 148— 
settlement of, in Galatia, 148—finally 
conquered by Augustus, 149. 


Gay (Madame), character of, as a no- 


velist, 476—outline of her ‘ Marriage 
sous l’Empire,’ ib.—480. 


Germany, literary intelligence from, 269, 


270. 560—aspect of the German peri- 
odical press, 151—154—examination 
of the evidence for the supposed Ger- 
man origin of the Latin language, 369 
—411. 


Goethe, anecdotes of the childhood of, 16, 


17—19—character of his mother, 17— 
and of his father, ib.—his education, 
20—characters of his early acquaint- 
ance and friends, 21—23—he studies 
at Leipzig, 24— interview with Gott- 
sched, 25—goes to Strasburg, 26—and 
falls temporarily in love, ib. 27—forms 
an acquaintance there with Herder, 29 
—notice of his earliest productions, 32 
—he settles at Weimar, 33—generous 
tribute paid to him by some English- 
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men, 56, 37, noles—character of his 
Werter and Faust, $55—of his Venetian 
epigrams, ib.— 37 — comparison be- 
tween Goethe and Shakspeare, 40—42 
—observations on the political creed of 
Goethe, 45, 44—on his moral indiffe- 
rence on many points, 531, 532—his 
criticisms on the literary dynasties of 
the day, 532, 533—anecdote of his 
love of the drama, 533, 534—and of 
his coquetry, 534, 535. 

Gold and silver, annual amount of, pro- 
duced in South America, 218—total 
amount thereof, between 1810 and 
1830, ib.—considerations on the pro- 
tection of gold in circulation, 243—247. 

Gurney (Mr. Goldsworthy ), account of his 
steam-carriage, 497 ,498—observations 
thereon, 499—504. 

Gutenberg, proposed monument in honour 
of, 269, 


H, 


Hancock's (Mr. Walter) steam-carriage, 
observations on, 504, 505. 

Heine’s Reisebilder, specimens of the sati- 
rical tirades in, 161, 162. 


Himalaya chain of mountains, geological 
account of, 51. 


Huber (Francis), biographical memoir of, 
561—566. 

Humboldt (Alexandre de), Fragmens d< 
Geologie, &c. 45—outline of his expedi- 
tion to the countries north of the Altai 
Mountains, 46, 47—account of the 
Altai-sys_ .n of Mountains, 48—50—of 
the Thianchan or Celestial Mountains, 
50—of the Kuen-lun chain, 50, 51—of 
the Himalaya chain, 51-—state of the 
country between the several systems, 
51, 52—on the geological and volcanic 
phenomena of Central Asia, 52—-57— 
principal seat of volcanic action, 58— 
volcano of the White Mountain, ib.— 
volcano of Tairfan, 59—abstract of his 
memoir on the climatology of Asia, 60 
—65. 

Huskisson (Mr.), detail of the measures 
proposed by him for removing prohibi- 
tion or restriction on the importation of 
foreign articles, 95—98—observations 
made on it in the British House of 
Commons, 98, 99—deduction of the 
principle of his system, 99—102. 


iL 


Ttaly, statistics of, 271—literary intelli- 
gence from, ib.—when the Latin Jan- 
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guage ceased to be veriacular in, $36 
— characters, with specimens of the 
most distinguished pulpit orators of, 
336—345. 352—364—state of reli- 
gion in, 345—352. 


Je 


Jiikel (Ernest), Germanische Ursprung der 
Lateinischen Sprache, 365—outline of his 
theory on the German origin of the 
Latin Language, 367, 368—see Latin 
Language. 

Jerusalem, beautiful description of, 325. 


K. 


Koch (Ch, Paul de), Madéleine, a novel, 
474—character of it, 480, 


Kuen-lun, chain of mountains in Central 
Asia, geological account of, 50, 51. 


L. 


Lafayette et la Revolution de 1830, 514— 
manner in which he figures in M. Sar- 
rans’s book, 522—-his connection with 
the Programme of the Hotel de Ville, 
523 and 537, note—his testimony as to 
the enthronement of Louis-Philip being 
the universal wish of the French, 529, 
530. 

Lamartine (Alphonse), poetical reply of, 
to Sir Walter Scott’s farewell to his 
readers, 279—285. 

Lardner’s (Dr.), account of Mr. Gurney’s 
steam carriage, 497, 498—observations 
on it, 499—504. 

Latin Language ; when it ceased in Italy, 
336—similarity between the Latin and 
German Languages, $68—this not to be 
accounted for by original unity of race, 
ib.—nor by the passage of the words 
from the Latin into Germany, 369— 
abstract of the evidence for the sup- 
position that the Germans gave these 
words to the Latin Language :— first, 
the immigration of German peoplesinto 
Italy, 369—371— secondly, etymolo- 
gical illustrations, 372, 573 — thirdly, 
the forms of declension and conjuga- 
tion in the Latin Language, 373—376 
—remarks on the preceding evidence, 
376—387—table of variations admitted 
by Professor Jakel between the vowels 
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of the Latin and German Languages, 
387—and the consonants, 593—a crite- 
rion for ascertaining whether words have 
passed from Latin into German, and 
vice versd, 393—395 —specimen of Pro- 
fessor Jikel’s etymological illustrations 
of the German origin of the Latin Lan- 
guage, with comments thereou, 596— 
407— concluding ‘observations on his 
theory, 408—411. 

Legislative Assembly of France, observa- 
tions on the conduct of, 431—433. 

Leo Diaconus, a Byzantine historian, cha- 
racter of, 117—his description of the 
person of the Emperor Nicephorus, 
118. 

Leo X11, pope, anecdote of, 546, 347. 

Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, anec- 
dote of, 348. 

Lewald (A.) Przebracki, a Polish novel, 
critical notice of, 555—558. 

Liberty of the press, importance of, to a 
representative government, 331. 

Literary Intelligence from France, 265— 
268. 559, 560—~—Germany, 269, 270. 
560—Italy, 271. 560—Poland, 272— 
Russia, 273, 274. 561—~Switzerland, 

275 —277. 


561 —- Oriental literature, 
566. 
Liverpool Railway Company’s steam-car- 


riages, observations on the advantages 
and defects of, 492—496. 

Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, state of reli- 
gion in, 345, 346. 

Lotse’s (J. A.) Edition of Wetstein’s Greek 
Testament, notice of, 551, 552. 

Louis XVL., observations on the conduct 
and flight of, 428—450. 

Louis Philip, King of the French, his ac- 
ceptance of the crown of France a moral 
necessity, 514-—his previous character, 
and the benefits anticipated from his 
accession, 517—abuse thrown on his 
government during the two years of his 
reign accounted for, 521, 52¥—the ma- 
jorities of the chambers always in his 
favour, 523—charge of violating his 
engagements unfounded, ib, 524—his 
foreign policy examined, 525—527— 
charges against his domestic © policy 
stated and discussed, ib. 6$4—-inter- 
view of three of the opposition deputies 
with him, and remarks upon it, 555— 
540. 

Luitpraid, embassy of, to the Emperor 
Nicephorus, 117—his description of 
the Empéror’s person, 118—and cha- 
racter of the Greek bishops, ib. 

Lukasinski (Valerian), biographical ac- 
count of, 259, 260. 


INDEX. 


M. 


Macedo (J. A.), a Portuguese poet, spe- 
cimens of, translated, 465, 464. 

Malalas, a Byzantine chronologer, errors 
of, 112, 113. 

Marron (M.), biographical notice of, 265. 

Massilia or Marseilles, foundation of, 141, 
142. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, specimens of So- 
relli’s Italian translation of, 511—3515. 

Miranda (Sa de), a Portuguese poet, spe- 
cimen of his epistle to King John it, 
449, 450. 

Moraes Sarmento (Joao Evangelista de), 
a Portuguese poet, specimen of, trans- 
lated, 465, 466. 

Morris (Gouverneur), intellectual acquire- 
ments of, 413—his entrance into public 
life, 414— extract from his spéech 
against the return of the Americans to 
their ancient allegiance, 415, 416— 
becomes a member of the American 
Congress, 416—Jetter to Mr. Jay on 
American affairs, 416, 417—draws up 
the diplomatic instructions to Dr. Frank- 
lin, 417—and the report of the Ame- 
rican committee which subsequently be- 
came the basis of the peace between 
Great Britain and Awerica, ib. — his 
own account of the manner in which his 
time was employed while he was a 
member of Congress, 418—retires from 
public life and settles at Philadelphia, 
ib.—his opinion as a financier, 419— 
his fortitude under great pain, 419, 420 
—his share in drawing up the consti- 
tution of the American Union, 420— 
goes to France, 420, 421—his interview 
with Mr. Jefferson and Lafayette, 421 
his opinion of the Declaration of Rights, 
ib.—and of the principles and opinions 
of the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion, 421, 422—picture of the state of 
France between the summons of the 
States-General and their clection, 422 
— his reason for upholding the fall- 
ing monarchy, 424 —- character of the 
French in April 1789, 425—their run- 
ning into extremes, accounted for, 426 
—Mr. Morris’s opinion respecting M. 
Necker, 426, 427 —and concerning the 
conduct of Louis XVI., 428, 429—and 
on the failure of the French Revolu- 
tion, 429, 430—on the flight of the 
King, 430 —the conduct of the National 
Assembly, 431—and of the Legislative 
Assembly, 451—433—Mr. Morris’s de- 
parture from France, 454—returns home 
to private life, ib.—character of him by 
Madame de Damas, 435, 436. 
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N. 


Naples, state of religion at, 347 —~cha- 
racter of the Neapolitan preachers, 351. 

National Assembly of France, observa- 
tions on the conduct of, 431. 

Necker (M.), observations on the character 
and conduct of, 426, 427. 

Neri (San Filippo), anecdote of, 335. 

Nicephorus (Emperor), embassy of Luit- 
prand to, 117—contradictory descrip- 
tion of, by Leo Diaconus and Luitprand, 
118. 

Nicephorus Gregoras, a Byzantine histo- 
rian, character of, 119. 

Novels, French and English, differences 
between, 474, 475—character of Ma- 
dame Gay, as a novelist,.476—outline 
of her “* Marriage under the Empire,” 
470—480—character of Koch’s Madé- 
leine, 480, 481. 


Oo. 


Obituary. of M. Marron, 265—of Baron 
Cuvier, 266—268—of Count Chaptal, 
ib.—of M. Portal, ib.—of M. Brue, ib. 
of M. Huber, 561—566. 

Oehlenschliiger ( A.) Morgenliindische Dich- 
tungen, 250—outline of his “ Fisher’s 
Daughter,” with specimens, 251—255. 

Ogle and Summers’ (Messrs.), steam-car- 
riage, notice of, 505. 

Oriental Literature, literary notices re- 
specting, 275—277. 566. 

Over-trading, effects of, 235. 


P.. 


Paris, a penny journal started at, 265. 

Passavanti (Jacopo), character of, a3 a 
pulpit orator, 337. 

Pellegrini (Giuseppe), character of, as 
a pulpit orator, 338—-translation of his 
oration to the people of Verona, on 
the erection of the tree of liberty, 339, 
340. 

Poetry, various specimens of — extract 
from Bryant’s“ Thanatopsis,” 124—126 
the rivulet, 126—128—a summer’s 
day described, 150—a winter scene, 
131—description of. an ice-bound fo- 
rest, 132—inscription for an entrance 
to a wood, 132, 133—apostrophe to 
Greece and Rome, 134, 155—the Re- 
formation described, 135 — American 
forest and aboriginal Indians, 136— 
songs translated from the German of 
Oeblenschlager, 252, 253—translations 
from Portuguese poets—a scene and 
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+ chorus from Ferreira’s tragedy of Cas- 
tro, 445—448—address by Sa de Mi- 
randa to King John III., 449—verses 
from the Marilia of Bernardez; 450—a 
cantata from Garcao, 451—453—ex- 
tracts from the O Hyssopo, or Holy- 
water Sprinkler of Diniz, .453—456— 
the Wolf and the Ewe, a fable ftom Du 
Bocage, 457—a sennet and an Anacre- 
ontic, 458—460—Neptune to the Por- 
tugueze—461, 462—a meditation: of 
Macedo, 465, 464—verses to Francisco 
Miguel, by Leonor d’ Almeida, 465— 
verses on war, by Evangelista de Moraes 
Sarmento, 465, 466—extracts from Se- 
medo’s address to his mistress, 466, 467 
—specimens, with remarks, of the Ado- 
zinda of Almeida Garrett, 468—472. 

Poland, notice concerning the literature 
of, 272. 

Portugal, antiquity of the language of, 
437—reasons why Portugal has not 
latterly. been a literary country, 438, 
439—the poetry of Portugal, in what 
respects different from that of Spain, 
440—its character, 441—sketch of its 
history, 441—443—specimens of it, 
translated, 445—472— effects of the 
recent political changes in Portugal on 
Portugueze literature, 472—474. 

Portal (M.), biographical notice of, 268. 

Potocka (Claudine, countess), biographi- 
cal notice of, 261. 

Publications on the continent, lists , of, 
from May to July, 1832, 286, et seg.—: 
from July to September, 567, et seq. 

Pulpit Orators of Italy, notice of the prin- 
cipal, 336—345—352—364. 


R. 


Rail-roads, defects of, 49-4, 495. 

Ranke (Leopold), critical notice of his 
work on the conspiracy against Venice 
in 1618, 553, 554. 

Reformation, poetically described, 135. 

Religion, state of in Italy, 345—352. 

Representative government, advantages of, 
328—330. 

Revolution (French), observations of an 
American spectator on the, 421-433. 

Rivalto (Giordano da), character of, as a 
pulpit orator, 336. 

Robinson ( Mr.), statement of the measures 
proposed by, for removing prohibition 
or restriction on the importation of fo- 
reign articles, 91—93. 

Rome, besieged and burnt by the Gauls, 
143, 144—defeats of them by various 
Roman generals, 144—state of religion 
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in modern Rome, 346, 347—character 
of the Roman preachers, 350. 

Russia, literary intelligence from, 273, 274 
—561. : 


Sarrans (B.), Lafayette et la Revolution de 
1830, 514—character of it, 522, 523— 
—his charges against the government 
of Louis Philip, 528, 529—his account 
of Louis Philip's interview with MM. 
Laffitte, Odilon, Barrot and Arago, 
535—538. ‘i 

Savonarola (Jerome), character of, as a 
pulpit orator, 337. 

Scott (Sir Walter), farewell of, to his read- 
ers, 278—poetical reply to it by Al- 
phonse de Lamartine, 279—285—allu- 
sion to his death, 554. 

Semedo (B.M.Curvo), a Portuguese poct, 
specimens of, translated, 467. 

Shakspeare and Goethe, comparison of, 40 
43—and with Corneille, 317. 

Siberia, observations on the carcases of 
animals found in the frozen plains of, 
65—67. 

Sisto da Siena, character of, as an orator, 
337. 

Sorelli (Signor), Paradiso Perduto, 508— 
his account of his undertaking, ib. 509 
—remarks on his translation, 509, 510 
—specimens of it, 511—513. 

Sparks (Jared), Life of Gouverneur Mor- 
vis, 411. 

Spasmodic Cholera of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, description of, 120, 121. 

Steam-carriages, those hitherto constructed 
a failure, 481, 482—construction of 
steam-engines, 485, 484—notice of the 
earlier steam-carriages, 484, 485—ob- 
stacles to the success of steam-carriages, 
first, in the boiler, 485—means of ob- 
viating it, 486, 487—secondly, in apply- 
ing the steam to the moving of the car- 
riage, 487—thirdly, the form and size 
of the cylinder, 488—fourthly, an ar- 
rangement for supporting the carriage- 
body and machinery, ib. 489, 490— 
fifthly, the construction of an engine of 
variable power, which shall proportion 
its exertion to the resistance to be over- 
come, 490, 491—review of the present 
state and future prospects of land car- 
riage by steam, 491—account of the 
steam-carriage of Mr. Stephenson, and 
its advantages, 492, 493—its disadvan- 
tages, 495—496—of Mr. Gurney, 497 
—504—of Mr. Hancock, 504, 505— 
of Messrs, Ogle and Summers, 505— 
notice of an experiment made in France 
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with a steam-carriage, 505, 506—causes 
of the failure of all existing steam-car- 
tiages, 506—observations on the means 
of bringing them to perfection, 506— 
508. 

Strassewics (Joseph), Les Polonais et Polo- 
naises de la Revolution du 29 Novembre, 
1830, 259—character of the work, ib. 

Syncellus, a Byzantine chronologist, in- 
stances of the credulity of, 111, 112, 


T. 


Talleyrand (M. de), advice of to Louis 
Philip to accept the throne of France, 
514. 

Thierry (Amédée), Histoire des Gaulois, 
138—plan and character of his work, 
138—140—abstract of it, 140—149— 
remarks on its execution, 149, 150. 

Thianchan chain of mountains in central 
Asia, geological account of, 50—vol- 
canic phenomena in, 59. 

Thiele (J. M.), Den Danske Billedhugger 
Thorvaldsen, 207 — character of his 
work, ib,—its sources, 208. 

Thorvaldsen (Bertel) the sculptor, early 
education of, 208—obtains prize in the 
Copenhagen Academy of fine arts, 209 
—arrives at Rome, 210—notice of his 
principal works executed there, 210— 
213. 

Turchi (Adeodato), character of, as a 
pulpit orator, 341—translation of his 
homily to the people of Parma, against 
French republicanism and infidelity, 
341—345. 

Tuscany, state of religion in, 347, 348— 
specimen of Tuscan pulpit eloquence, 
352—354. 

V. 


Venetian preachers, character of, 349— 
observations on the Spanish conspiracy 
against Venice in 1618, 555—555. 

Venini (Ignazio), Panegirici @ Discorsi, 
355—character of, 356. 

Volcanoes, extinct, vestiges of in central 
Asia, 55, 56-—volcanic phenomena of 
central Asia, 56—58—notice of the 
volcano of the White Mountain, 58— 
of the volcanic lake Issi-Koul or the 
Hot Lake, ib.—of the volcano of Tour- 
fan, 59—of the Solfatara of Ouroumtsi, 
ib. 

W. 
Wetstein’s edition of the Greek Testament, 


critical notice of a new edition of, 535, 
536. 








